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New. self-contained Morgan Cobble 
Bundler showing spiral mandrel, weight 
roller, safety arm, and guard screen. 


Takes the Lag out of 
Cobble Handling 


Even cobble handling is made simpler and 
safer by typical Morgan thoroughness in de- 
sign and perfection of details. This improved 
Morgan Cobble Bundler is a self-contained. 
semi-portable unit which takes up cobble 
quickly and effectively, bundling it to size 
suitable for open hearth charging boxes. 

It is a complete unit ready to run; 
equipped with AC motor with solenoid 
brake or a DC motor with dynamic brake, 
a control panel, and special safeguards. 
The tapered mandrel has a coarse spiral 
thread which, as the motor is reversed, strips 
off the bundle, which then discharges by 
gravity. Safety of operation is stressed, an 
important feature being the guard-arm 
which stops the motor instantly with any 
up or down movement. 

Write for further details on this Bundler 
and on other improved Morgan Rolling Mill 
Equipment. 





MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


R-60 


INIREMOVE THE LAGS 


As the motor is reversed the mandrel frees itself from the center of the 
bundle, causing bundle and hopper to move outward along the track- LET ae © ‘a rt 
way until bundle is free, when it discharges by gravity. Hopper is then SE! IW e 

pushed back over the mandrel, and machine is again ready for use. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ STEEL production slid slightly from the peak 
last week, declining 1% points (p. 27) to 92% per 
cent of ingot capacity. It seems unlikely that the 
recent 94 per cent level again will be reached in 
the near future since the majority of consumers now 
are in a comfortable position with reference to steel 
supplies. New buying is small (p. 83), many con- 
sumers being covered through the first quarter. 
Furthermore, the moderate price policy of the steel 
industry has dispelled alarm about getting under 
cover. Steel consumption continues at a high rate. 
Export business in steel is not up to earlier expec- 
tations. The automobile industry (p. 38) is operat- 
ing at the best rate since July, 1937 (p. 38), with 
weekly output around 118,000 cars. Colonel Ayres (p. 
41) expects a moderate rise in business in 1940. 


Upsurge of industrial activity here and the war 
in Europe has confronted many managements with 
the question of plant expansion. Still fresh in the 
minds of many is the World war 
aftermath when many companies 
found themselves with excess 
floor space and much equipment 
useless for peacetime  require- 
ments. STEEL’S survey of machine tool builders (p. 
23) reveals that this industry is concerned with 
tomorrow in its thinking and planning of today. 
Its emphasis is not on expansion, but on moderniza- 
tion based on basic economic and_ technological 
changes. . . . In Canada (p. 26) war economy and 
industrial expansion based on war requirements are 
reflected increasingly. . . . Profits in business, says 
T. M. Girdler (p. 28) are vital to the national de- 
fense. .. . The government has appealed the Walsh- 
Healey steel wage case to the Supreme Court (p. 28). 


Expanding 
Wisely 


A proposed uniform contract for the scrap trade 
and codification of trade customs and terms will be 
considered (p. 43) at the coming annual meeting 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
. Steel. Long in preparation, 
Changes Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
Labor Board? Industry (p. 40) is to be opened 

to the public early in 1940. 
Long awaited house committee investigation of the 
national labor relations board last week (p. 33) 
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got off to a rousing start. Observers drew the im- 
pression that changes in the board’s personnel and 
revision of the national labor relations act seem as- 
sured. . Outlook for the machine tool industry, 
says Wendell E. Whipp, at least for the first quar- 
ter, is the best (p. 26) since pre-depression days... . 
The United States (p. 34) reserves its trade rights 
under international law. 


Research investigation appears to suggest (p. 48) 
that the conventional oil-quench-and-draw treatment 
is wrong if optimum creep properties are to be de- 


veloped. . . . By using a molybde- 

Reduce num steel for two welded reaction 
; chambers (p. 51) it was possible 
Fatigue to reduce shell thickness from 


3 1/32 to 1 13/16 inches....A 
power truck at a stamping plant (p. 54) frees the op- 
erators of handling work, resulting in less fatigue, 
greater production and a better safety record. ... 
An increasing quantity of porcelain enameled sheet 
is being consumed (p. 58) in the fabrication of store 
fronts. ... An authority on gas-fired baking and 
drying ovens (p. 59) considers factors for low-cost 
operation. He sets forth data for calculating the 
heat requirements of recirculating ovens. 


A new method is available for reconstructing cor- 
roded steel stacks. Heat-resistant cement (p. 64) 
is applied to the stack surface with a gun, thus build- 
in, a_ self-supporting concrete 
chimney which will be serviceable 
after failure of the steel. ... By 
an intricate welding sequence and 


Training 


Vital Need 

stagger system developed in Can- 
ada, passenger car sheathing (p. 66) is arc welded 
in place with minimum bulging and distortion. A\ll- 
welded bolsters are assembled in a rotatable jig which 
permits downhand fillet welding. . . . Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co.’s new continuous weighing in- 
stallation (p. 72) comprises eight machines which 
will blend iron ore from 32 storage silos at rates up 
to 4000 tons an hour. .. . Apprentice training is a 
vital need (p. 74) under present disturbed world con- 
ditions. 


To all a Merry Christmas! 
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Ryerson’s large and complete stocks of 
steel and allied products includes the popular 
Allegheny Metal 18-8 in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes. Other analyses of Allegheny 
Stainless are also carried in stock for applica- 
tions where special corrosion, oxidation and 
high temperature problems are encountered. 

Thousands of manufacturers in every line 
daily draw on Ryerson Certified Steel stocks 
for everything from structurals to heat treated 
alloys — corrugated sheets to welding rods. 10 
large plants carrying more than 10,000 kinds, 


shapes and sizes of steel and allied products 








Allegheny Stainless and all 


Other Steels in Stock for Immediate Shipment 





108 283 08 
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stand ready to fill both your regular and emer- 
gency needs—and you get Ryerson Certified 
quality at no extra cost. 

Specially developed warehousing methods, 
modern handling and cutting equipment, unus- 
ual dispatching facilities — all are co-ordinated 
to assure you dependable, speedy service. If 
you do not have the Ryerson Stock List we 
will gladly send a copy. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 





Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Jersey City. 


YVERSON STEEL-SERUVIC 
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Machine Tool Industry Thinks Ahead 





In Current Modernization 


@ AMERICAN machine tool build- 
ers today not cnly are giving serious 
thought to the future of their in- 
dustry—they are doing many con- 
structive things to prepare them- 
selves properly for this future. In 
this respect the course being pur- 
sued today is considerably more 
sensible than that which was fol- 
lowed during the 1914-18 period. 

Vivid recollections of conditions 
subsequent to the World War are 
fresh in the minds of many men 
who still are in key positions in the 
machine tool business, even after 
20 years. 

After the World War was over, 
this industry found itself greatly 
over-expanded as far as flcor space 
was concerned, but it did not find 
itself particularly well equipped to 
meet post war demands for ef- 
ficiency, accuracy and finishr. 


Factors Behind Present Rush 


After liquidating machinery use- 
ful only for wartime production, 
that which was left did not repre- 
sent a very impressive array with 
which to meet stiff peacetime com- 
petition. This equipment—if not 
prematurely wern out—was far 
more obsolete than its age might 
indicate. Generally speaking, the 
equipment situation in the machine 
tool industry after the World War 
represented a more serious condi- 
tion than did excess floor space, 
even though the latter condition was 
more ccmmonly recognized. 

Now the rush is on again, due 
in part to another and thus far 
different kind of European war. ‘To 
a larger degree than commonly 


@ A roomy. well-lighted erecting 
shop with modern lifting. painting 
and shipping facilities, now is recog- 
nized as a virtual necessity by 
American machine too! builders. 
Photo courtesy Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
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STEEL’S Survey Proves Long 


Range Planning Is General; that 


1939-40 Building and Equipment Programs Are Dictated by Basie 
2 ; 


Economic and Technological Changes 


Not by War Boom Psy- 


chology; and that Vivid Recollections of 1914-18 and the After- 


math Preclude the Possibility of Unreasonable Expansion Now 


realized, however, this present rush 
seems to be due to widespread un- 
corking of domestic demand for 
machine tools for belated replace- 
ment and for necessary expansion 
of normal manufacturing activities 
in the United States. In this mat- 
ter of replacements, the machine 
tool industry itself now is to an 
almost unprecedented degree one 
of its own best customers. 

Due among other things to the 
sudden cancellation of its national 
show in Cleveland immediately fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the present 
war in Europe, considerable public 
attention has been focused lately 
upon the machine tool industry. As 
is perhaps natural in the case of 
an industry whose products and 
operations and peculiarities are not 
too well understood or appreciated 
by the general public, a considerable 
amount of rather sensational mis- 
information just now is being noised 
around. Typical of this are the 
startling stcries of “expansion pro- 
grams.” 

There is 
sensational or 


nothing particularly 
startling about the 


“ty ‘ 


present situation, once the true 
facts are Known and_ understood. 
rather, the situation is more 
nealthy and more reassuring as to 
the future, than it has been in many 
a long day. Certainly it can in no 
way be compared to the hectic con- 
ditions of the 1914-18 era when all 
thoughts seemed to be _ focused 
greedily upon the heavily ladened 
industrial banquet table with no 
thoughts as to who eventually was 
going to pay the bills and wash 
up the dishes. 


Tower of Babel Not Being Rebuilt 


To tear aside the veil of rumor 
and thus expose the true and essen- 
tially healthy condition of things, 
STEEL has obtained from 35 well- 
known companies in the machine 
tool industry frank statements as 
to their active plans as to the pres- 
ent and the future insofar as plant, 
equipment and production policies 
are concerned. On this basis, we 
will let the industry speak for itself. 

“For ourselves,” says Acme Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, “please be 
advised that we have eliminated 








about 100 obsolete machines, and 


have re-arranged the balance to 
give better progress to materiai 
going through our’ shop thus 


eliminating lost time in handling. 
We also have a number of new 
machines on order.” 

Abrasive Machine Tool Co., East 
Providence, R. I., reports as fol- 
lows: “Being a relatively young 
concern in this business, our equip- 
ment probably is not as old on the 
average as that of many of the 
longer established machine shops. 
We have come to the point, how- 
ever, where the greatly increased 
efficiency of the more modern tools 
make it necessary to arrange for 
some replacements. The older mod- 
els will not stand today’s pace. 
Some of them will still do a good 
job as far as quality is concerned 
but you cannot crowd them and 
obtain the same quality. Machine 
tool builders are now practicing 
what they preach—by putting in 
modern equipment themselves.” 


Steps Up Equipment Purchases 


Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is pursuing the fol- 
lowing policy: “We have stepped 
up our purchases of machine tools 
this year considerably above our 
normal annual rate, which is 10 
per cent of replacement cost. A few 
of the older machines have been 
released but in general—if_ still 
serviceable—we will keep them in 
operation or ready for operation 
until the present rush is past. We 
are not adding to building space at 
present, as we have been able by 
some re-arrangement to make more 


effective use of present available 
space.” 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 


Springfield, Vt., pictures its situa- 
tion thus: “We have been very busy 
for the last two or three years, but 
as soon as the European war broke 
out we received quite a large vol- 
ume of domestic orders in addition 
to some from foreign countries. In 
erder to take care of increased re- 
quirements we decided to build an 
addition at once. This steel and 
brick building—now under construc- 
tion by the Austin Co.—will add 14,- 
000 square feet to our plant. 

“We also have some new equip- 
ment on order, but since our great- 
est need is tor additional assembly 
space, We are planning to re-arrange 
our present equipment—much of 
which: has been purchased for re- 
placement in the last two or three 
years—-Sso as to give the required 
space to the various departments 
which need it.” 

Columbus Die, Tool & Machine 
Co., Columbus, O., reports that 
while in 1937 quite a lot of new 
equipment was purchased, nothing 
further was bought until October, 


24 


1939, when about $20,000 worth of 
new machine tools were ordered. 
“About one-third of this amount,” 
the company Says, “represents re- 
placement of old equipment, while 
the balance is for additional equip- 
ment.” 

Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc., 
Windsor, Vt., makes the following 
statement: “At the present time we 
have the largest backlog of orders 
in the history of the company, but 
we are not going to increase our 
floor space by one single square 
foot. /e will, however, make every 
effort to use our present floor space 
to better advantage—by re-arrang- 
ing machinery, by the purchase of 
new equipment which will speed up 
producticn, and by re-arranging our 
working schedules so as to employ 
our workmen to the best possible 
advantage.” 

Continental Machines, Inc., ex- 
plains that for the past three years 
it has been carrying out a program 
of expansion, and that during that 
period its production has increased 
three-fold. The development of this 
program has been as follows: “First 
we isolated the inspection and as- 
sembly departments from the manu- 
facturing departments. The main 
assembly line was laid out to main- 
tain a steady production rate with- 
out necessitating the speeding up of 
any cne section of the line. 

“This original assembly line was 
again sub-divided into unit assembly 
departments in which sub-assemblies 
were completed as units, thereby 
making for closer production and 
inspection control of the entire ma- 
chine. The subdivision of assemblies 
thus split up, we incorporated an 
inspection system whereby a three- 
way of finished parts, finished sub- 
assemblies and final inspection were 
correlated. At this point we had 
trebled our floor space and had 
doubled production rate without 
greatly increasing our production 
machinery. 


Uses Machines of Own Make 


“Our machinery purchases in the 
last four years have included stand- 
ard type milling machines, planers, 
surface and cylindrical grinders, 
engine lathes, turret lathes and 
standard drilling equipment. Five 
of our own Doall machines are used 
in the preduction department. 

“With the increase of production 
facilities in the machine shop we 
made a second division, this time 
separating the equipment used on 
tools, dies and fixtures. This depart- 
ment was moved into a new build- 
ing having continuous 10-foot win- 
dows on all fcur sides. In setting 
up this division we first completely 
rebuilt all machinery which was 
moved and replaced that which was 
obsolete. 

“And finally, with the advent of 


larger, heavy Doall machines, we 
have added a third machine shop to 
handle the heavier work such as 
large planer jobs, large boring and 
drilling, heavy grinding and other 
operations not suitable for the 
equipment in our main plant. All 
the machinery in this third shop 
has been purchased within the past 
four years. Our objective at all 
times is to have a modern plant 
adapted to the needs of our work- 
ers.” 

Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, 
Conn., says: “Our own policy has 
been in the past to keep our manu- 
facturing space within as small an 
area as possible without endanger- 
ing efficiency in production. In re- 
cent years we have made no addi- 
tion to our buildings except for 
storage purposes but there has been 
a continuing improvement of equip- 
ment. 

“During the past two years we 
have re-arranged the alignment of 
our machinery to a_ considerable 
extent so as to secure more effec- 
tive use of floor space and have 
replaced certain equipment with 
improved types of machines. Equip- 
ment is only added when it will 
result in improved quality of our 
product rather than for the purpose 
of stepping up production.” 

In the case of Davis Keyseater 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., the situation 
in brief is this: “We are adding ad- 
ditional shop equipment to _ the 
amount of about $18,000, also in- 
creasing shop floor space by 1500 
square feet.” 


Entire Plant Overhauled 


Defiance Machine Works, Inc., De- 
fiance, O., which became a_ sub- 
sidiary of Toledo Scale last Decem- 
ber, has been carrying on a very 
extensive modernization program. 
Here is a brief summary of some 
of the things covered. 

Foundry—10,000 square feet addi- 
tion; removal of cleaning room and 
offices to new addition allowing ex- 
pansion of molding floor; installa- 
tion of new Whiting’ cupola, 
Pangborn sand blast room, sand 
conditioner, sand mixer, core sand 
mixer, roll over machines and mold- 
ing machines; complete remodeling 
of pattern shop; installation of a 
full chemical, physical and sand 
testing laboratory. 

Factory — Complete re-arrange- 
ment which will allow the machine 
departments a wide area through 
the center of the plant with the 
main assembly floor on one side 
and the sub-assembly floor, factory 
office and stock room on the other 
side. Tool room and gear depart- 
ment remain on the second floor. 
This was accomplished somewhat 
as follows: Milling machines moved 
from second floor to first floor; gear 
department from second floor of 
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building No. 2 to second floor of 
building No. 3 with stock room 
moved from second floor of building 
No. 2 to main floor of building No. 
5; new superintendent’s office and 
stock control and routing offices 
adjacent to the stock room. Grinder 
department was moved to allow 
expansion of boring mill depart- 
ment. Lathe department was moved 
from an isolated part of the shop 
to the center area between the stock 
room and the assembly floor. 

Offices—The old office building 
is being abandoned. New modern 
offices are now under construction 
in the second floor of building No. 
2, the space previously occupied by 
the stock room and gear depart- 
ment. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, gives this 
information: “During the past year, 
we have added better than 22,000 
square feet to our buildings, which 
makes a total of 220,000 square feet 
of floor space. With reference to 
new equipment, we have purchased 
over $250,000 worth of machine 
tools this year. 

“Our plant has been modernized 
considerably and has_ been re- 
arranged more efficiently to take 
care of our production. This addi- 
tional expansion of buildings and 
purchase of new equipment has en- 
abled us to give employment to 
more people. At present we have 
1660 employes on our payroll, as 
compared with 1070 in 1938.” 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., re- 
ports from its executive office in 


Ansonia, Conn., as follows: “We 
have completed within the last year 
the revamping of our Ansonia 
foundry which included the building 
of a new cleaning room, a new 
sand-handling building and the in- 
stallation of a complete modern 
sand-conditioning unit, shake-out, 
cranes and a new molding machine. 
This was not an expansion program 
but the modernization of an oid 
plant. 

“The Ansonia machine shop has 
purchased twelve new machine 
tools, the roll shop has purchased 
four new machine tools, and the 
Buffalo machine shop has_ been 
authorized to purchase eight new 
machine tools. These are all! for re- 
placement of old equipment and 
are not part of an expansion pro- 
gram. 

“As a result of this modernization 
program and the addition of new 
machines we _ expect to. obtain 
greater efficiency which naturally 
will result in some increase in out- 
put.” 


Non-Productive Space Salvaged 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., says: “We are not adding 
to the plant in the same manner 
that some of the other local con- 
cerns are; but we are using every 
available space within the area we 
possess. For instance, we have 
eliminated two light wells and thus 
have added over a thousand square 
feet of floor space. We have also 
filled in between two wings of the 





Swinging Roofs Speed Furnace Charging 





@ Crane Co., Chicago, has installed swinging roofs on its 5 and 7-ton melting 


furnaces to permit bulk charging by crane. 


This reduces charging time from 


40 to 3 minutes, increases output, reduces excessive effort required in hand 


loading. 


induction furnaces with melting capacity of 10 tons daily. 


Company also has installed 600, 1000 and 2000-pound high-frequency 


New molding 


machines, conveyors and rearrangement of old equipment provide faster han- 
dling, more efficient operation 
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plant and this has added over 2800 
square feet of space. 

“In addition we have purchased 
the local Gilman Plant, which has 
a floor space of approximately 
15,840 square feet. This particular 
plant is at this time being com 
pletely renovated and will be used 
largely for assembling purposes on 
several of our smaller machines. 
In all we have added approximately 
19,824 square feet to our manufac 
turing floor space. 

“In addition to the _ increased 
space now available, we are also 
making a complete re-arrangement 
of our manufacturing facilities so 
as to expedite production, and are 
filling in the gaps with new machine 
tools and, of replacing 
equipment that is no longer capable 
of meeting present-day require 
ments.” 

“During the past year and includ 
ing this year,” reports Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati, “we have 
made no effort to expand our plant 
but are replacing all of our old 
machine tool equipment. In doing 
this, we have re-arranged our entire 
shop and, with the new equipment 
already installed and the equipment 
on order, we should be able to in- 
crease our production 50 per cent, 
with the same amount of floor 
space. 


course, 


Cautious About Building 


“We have had in mind the build- 
ing of an addition to the plant for 
housing our steel and cast iron stor- 
age and the paint department. We 
might go through with this plan if 
business continues as it has in the 
past two or three months. We also 
contemplate a new office building, 
which would take care of our office 
and engineering department and a 
new recreation room for our em- 
ployes. It is impossible to say 
whether or not we will go through 
with this latter plan.” 

George Gorton Machine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., announces this program: 
“We are now building a fire-proof 
assembly addition, size 60 feet by 
180 feet. We are also building a 
new boiler house and have enlarged 
our parking facilities. During the 
past several years we have made 
extensive replacements of old equip- 
ment and have several new ma- 
chines on order at this writing.” 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, 
N. J., already housed in a modern 
plant of approximately 3 acres all 
on one floor, does not contemplate 
any enlargement—it being possible 
to take care of added _ output 
through multiple shifts. 

Hall Planetary Co., Philadelphia, 
is meeting the current situation in 
this way: “We are trying to solve 
the problem of building more 
Planetaries without expanding 
our plant, by getting as many parts 

(Please turn to Page 68) 











Machine Tool 
Outlook Bright 


@ OUTLOOK for machine too] in- 
dustry for at least the first 
ter is more Satisfactory than at any 
time since  pre-depression§ days, 
Wendell E. Whipp, president, Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 


states in company’s magazine, Mon- 


arch Shop Talk. 

“In the case of our own com- 
pany,” Whipp says, “business al- 
ready on the books will carry us 
well into the new year, and this 
situation is, I believe, the case to 
a greater or less extent throughout 
the machine tool industry.” 

Mr. Whipp said he personally be- 
lieved the volume of machine tool 
sales and production will continue 
at a high level for some months. 

This belief was based chiefly on 
two factors—-strong, varied domes- 
tic demand and our defense needs. 

“In short, even if the foreign mar- 
ket for machine tools, which is now 
large, should suddenly decline—and 
in this time of bewildering develop- 
ments in Europe the foreign de- 
mand for machine tools is, to say 
the least, unpredictable—the need 
for machine tools in our own coun- 
try shouid still support a compara- 
tively high rate of operations in the 


industry, extending well into the 
new year. 
“Trade figures show that _in- 


creased employment is being re- 
flected in increased public demand 
for products and devices which are 
essential to our modern standard of 
living—-household appliances, homes, 
clothing, automobiles, refrigerators, 
and the like. When manufacturers 
of these goods are busy they are 
good buyers of machine tools... 

“As to national defense—the ter- 
ror of power politics in Europe and 
the danger of war have awakened 
our democracy to its needs in this 
vital direction. It is certainly prob- 
able that the American people will 
endorse a plan for a better equipped 
army, navy and air force. This pro- 
gram will require the services of 
machine tools.” 


Awarded Blast Furnace 
Gas Scrubbing Unit 


@ Bethlehem Steel Co. has awarded 
a contract to Peabody Engineering 
Corp., New York, for a blast fur- 
nace gas scrubbing installation. It 
will be located in the top of a tower 
washer through which gas passes 
before entering an electrical precipi- 
tator. This will be the third Pea- 


body scrubbing unit to be installed 
by Bethlehem. 
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@ Machine tool industry operated at 
91.2 per cent of estimated capacity in 
November, according to National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association, Cleve- 
land. November rate represents a 6.6 
per cent increase over that for Oc- 
tober, 84.9 per cent. Operations have 
shown an increase in each successive 
month this year 





Nazis Confiscate 
Thyssen’s Property 


@ German government last week 
officially confirmed confiscation oi 
the steel plants and other proper- 
ties of Dr. Fritz Thyssen, former 
No. 1 German industrialist, as re- 
ported in STEEL, Nov. 27, page 17. 
Dr. Thyssen last September was 
forced to leave Germany, going to 
Switzerland, as result of his oppo- 
sition to Hitler, to the Nazi war 
policy and the change in general 
German policy. Dr. Thyssen had 
been one of Hitler’s earliest sup- 
porters, helped him become chan- 
cellor. 

In a cable to STEEL recently, Dr. 
Thyssen said he would not retire 
from German industry. 


Gear Sales Lower 


@ November gear sales were 10.6 
below those for October, but 75 per 
cent higher than in November, 1938, 
according to the American Gear 
Manufacturers association, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. Eleven months’ sales 
were 36 per cent higher than for 
comparable period last year. 

Association’s index dropped to 
126, compared with 141 in October, 
and 72 in November, 1938. Octo- 
ber figure was highest since Janu- 
ary, 1937. 


Canada Prepares 
For War Orders 


TORONTO, ONT. 


gm ANTICIPATING a sharp increase 
in new business, Canadian industry 
is putting plants in shape for war 
contracts on a large scale. Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N. S., 
has maintained plant operations on 
a capacity basis, and prospects are 
favorable for continuation of this 
rate well into 1940. Since outbreak 
of war, officials state, there has been 
a sharp increase in domestic orders 
for steel and 100 per cent operations 
have been required to keep pace 
with demand. A _ large _ backlog, 
which seems assured for duration 
of the war, has been created on de- 
mand from Great Britain. This in- 
cludes rods, billets, and various 
finished and semifinished materials, 
as well as iron ore from the com- 
pany’s Wabana, N. F., mines. 

H. G. Hilton, vice president, Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
stated that plant extensions costing 
$1,500,000 have been undertaken 
since war was declared. Included 
are an additional 150-ton open-hearth 
furnace adding approximately 100,- 
000 tons annually to the steel pro- 
ducing capacity, and expected to be 
ready by the first of the year; ad- 
ditional soaking pits and extensions 
at the sheet mill to facilitate ship- 
ment. 

Additions also are being made to 
various wire mills to increase pro- 
duction capacity. 


Aircraft Company To Build 


Shareholders of Cub Aircraft 
Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, will be asked 
to approve a by-law to increase the 
company’s capital stock from 80,000 
to 500,000 common shares. This in- 
crease is necessary to provide 
capital for proposed plant additions. 
R. L. Gibson, president, states: 
“During the past few months, and 
especially since declaration of war, 
it has been brought to the notice of 
directors that in order to compete 
successfully for aircraft business it 
will be necessary to increase the 
capital for the purpose of building 
and equipping a larger aircraft fac- 
tory.” 

Noranda Mines Ltd., Royal Bank 
building, Toronto, has acquired a 
half interest in Wabi Iron Works 
Ltd., Noranda, Que. J. R. Bradfield, 
representing Noranda Mines, will be 
added to the latter’s board of direc- 
tors. H. L. Roscoe, general manager 
of Noranda Mines, stated the Wabi 
foundry is the logical outlet for 
large quantities of scrap steel and 
iron which accumulate at the mine. 
Supplies will be assured in the event 
of protracted war. J. McKay- 
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Clements, president of the Wabi 
companies at New Liskeard, Ont., 
and Noranda stated the arrange- 
ment affected the latter foundry 
only. 

From Winnipeg word is received 
that farmers in the Prairie provinces 
are buying larger quantities of agri- 
cultural implements for spring de- 
livery. Manufacturers of such imple- 
ments in the United States, to com- 
pete with Canadian companies, are 
accepting orders on a basis of pay- 
ment in Canadian funds. Collections 
this fall have been better than at 
any time since 1916. 

A number of important British 
orders for war materials were 
placed during the past week, accord- 
ing to word from Ottawa, Ont. De- 
tails are not yet available, with the 
exception of a contract awarded 
Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, for 
shells and mine parts. No official 
announcement has been made and 
company officials are restrained by 
war regulations from releasing in- 
formation. It is asserted, however, 
that certain firms have either re- 
ceived definite British contracts, or 
are assured orders. In addition to 
the Massey-Harris awards it is 
stated that Dominion Bridge Co., 
will receive a contract estimated at 
$4,000,000. Another company said to 
have received war business is 
Robert Mitchel] Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., for production of aircraft 
parts. 


Additional Contracts Placed 


Canadian war supply board has 
placed additional contracts totaling 
$2,800,000, according to Transporta- 
tion Minister Howe, responsible for 
war supply purchases for the do- 
minion government. This. brings 
total allotted for war purposes to 
almost $48,000,000 since the outbreak 
of hostilities last September, but 
does not include $25,000,000 desig- 
nated for railroad equipment. All 
orders placed in the latest contracts 
were awarded to Canadian firms, 
with two exceptions—$500,000 to 
Britain for purchase of ordnance re- 
quired for Canadian defense and 
$280,000 placed with manufacturers 
in United States for special aviation 
and optical supplies, not obtainable 
in Canada. 

Marine equipment orders were 
placed with Burrard Dry Dock Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., at $48,000; 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Halifax, 
N. S., $42,500. Airplane supplies 
were placed with Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd., $63,500; Irvin Air Chute Co. 
Ltd., $308,300; British Aeroplane 
Engines Ltd., Montreal, $91,935 and 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft  Ltd., 
Ottawa, $7300. Machinery orders 


were placed with John Bertram & 
Sons Ltd., Montreal, $12,714 and the 
A. R. Williams Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$5125. 

Outbreak of war in Europe has 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

Dec. 16 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh ... 93 1 41 19 
CRICGED ..... 925 —1.5 60 24 
Eastern Pa... 88 None 37 29 
Youngstown . 93 None 56 30 
Wheeling pte ee 8 62 24 
Cleveland eo + 5 59 36 
Bumeio ...... 90 None 44 16 
Birmingham .. 94 None 82 45 
New England. 93 - 3 70 30 
Cincinnati ... 69 11 T3 54 
St. Loum .... 85 + 2 51:5 i6 
Detroit ...... 94 r- 89 92 
Average ....92.5 LS 58 27 





been responsible for a sharp jump in 
Canada’s foreign trade. Almost 
three-quarters of Canada’s October 
imports came from the United 
States. Total imports in October 
were $79,053,266 of which $60,444,,- 
240 came from United States. Im- 
ports from all countries in October, 
1938, totaled $63,908,940, the United 
States supplying $38,488,813. Iron 
and its products showed the great- 
est increase, advancing from $12,- 
579,000 in October, 1938 to $21,575,- 
000 for October 1939. Gains also 
were recorded in imported auto- 
mobiles and parts, farm implements, 
machinery, plates, sheets and other 
rolling mill products. 

Canada’s commodity export trade 
during November continued advanc- 
ing. Value of exports was $97,238,850 
compared with $85,979,453 in Novem. 
ber, 1938. Total for eleven months 
this year was $823,980,256 against 
$768,696,252 for corresponding 1938 
period. Principal domestic commodi- 
ties in November were wheat, $14,- 
842,030, up from $12,727,305 a year 
ago; partially manufactured copper, 
$5,480,006, against $5,673,318; un- 
finished nickel, $5,115,045 against 
$5,646,887 a year ago. Automobiles 
and automobile parts totaled $2,- 
124,889, compared with $1,242,907 a 
year ago. 





U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 


(Tons) 
1939 1938 1937 1936 
Jan 789,305 518,322 1,149,918 721,414 
Feb. 677,994 474,723 1,133,724 676,315 
March 767,910 572,199 1,414,399 783,552 
April 701,459 501,972 1,343,644 979,907 
May 723,165 465,081 1,304,039 984,097 
June 733,433 478,057 1,268,550 886,065 
July 676,309 441,570 1,186,752 950,851 
Aug. 803,822 558,634 1,107,858 823,703 
Sept. 985,050 577.666 1,047,962 961,803 
Oct. 1,218,545 663,287 792,310 1,007,417 
Nov. 1,270,894 672,653 587,241 882,643 
Dec. re 694, 204 489,070 1,067,365 
Adj.* t30,381 177,113 t40,859 
Total 6,655,749 12,748,354 10,784,273 


*Yearly adjustment. 


tDeduction. tIncrease 





PRODUCTION 


REPAIRS BRING OPERATING 
RATE DOWN TO 92.5% 

@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week declined 1.5 points to 92.5 per 
cent, mainly because of _ repairs. 
Five districts were at lower rates, 
three at higher and four were un- 
changed. A year ago the rate was 
98 per cent; two years ago 27 per 
cent. 

Youngstown, O.—-Held at 93 per 
cent, with 69 open hearths and three 
bessemers active. Schedule for tk!s 
week calls for the same rate. 

Pittsburgh—Down 1 point to 93 
per cent as curtailment for repairs 
slowed down several producers, oth 
ers making slight gains. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. will blow in 
another blast furnace soon. 

Wheeling—Reduction of 8 points 
to 85 per cent resulted from repair 
work, part resumption being expect 
ed this week. 

Chicago—Off 1.5 points to 92.5 per 
cent, two producers curtailing 
slightly, more than offsetting im 
provements by another. Three 
plants operated at unchanged rate. 

Central Eastern Seaboard Un 
changed at 88 per cent. One plant 
dropped an open hearth but an- 
other increased output to accumu- 
late ingots preparatory to closing 
open-hearth department Dec. 23. 


Buffalo—Steady at 90 per cent, no 
change being made by any pro- 
ducer. 


New England— Advanced 3 points 
to 93 per cent, with resumption at 
100 per cent expected soon. 

St. Louis—Shifts in activity re- 
sulted in an advance of 2 points to 
85 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Held at 94 per 
cent, which has been continuous 
since the end of October. 

Detroit—Off 2 points to 94 pe 
cent. 

Cincinnati—-Dropped 11 points to 
69 per cent, the result of temporary 
shutdowns for repairs. An increase 
is scheduled this week. 

Cleveland—Recovered ‘2-point to 
90 per cent but will decline several 
points this week. 


U. S. STEEL SHIMENTS 
INCREASE 4 PER CENT 

Finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in Novem- 
ber totaled 1,270,894 tons, the largest 
monthly tonnage since May 1937, 
with 1,304,039 tons. The November 
figure was 52,349 tons, 4 per cent 
larger than October shipments of 
1,218,545 tons and 87 per cent great- 
er than 679,653 tons in November, 
1938. For 11 months shipments 
amounted to 9,347,866 tons, com- 
pared with 5,931,164 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1938. 





Profit Held Vital 
To U. S. Defense 


@ TODAY’S assurances of an ade 
quate national cefense are to no 
small extent founded on industry’s 
continuing opportunity to earn the 
profits necessary to finance research, 


invention and development of better 


materials and processes. This dec 
laration was by T 
man, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, speaking at a dinner honoring 
Maj. Gen. C. M. Wesson, chief of 
ordnance, United States army, in 
New York, Dec. 12. Dinner was 
sponsored by the New York post, 
Army Ordnance association. 

“National defense in its modern 
definition is not a matter of man- 
power mereiy,” he said. “It  in- 
volves economic power. It involves 
machine power. It involves sup 
plies of essential materials. 

“America must be kept strong 
not only to protect itself in a world 
full of present perils, but to serve 
as a force for world stability and 
readjustment when peace comes.” 

Mr. Girdler noted the develop- 
ment of special steels for aircraft 
and other defense weapons, the 
progress in welded construction, 
and other technological develop 
ments since the World war. 


Steel Defensive Factor 


“Every phase of national defense 
is dependent on steel. The develop- 
ment of the steels to meet these re- 
quirements has meant time, patience 
and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars in peace-time recearch 

“They were financed out of the 
operating profits which American 
industry contrived to make, in the 
face of all the economic upheavals 
which have swept this country in 
the last 20 years. 

“The profit motivation-—-the de 
sire and the opportunity to make a 
profit in the face of competition 
has been the mainspring of pro 
gressive development of inventions 
and processes in this country since 
the nation began... . 

“Now, lest I be misunderstood, 
there is one point which I wish to 
make doubly plain. When I speak 
of the necessity of maintaining the 
opportunity for profits, under the 
competitive system, I most emphat 
ically am not referring to war prof 
iteering.” 

Mr. Girdler recalled that curing 
the World war steel prices were 
worked out in co-operation between 
the government and industry on lev 
els far below those prevailing in 
the open market. The war indus- 
tries board reported in 1919 that it 
was estimated this reduction meant 
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M. Girdler, chair- 


a saving to the United States and 
the allied governments of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000, “and in view 
of the fact that there was no legal 
authority for enforcing these re- 
quirements, we considered it a great 
achievement and a wonderful evi- 
dence of the patriotism of the steel 
manufacturers in this country.” 


FINANCIAL 


MAKES $3,000,000 LOAN TO 
RETIRE OLD DEBENTURES 


@ AMERICAN Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., New York, has 
borrowed $8,000,L00, as of Nov. 1, 
on promissory notes with matur- 
ities varying trom one to ten years 
and interest rates ranging from 1% 
to 2 5/8 per cent. 

Proceeds of the loan were ap- 
plied, together with other funds, 
to retirement, Nov. 1, of the entire 
$10,000,000 20-year 4% per cent 
debentures of American Radiator 
Co. An aggregate of $500,000 
principal matures Nov. 1 of each 
year 1940-48 inclusive, the balance 
Nov. 1, 1949. 

° 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Mt. 
Gilead, O., has completed new capi- 
tal financing. Twenty’ thousand 
shares 6 per cent cumulative convert- 
ible preferred and 40,000 shares of 
common were issued. Both issues 
were oversubscribed. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, 25 
cents quarterly on common, pay- 
able Dec. 22 to record of Dec. 16. 
Same amount was paid Sept. 30. 

Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind., regular quarterly of 50 cents 
on 162,500 shares of common out- 
standing. 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries  Inc.. 
Columbus, Ind., extra of 90 cents 
and regular quarterly of 60 cents 
on capital stock, both payable Dec. 
28 to record of Dec. 18. 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, $2 on preferred stock, pay- 
able Dec. 21 to record of Dec. 15. 
Previous payment was $1, Oct. 31. 

Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, regular of $2 on 8 per cent 
cumulative first preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1 to record of Dec. 26. 
Also 50 cents per share on non-cumu- 
lative stock and $3.50 per share on 
common, both payable Dec. 28 to 
record of Dec. 26. 

Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind., 50 cents quarterly on 162,500 
common, payable Jan. 2 to record 
of Dec. 15. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 50 
cents on common, payable Jan. 2. 
Previous payment of 25 cents was 
made Oct. 2. 





Steel Wages in 


Supreme Court 


@ GOVERNMENT attorneys filed a 
petition last Friday in the United 
States Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari to the court of appeals 
for District of Columbia in the 
Walsh-Healey minimum wage case. 

Action follows decision in Octo- 
ber by the district court of appeals 
that Secretary of Labor Perkins 
had exceeded her authority in de- 
termining minimum steel wages to 
be paid on government work. De 
cision was based on a suit brought 
by Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., South Chester Tube Co., 
Chester, Pa., and other small eastern 
steel companies after the labor ‘de- 
partment had established 62% cents 
an hour as the minimum wage to 
be paid in eastern states. Wages 
were not put into effect because the 
court of appeals restrained the la- 
bor department. 

Counsel for small steel companies 
will be given until Jan. 4 to file an 
answer to the petition. Chances 
are the Supreme Court will act on 
the writ, which would call up the 
records of the court of appeals for 
review, by the middle of January 
or soon thereafter. 


New Record Established 
In Scrap Consumption 


@ Steel mills, blast furnaces and 
foundries consumed 4,025,000 gross 
tons of iron and steel scrap in No- 
vember in the production of new 
iron and steel, setting a new high 
record, according to the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inec., New 
York. This compares with 3,974,000 
tons in October, the previous record 
month, and 2,732,000 tons in No- 
vember, 1938. 

In the first 11 months of 1939, 
total of all scrap consumed do- 
mestically was 31,201,000 tons, com- 
pared with 19,117,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1938, the in- 
stitute estimates. 

Exports of scrap in October to- 
taled 336,775 tons, and for ten 
months of this year 3,098,369 tons. 
Ratio of domestic consumption to 
exports continues a little over 11 
to 1. 


@ October domestic production of 
manganese ore containing 35 per 
cent or more manganese was 3400 
long tons. Shipments, according to 
the bureau of mines, totaled 3200 
tons. Producers’ stocks Oct. 1 were 
1300 tons, at end of the month, 1600 
tons. 
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What's New at 
Pittsburgh .. . 


By R. L. HARTFORD 
Pittsburgh Editor, STEEL 


@ OTHER industries besides steel 
have followed the policy of stabiliz- 
ing prices. In a statement here, H. 
S. Wherrett, president, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., said: ‘We, along 
with other large industries, are re 
fusing to take advantage of improv- 
ing business conditions with undue 
advances in the price of our prod- 
ucts. As long as raw material prices, 
taxes and labor rates are kept within 
reasonable bounds price advances on 
finished products will be resisted. 

“Runaway prices, which tend to 
dry up public purchasing power, can 
be checked or restrained by sincere 
efforts of business, labor and the 
government in contributing to the 
Stability of economic conditions. 
These policies should aid in building 
a lasting prosperity.” 

Mr. Wherrett said that heat-treat- 
ed, tempered glass, which has sev- 
eral times the strength of ordinary 
glass, is competing with many non 
glass products in applications where 
structural strength is required. 
Some of these uses are paneling, 
partitions, stair steps and railings. 


Three New Mills Ordered 


United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. is building a 4-high cold rolling 
mill for wide sheet production in the 
plant of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. Dow will use this in produc: 
tion of Dowmetal, light aluminum- 
magnesium alloy. The sheets here- 
tofore have been rolled on 2-high 
equipment. 

Another new order received is 
from Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., for a 3-high break- 
down sheet mill, engineered by 
Lewis Foundry & Machine division, 
Blaw-Knox Co. The mill will be 
built by Canada Iron Foundries 
Ltd., Montreal, with which the Lewis 
company has a manufacturing ar- 
rangement. Lewis is building at its 
plant here a similar mill, recently 
ordered by an American steel com 
pany. 

¢ 

Employers’ association of Pitts- 
burgh has released employment fig- 
ures for 63 representative firms 
here during October. Total employes 
on the payrolls has moved up three 
points from the preceding month, 
to 75.9 per cent. Total number on 
the payrolls has moved up about 
1500, to 37,614. Average work 
week remains constant at 40.3 hours, 
while the percentage of labor turn 
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over dropped from 1.15 to 0.91. To- 
tals for the month are still far be 
low 1937, however, both in man 
hours worked and percentage of nor- 
mal working force on the payroll 
The companies include structural 
shops, foundries and machine shops, 
and miscellaneous industries. 
¢ 

One interesting sidelight on the 
delivery situation in the steel mar 
kets developed here last week when 
trucks were barred from the out 
bound lane of Bigelow boulevard, 
main artery which has been closed 
many months for rebuilding. Open 
this week to other vehicles, the new 
road is closed to trucks because the 
necessary steel beams to support an 
overhead railway could not be pur 
chased, according to city officials. 
In order to support the railway, 
smaller beams with cross. braces 
were substituted, which hang so 
low as to prevent passage of trucks. 
The heavier beams have been on or 
der for some time, but delivery has 
been delayed due to pressure of 
other orders. 


Court Upholds Wisconsin 
Labor Board Over NLRB 


® Wisconsin’s labor relations board, 
established under the state law en- 
acted last spring, won its first court 
test in a jurisdictional dispute with 
the national labor relations board 
last week. 

Circuit Judge Otto H. Breidenbach 
upheld legality of an order by the 
state board July 13 for a CIO union 
to cease mass picketing at the Allen- 
Bradley Co. plant, Milwaukee, even 
though the order conflicted with the 
procedure of the national board. The 
latter was conducting a separate in- 
vestigaticn of the union’s charge of 
company interference with em- 
ployes’ rights to organize. 

Court ruled settlement of strike 
did not end the issue as to the au- 
thority of the state board to enforce 
its orders. It denied the contention 
of CIO counsel that the Wisconsin 
act is void because it attempts to 
regulate the same employer-em- 
ploye relations covered by federal 
law. 

“The national act dces not pur- 
port to exclude states from the reg- 
ulation of the field of labor rela- 
tions,” the court ruled. 


Welding Helps Build 
Huge Steel Pipe Line 


@ Welding is playing an important 
part in construction of a new pipe 
line, largest of its kind ever built, 
which eventually will carry 300,000,- 
000 gallons of water daily to Bos- 
ton’s metropolitan water district. 
Two sizes of pipe are being fabri 
cated by welding, one section 12':- 
feet in diameter and 12 feet long, 





and the other 11‘ feet in diameter 
and 16 feet long. Steel cylinders and 
reinforcing assemblies weigh 45 to 
50 tons when sheathed and lined 
with reinforced concrete. 

When completed in 1940 the pres- 


sure aqueduct will be 17% miles 
long, connecting Wachusett reser- 
voir with a distributing point on 
the banks of the Charles river in 
greater Boston. Fabrication of steel 
cylinders and _ reinforcement  as- 
semblies for the pipe is being made 
by the American Concrete & Steel 
Pipe Co., under sub-contract to the 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J. 


Seams Automatically Welded 


In fabricating the steel sections, 
which are later covered with con- 
crete, steel plates are tacked- 
welded together to hold them in 
position for seam welding. To insure 
maximum strength a special plant 
has been developed to automatically 
weld all seams. Current for this 
sutematic welding is supplied by 
four General Electric 500-ampere 
transformer-type welding sets. The 
plates are then rolled to form a 
hollow cylinder and the final seam 
is welded. Bell and spigot rings are 
next welded in place and the section 
is then placed on a revolving man- 
drel and the reinforcing rings are 
welded on. Welding current for this 
work is supplied by motor genera- 
tor are welding equipment, includ- 
ing 20 General Electric units. The 
steel section, weighing from 5 to 10 
tons, is then ready for concreting. 

Approximately 7000 to 8000 feet of 
seam welds are made each day. This 
figure does not include the tack 


welding necessary to attach the re- 
inforcement cages to the steel cylin- 
der. 

Photograph shows operators weld- 
ing reinforcing rings to steel cylin 
der section. 

































MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ J. R. GREGORY has been elected 
vice president and general manager 
of sales, Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp. F. B. DeLong, 
manager of sales, Los Angeles dis- 
trict, has been named vice _ presi- 
dent in charge of sales in that dis- 
trict, and C. S. Conrad has been 
made assistant general manager of 
sales, manufacturing and construc- 
tion accounts, succeeding Mr. Greg- 
ory. Harry E. Rogers, heretofore 
assistant manager of sales in charge 
of solicitation, succeeds Mr. Conrad 
as San Francisco district sales man- 
ager. 

Associated with the steel indus- 
try since 1911, Mr. Gregory joined 
United States Steel Products Co. in 
1926 and when the former Colum- 
bia Stee] Corp. was acquired by the 
Steel corporation and merged with 
the Pacific coast department of 
United States Steel Products Co., 
he joined the new firm as assistant 
general manager of sales. Mr. De- 
Long joined the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Columbia Steel in 1938 as 
manager of the tubular, alloy and 
stainless steel department. Mr. Con- 
rad became affiliated with the Steel 
corporation in 1930 when he joined 
National Tube Co. Two years later 
he was transferred to the sales de- 
partment of Columbia Steel where 
he was promoted to district mana- 
ger of sales at San Francisco. 

SJ 

Frederick J. Griffiths, recently ap- 
pointed executive vice president, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., has been elected a director. 

+ 

M. R. Crossman has become as- 
sociated with the machine and small 
tool division of Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill., to handle advertis- 
ing and publicity. 

* 


George J. Connelly, heretofore di- 
vision superintendent, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit, has joined 
Covered Wagon Co., Mcunt Clem- 
ens, Mich., as production manager 
and chief engineer. 

S 

Joseph L. McClane, general mana- 
ger, Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, L. I., has been elected vice 
president and a director. Thomas 
Davis, chief accountant, has been 
made secretary-treasurer. 

* 

F. M. Ruggles, of Mullite Refrac- 
tories Co., Shelton, Conn., has been 
named midwest sales representa- 
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tive for the company with head- 
quarters in Chicago. His territory 
will include Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Missouri. 
+ 

Francis P. Garvan Jr. has been 
elected president, Chemical Foun- 
dation Ine., New York. Other of- 
ficers are: Vice president, George 
J. Corbett; treasurer, William W. 
Buffum; secretary, Edward J. Muhs. 


o 
Louis H. Brendel, assistant sales 
manager, Hancock valve division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to C. H. Butter- 





Louis H. Brendel 


field, general sales manager. His 
new duties will include supervision 
of sales promotion and jobber re- 
lations for the Ashcroft American 
Gauge division, Consolidated Safety 
Valve civision, American Schaeffer 
& Budenberg Instrument division, 
and Hancock Valve division. 
a 

H. J. Braun has been placed in 
charge of sales of the steel special- 
ties division of Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Corp., Chicago, succeeding 
H. G. Hobbs. 


4 


Robert R. Adams, a graduate in 
chemical engineering of Antioch col- 
lege, recently joined the technical 
staff of Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O. He has been assigned 
to research in process metallurgy. 
Mr. Adams is a member, American 
Society for Metals. 

¢ 

Guy W. Wilson, manager, trans- 
portation department, General Elec- 
tric Co., has been elected a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee, Electric Railway Equipment 





Securities Corp., New York, which is 
jointly owned by J. G. Brill Co., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


and General Electric. 
& 


Harry Kullberg has been named 
general master mechanic on the 
Mesabi iron range for Inter-State 
Iron Co., succeeding the late James 
Gross. He formerly was master me- 
chanic at the Hill-Annex mine for 
Inter-State Iron. 

¢ 

Angelow Hoffmann has.been elect- 
ed president, Milwaukee Sheet Metal 
Contractors association, which re- 
cently changed its name from Mil- 
waukee Master Sheet Metal, Venti- 
lating and Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors association. He succeeds Frank 
Kramer. Paul Biersach is executive 
secretary. 

¢ 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., has been 
nominated for membership in the 
chamber of commerce of New York 
state. When formally elected, Mr. 
Fairless will be the third president 
of the Steel corporation since its 
organization to become a member of 
the nation’s oldest chamber. 

° 

R. L. Forney, assistant to the 
managing director, National Safety 
council, Chicago, has been appointed 
director of the council’s industria] 
division, effective Jan. 1. He suc- 
ceeds W. Dean Keefer, who has re- 
signed to join the Lumbermens Mu 
tual Casualty Co., Chicago, as as 
sistant to the vice president in 
charge of safety engineering. 

‘ 

Saunders Jones has been appoint-: 
ed sales manager of the Whiting, 
Ind., branch of Federated Metals 
division, American Smelting & Re. 
fining Co. He formerly was vice 
president and general sales manager 
of White Motor Co., Cleveland, and 
more recently vice president of 
White Motor’s eastern region, with 
headquarters in New York. 

e 

W. W. Watson, secretary, Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., has been elected 
treasurer, succeeding J. T. Melvin, 
retired. He will continue as secre- 
tary. A veteran of the United States 
Steel Corp., he began with the Min- 
nesota Iron Co., now a subsidiary of 
the Oliver company, entering its 
employ as a clerk in the executive 
offices in Chicago in 1890. 


* 
Carl H. Kindl has resigned as 
general manager, Delco Products 


division of General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O. Frank H. Irelan, for- 
mer production manager of Delco 
Products and the past several years 
general manager of the Delco Brake 
division, succeeds Mr. Kindl as gen- 
eral manager of Delco Products. B. 
A. Brown, factory manager of Delco 
Products, becomes general manager 
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of Delco Brake. Paul H. Rutherford 
present chief engineer at Delco Prod- 
ucts, has been named factory man- 
ager. Edwin F. Rossman, assistant 
chief engineer, succeeds Mr. Ruth- 
erford as chief engineer, and Calvin 


J. Werner becomes assistant chief 
engineer. 
cl 
R. L. Johnstone has been ap- 


pointed manager, Shaker division, 
Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., West- 
field, N. Y. 
+ 

Douglas F. G. Eliot, for the past 
three years general commercial 
manager, Western Electric Co., 
New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral purchasing agent. 


¢ 
H. B. Gay, third vice president, 
general sales manager, and a direc- 
tor, Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, retired Dec. 1, after 
38 years active service with the com- 
pany. He-began his career in the 
sales department, and shortly there- 
after was made manager of the Bal- 
timore branch. In 1903 he advanced 
to managership of the Cleveland 
branch, which post he occupied 17 
years. He then was transferred to 
Philadelphia, becoming general sales 
manager; in 1926 was elected fourth 
vice president and two years later, 
third vice president and a member 
of the board of directors. 
8 
J. F. Hartlieb, executive vice presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co. Inc., New 
York, has been elected president. 
O. C. Huffman, heretofore president, 
has resigned that office and has been 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors. 
C. C. Conway has resigned his office 
as chairman of executive committee, 
but continues as chairman of the 
board. All three officers continue 
as directors. 
+ 
Clarence G. Stoll, since 1928 vice 
president in charge of operations, 
Western Electric Co., New York, 
has been elected president, succeed- 
ing Edgar S. Bloom, who will retire 
Dec. 31. Mr. Stoll has spent his 
entire business career of 36 years 
with Western Electric. Mr. Bloom 
will become director of purchases 
for the British Purchasing commis- 
sion. 
> 
Sidney Albert, Albert Bros., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., has been elected 
president, southern New England 
chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc. Robert Jacob, Jacob 
Bros. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected vice president, and S. 
Samuel Kasden, H. Kasden & Sons 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
° 


Charles R. Stevenson, Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, New York, was 
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H. B. Gay 


elected president, Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers, 
at its tenth annual session Nov. 30 
in New York. George S. Armstrong, 


George S. Armstrong & Co. Inc., 
New York; Edwin G. Booz, Booz, 
Fry, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, 


and Alonzo Flack, Emerson Engi- 
neers Inc., New York, were elected 
vice presidents; Elwood Horton, 
George S. Armstrong & Co. Inc., 
New York, treasurer, and Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, executive secretary, with 
headquarters at 347 Madison avenue, 
New York. 

Serving with Messrs. Stevenson, 
Armstrong, Booz, and Flack on the 
board of directors will be E. O. 
Griffenhagen, Griffenhagen & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago; Robert W. Kent, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Bos- 
ton, and George T. Trundle Jr., 
Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


DIED: 


@ JOHN F. H. MILLER, former 
vice president and general manager, 
American Blower Co., Detroit, and 
since 1936 vice president, B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Boston, Dec. 9 at Brook- 
line, Mass. He had been president, 
National Association of Air Condi- 
tioning Unit Heating Manufacturing 
association, and of National Fan 
Manufacturers’ association; a mem- 
ber, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, and American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. 
* 


Daniel W. Klauber, 82, president, 
A. Klauber & Sons Iron & Metal 
Co., St. Louis, in that city recently. 

& 

Frank E. Hovorka, 64, until his 
retirement six months ago purchas- 
ing agent, Dingle-Clark Co., Cleve- 
land, recently in that city. 

¢ 
George Bertram Ambler, 66, vice 


president, Black Diamond Saw & 
Machine Works, Natick, Mass., 
Nov. 29. 

+ 


Edward C. Haker, 64, purchasing 
agent, Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 
Euclid, O., Dec. 9 at his home in 
Mentor, O. He had been with the 
company 32 years. 


a 
George L. Buck, 73, organizer, 
and president and treasurer, Racine 
Iron & Wire Works, Racine, Wis., 
until his retirement five years ago, 
in Racine, Dec. 6. 
+ 
Frank Ludlam, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Internation- 
al Nickel Co. Inc., New York, Dec. 
8 in New York. Before joining In- 
ternational Nickel in March, 1903, 
he was associated with the former 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
+ 
Roy Carleton Bristol, 70, former 
president and chairman of the board, 
Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, in 
that city Dec. 11. At one time presi- 
dent of Alamo Gas Engine Co., Hills- 
dale, Mich., he joined the Parker 
company soon after it was organized 


and was president for five years 
until 1928 when he became chair- 
man. Since his retirement he con- 


tinued as vice president. 
+ 
Arthur O. Fox, 84, retired indus 
trialist, in Madison, Wis., Dec. 11 
In 1895 Mr. Fox founded the North- 
ern Electric Mfg. Co., and pioneered 
in the construction of electric mo- 
tors. The business was later pur- 
chased by General Electric Co. Mr. 
Fox then organized General Labora- 
tories, retiring in 1929. He was a 
member, American Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 
¢ 
James B. Tonking, 82, consulting 
metallurgical engineer, Dec. 7 in 
Dover, N. J. In 1881 Mr. Tonking 
was appointed superintendent, Iron- 
dale iron mine, Wharton, N. J., and 
subsequently was in charge of the 
Marquette mines of the Lackawan- 
na Steel Co., Superior, Wis., the 
Mount Hope iron mine at Dover, and 
holdings of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co. in Sussex county. 
J 
Fritz John Frank, 68, president, 
The Iron Age Publishing Co., Dec. 
8 at the Northern Westchester hos- 
pital, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., after a short 
illness. Mr. Frank devoted a life- 
time to the publishing business, the 
last 30 years of which were with 
The Iron Age. He was president of 
Associated Business Papers in 1923- 
24. Mr. Frank also was executive 
vice president of Chilton Co. and 
held directerships in Robbins Pub- 
lishing Co., Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corp., Newton Falls 


Paper Co., and Savage Arms Co. 











Here's FIRST AID 


for Production 
Paralysis! 





aS can't afford to risk Production Paralysis by leaving your deliveries 
of springs to chance. You've got to know they'll be ready for your line 
when you want them. 

Here at the Wallace Barnes Company, it is a matter of pride to deliver the goods. 


We can save you delivery worries on springs. May we try? 


Wallace Barnes Company 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 


@ SINCE it started functioning in 
1935, the national labor relations 
board has been criticized, called un- 
fair and sometimes unconstitutional. 
Critics have been both business men 
and rival labor groups. 

The special house committee’s in- 
vestigation of the board got off to 
a rousing start last week. Indica- 
tions are that there will be changes 
of personnel within the board. There 
are also strong indications that it 
will be necessary to make some 
amendments to the labor act, prob- 
ably at the next congressional ses- 
sion. 

It will be recalled Donald Wake- 
field Smith was nominated last year 
to succeed himself on the board, 
but opposition was so great the 
President had to withdraw Smith’s 
name. William L. Leiserson, who 
was substituted, was the first wit- 
ness at hearings last week. 


While he told the committee “I 
do not think that the act needs to 
be amended in any important re- 
spect,” he was forced to admit 
through documentary evidence that 
he was opposing many things being 
done by the board. 

Among other things, board’s pa- 
pers which were seized by the house 
committee showed definitely Mr. 
Leiserson had sought the removal of 
Nathan Witt, board secretary. 


Questions Ability 


Mr. Leiserson had stated to the 
board that in his opinion Mr. Witt 
should be ousted on the ground he 
was not qualified, either by training 
or experience. Mr. Leiserson stated 
that Mr. Witt’s manner of handling 
certain cases made it impossible fou 
Mr. Leiserson to have confidence in 
Mr. Witt’s ability to perform his 
duties impartially as between vari- 
ous parties who appeared in cases 
before the board. 

During Mr. Leiserson’s testimony, 
a copy of a memorandum which Mr. 
Leiserson had sent to Chairman 
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Madden in which Leiserson declared 
two cases before the board “already 
are in a mess because you persist 
in acting on the advice of the sec- 
retary and his amateur detectives,” 
was introduced. 

Lack of harmony in the board 
was indicated throughout the Leiser- 
son testimony. A photostatic copy 
of a memorandum from Mr. Leiser- 
son to his colleagues regarding one 
case read: “I do not recall agreeing 
to any such decision as this. If I 
authorized the preparation of this 
majority opinion, then the facts re- 
ported orally were different from 
the facts here recorded.” 


Blames Opposition 


Mr. Leiserson in his direct state- 
ment to the committee said: “I 
think it would be a very serious er- 
ror if congress were to change its 
declared labor relations policy and 
to amend the Wagner act in any 
vital respect.” 

It is difficult to understand, he 
told the committee, why the pro- 
cedures of the labor relations act 
should be subject to such furious 
attacks as if they were new and 
unique in our system of law. Mr. 
Leiserson said that there are un- 
doubtedly faults and weaknesses in 
the administration of the labor act 
“but it is a serious question if those 
who are opposing the law and de- 
manding that it be revised are not 
more responsible for these defects 
than the board itself.” 

There is room for much improve- 
ment in the administrative methods 
of the board, Mr. Leiserson said, 
“but the act cannot be made to work 
altogether efficiently until the op- 
position to it and the attempts to 
weaken it by revisions, have ceased.” 

Joe Ozanic, president, Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, American 
Federation of Labor affiliate, told the 
committee 80,000 coal miners have 
been denied their rights under the 
Wagner act and forced to join the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
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Congress of Industrial Organization 
affiliate. 

“He said his union was organized 
in April, 1938, and a membership 
drive started, but “this great surge 
to freedom was stopped almost dead 
in its tracks by the national labor 
relations board’s administration of 
the Wagner act. This act itself 
seemed clear and fair and desirable 
from labor’s viewpoint; it was count- 
ed upon to give the workers that 
minimum of protection which they 
needed in order effectively to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining. But 
the partisan administration of the 
act by biased board made the act 
a definite hindrance. It has de- 
prived large numbers of mine work- 
ers of the right which, presumably, 
the law was to protect—the right to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing.” 

John P. Frey, president of the 
American Federation of Labor’s met- 
al trades department, recommended 
that congress prohibit labor unions 
from making direct contributions to 
any political party. 

Mr. Frey termed “one of the most 
unfortunate incidents” in the history 
of labor unions was the loan made 
by the CIO-United Mine Workers to 
the Democratic party in 1936. 

“Nothing,” he said, “could be more 
destructive to organized labor than 
to have organized labor collect 
money for partisan politics.” 


U. S. RESERVES RIGHT 
TO IMPORT FROM GERMANY 
Despite reduced industrial ma- 
chinery shipments from Germany 
and the United Kingdom during Sep- 
tember and October, these two 
countries remained the chief sup- 
pliers to the United States. Ship- 
ments from both countries were 
particularly low in September but 
recovered some in October. 
Germany, our principal foreign ma- 
chinery source, normally supplies 
from $300,000 to $400,000 worth of 
industrial machinery a month. In 
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September this fell to only $76,832, 
but in October rose to $125,491. Al- 
most $45,000 of the October figure 
was accounted for by importation 
of four full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. Recent British decision to 
seize German exports may cut off 
almost half of our machinery im- 
ports and the principal source of 
our foreign textile and metalwork- 
ing machinery purchases. 

United Kingdom has been supply- 
ing the United States with average 
monthly machinery shipments of 
$175,000. September shipments were 
only $73,099, and the October fig- 
ure was only $105,301. 

The United States has reserved all 
its rights under international law 
to continue to buy German exports 
and has sent a notice to that effect 
to Great Britain. 

The reservation, which is not in 
the nature of an open protest, was 
based on two points: 

1. A question of principle under 
international law, according to 
which, in the World war, the.United 
States, as long as it was neutral, 
refused to accept the British com- 
mercial blockade .of Germany. 

2. The United States really needs 
some of the articles it used to pur- 
chase in Germany. Among these 
are fine precision instruments, and 
authorities are interested in seeing 
that these continue to come to our 
shores. 

Germany is filling export orders 
in preference to furnishing domestic 
requirements whenever possible in 
an effort to acquire foreign exchange 
and reduce balances of trade unfa- 
vorable to the Reich, according to 
a report from the office of the com- 
mercial attache, Berlin. 

Despite Germany’s need for rail- 
way equipment, an order was re- 
cently accepted for the delivery of 
14 locomotives to Bulgaria. 

Due to the clearing agreement be- 
tween the two countries and the 
credits which Bulgaria is believed 
to have accumulated recently, the 
transaction will probably make but 
little exchange available to Ger- 
many. 

Payment for the locomotives will, 
however, reduce the balance of trade 
between the two countries which is 
now in favor of Bulgaria. 


COMMITTEE FINDS DOWNWARD 
TENDENCY IN PRICES 

Temporary national economic 
committee has made public its third 
summary of the price situation in 
accordance with the procedure re- 
cently established to maintain a 
watch on prices as requested by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Composite average of wholesale 
commodity prices, the summary 
shows, continues to move in a nar- 
row range; if anything a slight 
downward tendency exists. Com- 
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mittee says most striking feature 
of the behavior of the composite 
price averages since Sept. 16 has 
been the narrow range. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OPPOSES TNEC PROPOSALS 


Special committee of the United 
States chamber of commerce has 
taken issue with TNEC on its pro- 
posals for further control of indus- 
tries by governmental agencies and 
advocated renewed emphasis of the 
chamber’s policy respecting govern- 
ment controls. 

The report of the committee 
which was named several months 
ago to make a study of competition 
regulation, was ordered by the 
chamber’s board of directors to go 
before all member organizations for 
a referendum vote. 

Specifically, the committee holds: 

Any proposals that have for their 
object the control of industries by 
governmental agencies are not in 
the public interests. 

Proposals of the economic com- 
mittee that the rights of patentees 
in granting licenses be curtailed 
should not prevail. 

Patent system should be main- 
tained without impairment. 

Proposal that “civic remedies” of 
a most extreme kind be added io 
injunctions obtained under the anti- 
trust laws should be opposed. Ex- 
isting remedies under the antitrust 
laws are ample, and can and should 
be enforced in an orderly manner. 

Proposal the federal trade com- 
mission be authorized under section 
7 of the Clayton act, now dealing 
only with acquisition of stock in a 
competitor when the acquisition 
causes substantial restraint of inter- 
state commerce, to extend its pow- 
ers to acquisition of assets, should 
be opposed, and that there should 
be preserved in the antitrust laws 
such rights as they now contain to 
permit reasonable arrangements tu 
meet practical problems that are 
often vital to enterprises of smaller 
size and their owners. 


NONFERROUS SCRAP SURVEY 
PLANNED BY MINES BUREAU 


Bureau of mines will make a sur- 
vey of the nonferrous scrap situa- 
tion similar to that made recently 
for iron and steel scrap. It is un- 
derstood survey will be conducted 
in the same manner in which the 
iron and steel scrap survey was 
made. 

Bureau also is making survey of 
domestic deposits of strategic min- 
erals as provided in the strategic 
materials act. Investigations being 
made in conjunction with the geo- 
logical survey and are to determine 
extent and quality of mineral de- 
posits, the most suitable methods of 
mining and beneficiating them, the 











cost at which metals may be pro- 
duced from them. 

John W. Finch, director, bureau 
of mines, explained the co-operation 
between the bureau of mines and 
the geological survey in exploratory 
operations and the distinct and sep- 
arate functions of the procurement 
division of the treasury department 
in administering that part of the 
act that provides for the purchase 
of strategic materials. 

Mr. Finch emphasized the bureau 
of mines has nothing to do with ac- 
quisition of stockpiles. He also 
enumerated several services which 
are not authorized by the act but 
which the bureau, as the result of 
apparently widespread misunder- 
standing, has been repeatedly re- 
quested to perform. 


FURTHER STEEL HEARING 
DATE UNDETERMINED 


When further steel hearings will 
be held before TNEC is dependent 
largely on when the United States 
Steel Corp. can produce witnesses 
in connection with the survey which 
the corporation is to present. Gen- 
eral opinion is that this will be 
around the middle of January, but 
no date has yet been set. 

Report of A. H. Feller, department 
of justice, which he will file with 
TNEC has been slowed up some- 
what and it is not definite when it 
will be available. Report will be the 
result of the questionnaire sent by 
the department of justice to 50 of 
the larger steel units. 


EDISON ANNOUNCES NEW NAVY 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Charles Edison, acting navy secre- 
tary, has announced a new order 
providing for the co-ordination of 
navy research. 

New order directs that navy ord- 
nance, aeronautics, and the bureaus 
of engineering, construction, and 
repairs each designate an officer 
in their respective bureaus “who 
shall be the head of a section de- 
voted to science and technology.” 

Officers designated are to act as 
liaison with the naval research lab- 
oratory and are to be members of 
the navy department council for re- 
search. Director of the naval re- 
search laboratory is to be senior 
member of this new council. The 
purpose of the council will be to 
recommend to the secretary of the 
navy “action in respect to research 
problems, their assignment and 
measures to be taken to finance 
them.” 


M Factory sales of mechanical 
stokers in October’ totaled 18,222 
units; in September, 20,398. Sales in 
October, 1938, were 17,681. Reports 
to the bureau of the census show 
ten months’ sales this year were 
89,883; last year 83,545. 
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AVIATION 


HEAVY ORDERS INCREASE 
AIRCRAFT EXPANSIONS 


@ ALTHOUGH aircraft industries 
have been fairly conservative in 
their plant expansions, burden of 
backlogs and mounting orders have 
forced several of them to extend 
their facilities, and to add more men 
to their respective payrolls. Lift- 
ing of the embargo, which caused 
an influx of foreign orders, together 
with sporadic placing of orders by 
both the government and commer- 
cial lines, have had decided effects. 


United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn., since lifting of the em- 
bargo, has received heavy cash ad- 
vances on the more than $70,060,000 
worth of foreign orders. So heavy 
is this company’s business that it is 
contemplating taking on 4000 more 
employes in the near future. United 
plans on moving in its new $1,000,- 
000 factory addition to be completed 
early in January. New machinery 
for the plant will aggregate $3,000,- 
000. Company’s current backlog of 
$125,000,000 will necessitate using 
the new facilities as quickly as pos- 
sible, with capacity operations being 
scheduled throughout 1940. 

With the completion of a $5,000,- 
000 order for 230 combat training 
planes for France, and an order of 
$12,000,000 for the same type of air- 
plane for Great Britain, North 
American Aviation Co., Inglewood, 
Calif., received an additional order 
for 600 more of the same type of 


ships valued at $19,000,000. This 
company has hired 1000 new men 
in the last 60 days. Work is being 
pushed in North American’s plant 
addition. With a backlog of $47,- 
000,000, factory employs 5000 men 
and has enough orders to keep it 
busy for two years. 

More machinery has been ordered 
by Fairchild Aviation Corp., Ja- 
maica, L. I., as it increased its ca- 
pacity 25 per cent. 


Receives Additional Order 


Official sources in the latter part 
of last week revealed Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
signed a contract with the British 
government for 200 additional re- 
connaissance bombers to cost over 
$20,000,000. Price includes complete 
planes and spare parts. 

The same sources also disclosed 
that Lockheed has completed the 
$27,000,000 order for 250 reconnais- 
sance bombers for Great Britain 
and will start on a $10,000,000 con- 
tract for 100 similar twin-engined 
warplanes for Australia. It was also 
stated properties of Continental 
Aeronautic Corp., which includes a 
going plant with 158,000 square feet 
and 23% acres of land at Burbank, 
Calif., was purchased by Lockheed. 
Details of transaction were not re- 
vealed, but it is indicated the pur- 
chase price is about $600,000. Lock- 
heed will move in all factory opera- 
tions of its subsidiary unit, Vega 
Airplane Co. 

Approximately 57 per cent of- 
business on hand at Glen L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, is for export, largely 





Bombers and Spare Parts for Britain 
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@ One of the largest aircraft commitments made in this country was completed 


recently by Lockheed Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif. 


Order, signed by British air 


ministry, called for 250 reconnaissance bombers and spare parts for Royal Air Force, 
expenditure amounting to $27,000,000. Above is a general view of Lockheed plant 
showing several partially completed bombers. NEA photo 
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to France. The remaining 43 per 
cent is for the United States army 
and navy. The company now car- 
ries 13,000 men onits payroll. These 
are now working in three shifts. 

Martin last week began cutting 
material for the first of the B-26 
bombers which it is building for the 
United States army. The company 
has a contract for $16,000,000 cover- 
ing the fighting planes which are 
to be delivered some time in 1940. 
An engineering staff of 500 has 
been working night and day in com- 
pleting the details. Much of the 
materials for the new ship, how- 
ever, has been delivered, and a con- 
siderable portion of the tooling up 
of the factory production has been 
completed. The new bomber is a 
bi-motored, all metal monoplane in 
corporating a number of new im- 
provements. 

From a foreign purchaser, Vultee 
Aircraft division, Aviation Mfg. 
Corp., Downey, Calif., received an 
additional order for 51 B-12 single 
engine bombers to be equipped with 
1500-horsepower Wright’ engines. 
This brings the Vultee division’s 
backlog to $8,000,000. 


Tests Pursuit Plane 


Vultee also is completing tests on 
a new pursuit plane which incorpo- 
rates a Pratt & Whitney 1100-horse- 
power air-cooled’ radial engine. 
Plane is designed with a long nose 
which reduces air resistance. It is 
expected the ship will have a speed 
over 400 miles per hour. 

Last week arrangements were 
completed for leasing of additional 
factory space which will increase, by 
one-third the floor area of Boe: 
ing Aircraft Co., Seattle. Company 
will occupy modern plant of Fisher 
Body Corp. adjacent to Boeing plant 
No. 2. Increasing the area from 
574,000 to 764,000 square feet, ac- 
cording to P. G. Johnson, president, 
will permit sub-assembly work on 
current projects for both military 
and commercial. 

Approximately 11,000 square feet 
of floor space will be added to the 
Propeller division, Curtis-Wright 
Corp., Clifton, N. J. A contract was 
awarded last week for the erection 
of a one-story building. This is the 
second expansion this year at Clif- 
ton, increasing the total area about 
110,000 square feet, compared with 
65,000 square feet at the beginning 
of the year. The company recently 
acquired Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt’s 
hollow-steel propeller blade division. 


@ Steel barrel and drum production 
in October totaled 1,549,056 units, 
against 1,163,465 in September and 
841,653 in October, 1938, as reported 
to the bureau of the census. Total 
for ten months, 8,717,996 units, com- 
pares with 6,938,155 in the corre- 
sponding period, 1938. 
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BALANCED ENGINEERING DESIGN 
Gets Those Jobs Out Faster 


Modern carbide tools impose new designing problems. One way Cut 
Master meets them is with pressure lubricated Timken Roller bearing 
spindle which permits the heaviest cuts easily and with assured accuracy. 
This and many other anti-friction bearings throughout the machine assure 
efficiency of input horsepower as well as smooth delivery of this power 
at the point of cutting. This smooth flow of power is delivered over the 
full range of twenty different table speeds. 


Our new circular discusses the many other new features which place 
Cut Master to the front in the Vertical Turret Lathe field. 


BRIDGEPORT THE BULLARD COMPANY  CONNEctTIcuT 








By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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@ SPEAKING before the Houston, 
Tex., chamber of commerce last 
week, William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp., 
glanced back over the past decade 
in the motor industry and reviewed 
some of the tribulations incident to 
the building of automobiles. To 
Texans his remarks provided much 
food for thought; to those allied 
with the motor industry they were 
more in the nature of a summary of 
“sad but true” events of the period 
1932-39. 

“In our industry,” Mr. Knudsen 
declared, “we use a great deal of 
steel and most of this steel has to 
be heat treated to obtain the proper 
strength and durability. Let indus- 
try look upon this period of life in 
the United States as its heat treat- 
ing period from which we will come 
out stronger and more durable.” It 
is perhaps presumptuous to add the 
hope this national heat treatment 
will be of such a character that no 
intergranular corrosion will develop 
in the years to come. 

Looking back to the early days of 
the 1934 union organizing cam- 
paigns in the motor industry, Mr. 
Knudsen commented on the origin 
of the term “speed-up”, of which so 
much has been heard since. He 
pointed out that “organizers for the 
early locals were all trade unionists 
and when they saw a conveyor line 
they were perfectly aghast at all 
the movement, so that they could 
only arrive at the conclusion the 
effort was tremendous and the con- 
veyor a perfectly inhuman thing. 

“Now, to get at the root of the 
thing, a motor car weighs on an av- 
erage 3200 to 3400 pounds. This 
material has to be handled until the 
car is started and can handle itself. 
The first motor cars were built in 
Stalls, cne at a time, and all the 
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different units had to be carted to 
the stall and handled by the men 
in assembling. An early mechanic 
in the motor car industry (often 
identified as C. E. Sorenson of 
Ford—Ed.) evidently visited a pack- 
ing house and saw how pigs were 
strung up and dismembered with- 
out being handled, and conceived the 
idea that if most or all of the ma- 
terial handling could be taken care 
of by conveying, work would be 
lighter and more efficient. So we 
got the conveyor which produces 
nothing but acts as a material car- 
rier, leaving the mechanic free to 
do the work. 

“Various claims have been made 
that by moving the control up a 


notch on the conveyor, production 
can be increased. This, of course, 
is silly, as all supporting operations 
are geared to the conveyor speed 
and the whole picture must stay in 
balance in order to provide a steady 
flow of finished product. 

“However, the term ‘speed-up’ 
was a good word and it made an 
impression on people who were un- 
familiar with the plant operations. 
There is no sense in setting produc- 
tion rates which are difficult or un- 
reasonable—the only result of such 
practice is bad work, which is a hun- 
dred-fold more expensive than any 
saving that could be gained in pro- 
ductive labor costs.” 

On the subject of seniority, pro- 





Vertical Lathe in Ford’s New Tool and Die Shop 
































@ To handle large dies for automotive stampings, exceptionally heavy equipment 


is required in the new tool and die shop of Ford Motor Co.. 
Compare iis size with that of the man standing on the platform 


vertical lathe. 


such as this huge 
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visions for which are carefully de- 
tailed in union contracts with mo- 
tor companies, Mr. Knudsen also had 
some noteworthy observations. “On 
the face of it,” he said, “it seems 
reasonable that men with the long- 
est service shall retain their employ- 


ment the longest when adverse 
business conditions require reduc- 
tion in the working force. How- 
ever, there are drawbacks. If an 


entire city is organized, the man is 
practically becoming a serf to the 
company which gave him his first 
job. If he is laid off, he cannot go 
elsewhere unless he starts at the 
bottom of the seniority list and if 
he does he has to leave when he is 
called back to his original job, or 
else forfeit his seniority standing. 

“The net result is that seniority 
protects the poorer worker and 
hamstrings the good mechanic who 
hesitates to throw his. standing 
away in order to get a job more to 
his liking. It also seriously inter- 
feres with young people getting 
jobs in industry where a union con- 
tract eliminates them from any con- 
sideration until new employment is 
created. 


Sees Seniority System as Menace 


“As long as I have known any- 
thing about industry the older men 
in point of service and skill always 
have been the last to be laid off, 
but with the varieties of seniority 
rulings now in force—departmental, 
occupational or plant-wide the 
whole system is getting to be more 
of a menace than a benefit. 

“Security to my mind is a much 
overworked expression nowadays. 
It has almost come to stand for a 
living whether anyone works or not. 
Recent legislation, projected or re- 
jected, brings to the forefront more 
and more the idea that this world 
owes everybody a living regardless. 

“IT believe that whatever our dif- 
ficulties have been during the past 
ten years—-whatever they will be 
during the next ten years—industry 
in the United States will work to 
improve its products through ex- 
perimentation and research. It will 
adopt such social measures as are 
consistent with good business prac- 
tice and retain its place in the world 
markets because we have in our 
country the material, the men and 
the incentive to make things better.” 


@ FROM a production standpoint, 
the industry currently is operating 
on a near all-time record basis. 
Weekly output of around 120,000 
cars is made up, roughly, of 24,000 
from Ford, 26,000 from Chrysler, 
49,000 from General Motors, 3000 
from Hudson, 3000 from Packard, 
2000 from Nash, 3500 from Stude- 
baker, 1000 from Willys and the 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


balance from independent truck 
builders and other miscellaneous as- 
semblies. December will see around 
450,000 cars and trucks produced. 

Continued mild weather in the 
middle west has been an important 
fe ..or in the strength of new car 
sales. In Detroit, for example, there 
had been no snow up to Dec. 13 and 
no uncomfortably cold weather. In 
face of this break from the weather 
man, buyers of new cars were not 
postponing purchases, and the added 
impetus of the Christmas season 
has made the lot of most retail out- 
lets a joyful one, darkened only by 
inability to obtain delivery of some 
models. 

Pontiac reports the greatest No- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... 399,186 226,952 356,950 
Feb....... 888,900 202,597 317,517 
March.... 519,022 238,447 389,489 
April... 553,231 237,929 354,263 
May...... 540,377 210,174 313,214 
June ..... 821,158 189,402 324,235 
July...... 456,808 150,450 218,478 
AUS.....,., Sawai 96,946 103,343 
Sept...... 175,630 89,623 192,672 
Ort... 337,979 215,286 323,017 
10 mos.... 4,292,459 1,857,806 2,893,178 
Nov. ..... 376,629 390,405 
Dec....... 347,349 406,960 
Year .....5,016,487 2,655,171 ee Naas 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
POOGS SB sc iweiede> 86,700 96,735 
Nov. 25 ; 72,520 84,730 
Dec, 2 eRe 93,638 97,795 
PR oss veeat et *115,488 100,705 
102,905 


POG? Eis gah as 117,805 
+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 


Dec. 16 Dec. 9 
General Motors ..... 49,355 48,925 
Chrysler ei tove a *25,980 
Ford eo Pe eer ete Pee) 24,225 
All others 15,775 16,358 


*Revised 





vember car sales in its history, the 
total being 21,539, or 44.7 per cent 
ahead of last year. Up to Dec. 1, 
59,218 cars of 1940 series had been 
completed, or 64 per cent ahead of 
the same total for last year. Pro- 
jecting this record ahead, sales of- 
ficials predict a 48-55 per cent in- 
crease for the model year, or as- 
sembly of around 220,000 cars. 

Hudson sales for the week ended 
Dec. 2 totaled 2500 and represented 
the best sales week since June 19, 
1937. By the end of this month, 
Hudson will have shipped to deal- 
ers in the United States alone more 
cars than were shipped in the en- 
tire 1939 model season. 

Chevrolet sales figures tor No- 
vember show the highest total for 
any one month since August, 1937 





—89,377 cars and trucks, a gain of 
16.2 per cent over November, 1938. 

Willys sales to dealers in Novem- 
ber were 71.8 per cent ahead of the 
same month last year. 


@ INTERESTING experiment is 
being made here by Holley Car- 
buretor Co. as to the effect of music 
on morale and efficiency of plant 
employes. A_ large _ radio-phono- 
graph has been installed in the shop 
and during lunch hour and prompt- 
ly at quitting time in the afternoon 
it is set in operation. Employes are 
permitted to dance during noon 
hour and are said to be much in 
favor of the musical interludes. Of- 
ficials are understood to be consid- 
ering the probable effect of play- 
ing of music during actual working 
hours. Soothing effects of Benny 
Goodman and Guy Lombardo on the 
nerves of men and women busy on 
small machining and assembly op- 
erations might be such as to im- 
prove efficiency and speed output. 
Holley produces carburetors for sev- 
eral customers, the largest being 
Ford which divides carburetor re- 
quirements between Holley and the 
Ford carburetor plant at Milford, 
Mich. Other products include a wide 
range of automotive specialties such 
as distributor heads and the like. 


Ford Loses Tax Appeal 


While music may stir the fingers 
of plant forces to unprecedented 
agility, the daily blare of a gang of 
loudspeakers in the vicinity of Gen- 
eral Motors, Fisher and New Cen- 
ter buildings, beehives of office ac- 
tivities for motor companies and a 
host of supply sources, was prov- 
ing disconcerting to many last 
week. Thousands in this nerve cen- 
ter of the industry are strong be- 
lievers in the spiritual elevation 
produced by a Christmas carol, but 
they found themselves wincing as 
six amplifiers bellowed forth the 
glad tidings. 

Legal department of Ford Motor 
Co. is studying an adverse decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
in Washington, after Ford had ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the 
Texas franchise tax law which re- 
quires in addition to a long-term 
permit fee an annual franchise tax 
for the privilege of doing business 
within the state. The tax is based 
on the capital employed in the busi- 
ness, 60 cents per thousand for the 
first million and 30 cents for each 
additional thousand. Texas seeks 
to levy the tax on the basis of a 
graduated charge upon such a pro- 
portion of capital stock and undi- 
vided profits of a corporation as 
the gross receipts of Texas _ busi- 
ness relate to total gross business 
inside and outside the state. 
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(Above) Intricate Multiple Spindle Drill in which 105 Torrington Needle 
Bearings give trouble-free performance under very close space limitations. 


UNDREDS of multiple-spindle Fixed 
Center Drills equipped with Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings have been in 
service since 1935 with never a call for 
bearing replacements. B. M. Root Com- 
pany of York, Pa., manufacturer of the 
equipment, states that Torrington Needle 
Bearings have virtually eliminated servicing. 
“One hundred and five bearings are 
used in the large unit shown above, and 
the B. M. Root Company says,““One of 
the greatest advantages is the fact that 
in many close-center applications it is 
the on/y anti-friction bearing that could 


possibly be used.” 


The full complement of rollers in these 
bearings provides many linear inches of 
contact with resulting high capacities. 
Small, light, simple in design, simple to 
install, they frequently allow economies 
in machine assembly in addition to in- 


creasing efficiency. 


After Needle Bearings were installed 


in the g-Spindle drill shown, higher speeds 
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(Above) B. M. Root Company’s 9-Spindle Fixed Center 
Drillin which 19 Torrington Needle Bearings are used. 


(Right) Cross-section shows how Needle Bearings over- 
come space limitations and keep spindles in alignment. 


were obtained without additional pro- 
vision for lubrication. Because of the lip 
construction of their retaining shells, 
these bearings not only retain Jubricant 
for long periods but also keep out dirt 
and metal chips ruinous to bushings. 
The Torrington Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to work with you in 
adapting the advantages of the Needle 
Bearing to your products. For further in- 


formation write for Catalog No. 10, For 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 
TAKE SPINDLE SHOCK 
LOADS THAT ONCE 
RUINED BUSHINGS 












Needle Bearings to be used in heavier 


service, request Booklet 103X from our 
associate, the Bantam Bearings Corpora- 


tion, South Bend, Ind. 
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Current Events 


In Chicago ... 


By J. F. POWELL 
Chicago Editor, STEEL 


@ IN CHICAGO after a_ seven 
months’ stay in the Netherlands 
where he was engaged in the prep- 
aration of plans for a new plate mill, 
E. Gordon Fox, vice president, Freyn 
Engineering Co., Chicago, brought 
back an interesting description of 
that country’s steel industry. There 
the Royal Dutch Blast Furnace & 
Steel Works is building a mill for 
plates up to 110 inch, because of the 
demand for ship plates, and because 
pig iron exports had become more 
difficult. 

The mill is expected to oper- 
ate early in 1941. It will augment 
existing facilities of the Royal Dutch 
works, which include three 500-ton 
blast furnaces and two 75-ton sta- 
tionary open hearths at Ymuiden, 
west terminus of the North Sea 
canal. This plant, owned by a cor- 
poration with government partici- 
pation, is now building two more 
75-ton open hearths. It is the sole 
iron producer in Holland. The 
open-hearth furnaces follow Amer- 
ican practice but the layout is more 
Continental; charging boxes are 
outside the building columns, in- 
volving a rotary movement of the 
charging car with each box. 

Ingots are transported to the ad- 
joining plant of Van Leer’s Associ- 
ated Factories, which boasts a small 
sheet mill, and a billet and sheet 
bar mill. A merchant mill for the 
smaller sizes also is being built. 


War Increases Plate Needs 


Holland produces its own metal- 
lurgical coke, although requiring a 
mixture of about 50 per cent Ger- 
man or British coal. Holland’s own 
coal comes from the Limburg 
region between Germany and Bel- 
gium. This region has an elevation 
of 1000 feet above sea level, con- 
trary to a conception Holland is all 
canals and floodlands. The country, 
however, has no iron ore, but uses 
principally French, Spanish and 
Swedish ores. 

Being about the fifth largest ship- 
building nation, plate demands are 
usually high. Equipment contracts 
for the new mill carried a cancella- 
tion clause, should war break out in 
Europe before Oct. 1. War, of 
course, came Sept. 1, while Mr. Fox 
was still in Holland, but the Dutch 
are going ahead with the mill any- 
way. The war has increased build- 
ing costs, but also increased plate 
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needs, with the numerous ships 
vital for Dutch colonial trade be- 
ing sunk. Previously, plates had 
been imported chiefly from Ger- 
many, Belgium and United States, 
with the latter getting a large share 
of the business because 01 the su- 
perior quality of its plates, Mr. Fox 
adds. 
+ 


Will Open Hall of Metals 


Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Jackson Park, Chicago, plans 
to open its Hall of Metals to the 
public early in 1940, it was learned 
last week. Foyer of the hall will 
have a metals motif. Floor will be 
a mosaic of steel shapes, with sec- 
tions of bars, rails, squares, octa- 
gons, and other forms imbedded in 
it. Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has 
commissioned Edward Trumbull, 
New York artist, to do the murals 
in the foyer, and a_ preliminary 
sketch indicates they will be a sym- 
phony of ladles, gears, and other 
symbols of the industry, done in 
colors. 

First to catch the eye in the main 
hall is a steam hammer built by 
James Naismith some 100 years 
ago. Other exhibits will include 
blast furnace and open-hearth mod- 
els and a working model of a con- 
tinuous strip mill. Machine tool in- 
dustry will be well represented, as 
will practically all branches of the 
metal working field. 

. 


Railroad Recalls Men 


Chicago & North Western rail- 
road has recalled 278 men to work 
in its car and locomotive shops, R. 
L. Williams, chief executive, re- 
vealed last week. Considerable 
work is being done on passenger 
cars for winter runs to California, 
while 220 of the 278 men will be em- 
ployed repairing locomotives. Over 
$100,000 is being spent for recon- 
struction and improvement of the 
locomotive shops here. Encouraged 
over business prospects, Mr. Wil- 
liams stated he thought present 
situation would continue for at least 
several months. 

od 


Harvester’s Hospitalization Plan 


Employes Benefit association of 
International Harvester Co. an- 
nounced adoption of a _ hospitaliza- 
tion plan under which employe- 
members will receive benefits of 
$4.50 a day, up to a maximum of 31 
days, when confined in a hospital, 
effective Jan. 1. An employe-mem- 
ber will contribute 12 cents a week, 
or 52 cents a month, depending on 
whether he is paid weekly or 
monthly, to a hospitalization fund. 
Company will contribute to this 
fund an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of the employe contributions. 





Activities of Steel 


Users, Makers 


@ METAL Specialty Co., Cincin- 
nati, has purchased a new building 
and property in Richmond, Ind. An 
addition has just been completed, 
twice the size of the original build- 
ing this to be used for stamping, 
forming, assembling and rolling of 
metals, which operations were for- 
merly carried on in Kokomo. The 
smaller original building will be 
used for the manufacture of plastic 
injection moldings. 

° 

Davis Keyseater Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is erecting a steel and brick 
addition to its plant, with about 
1500 square feet of floor space. 

° 

Vulcan Steam Forging Co., Buf- 
falo, has been appointed warehouse 
distributor in the Buffalo territory 
for Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., handling Bethlehem too] steels. 

. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York, has removed its. Pittsburgh 
district sales office from its Bridge- 
ville, Pa., plant to the Henry W. 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh. G. F. 
Frietschi is Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of sales. 

¢ 

William Jessop & Sons Inc., New 
York, has established a warehouse 
and sales office at 1024 West Seven 
Mile road, Detroit. E. R. S. Reeder 
has been appointed Detroit district 
sales manager. A complete range 
of sizes and analyses of tool and 
die steels will be carried. 

. 

Progressive Welder Co., Detroit, 
maker of hydraulic welding and 
punching equipment for special and 
general industrial uses, has awarded 
contracts to the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, for the design and construc- 
tion of a modern plant. The new 
plant, occupying a three-acre site at 
3080 Outer drive at Moenhart av- 
enue, will be ready for occupancy 
Feb. 15. The initial unit will pro- 
vide over 27,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

° 

Monarch Steel Co., Indianapolis, 
is building a new cold drawn mill, to 
be completed late this month. Cold 
drawn bars, wire products, turned 
and polished shaftings, and precision 
turned, ground and polished ma- 
terials will be manufactured in the 
new addition. First unit of the 
plant under construction consists of 
a storage building, pickling unit, 
power house, and a large building 
for finishing steel. Several more 
structures for finishing capacity will 
be built. 
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Salesmen See 


Good Prospects 


@ GENERAL business will be sat- 
isfactory throughout the United 
States for first quarter at least, 
forecast salesmen for Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland turret lathe 
manufacturers, in Cleveland for the 
company’s annual sales conference. 
Salesmen were questioned on the 
business picture in their respective 
territories. 

To the question, “What is the 
outlook for business in general in 
your territory for first quarter?” 16 
of the 21 salesmen answered “good” 
and five answered “fair.” Not one 
thought business would be “poor.” 


“Not Building Inventories” 


Replies to a question as to current 
business picture with respect to pro- 
ducers’ goods industries, consumers’ 
goods industries and metal trade, 
placed producers’ goods industries 
in the lead. Seventeen rated pro- 
ducers’ goods as “good” and four as 
“fair.” Eleven rated consumers’ 
goods industries as “good” and ten 
as “fair.” Retail trade ratings were 
ten “good” and 11 “fair.” 

All the salesmen agreed business 
now being done by manufacturing 
concerns reflects actual demand and 


not a build-up of inventory in hands 
of manufacturers, dealers and re- 
tailers based On hopes and expecta- 
tions. One commented: “Do not 
know of any case where business 
on hand does not reflect actual de- 
mand.” Another said: “All pur- 
chases against backlog of orders.” 
Only exception was in brass and 
copper products, chiefly for plumb- 
ing purposes, where a winter inven- 
tory build-up is natural. 

While it was noted some manufac- 
turers had covered future materials 
and supplies requirements, based on 
anticipated business to some extent, 
general opinion was that barring an 
unexpected or sudden falling off in 
business, manufacturers would not 
find themselves with unwanted in- 
ventories. 

Industries listed in reponse to 
the question, “What industries in 
particular in your territory are en- 
joying exceptionally good busi- 
ness?” were: aircraft and aircraft 
accessories, steel, machine tools, au- 
tomobiles and automobile parts, 
plumbing goods, electrical and pow- 
er transmission equipment, instru- 
ments, cameras, farm machinery, 
motion picture equipment, cranes, 
excavators, pumps and compressors, 
stokers, diesel equipment and textile 


machinery. In Houston, Tex., re- 
tail trade and building, both resi- 
dential and commercial, were re- 


ported as exceptionally good. 
“By far the most important con- 





Foreman Exhibits Miniature Lathe at Hobby Show 


FI 


@ Model turret lathe that is an 
exact replica in every detail of a 
full size machine stole the show 
when employes exhibited their hob- 
bies at the Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, open house last week. 
The work of Paul H. Klamm, a 
planer department foreman, the 
miniature lathe has turrets that ac- 
tually index, a head stock with com- 
plete range of adjustable speeds, an 
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oil pump that circulates coolant, 
and all other details found in a reg- 
ular tool. And everything works. 
Not more than 20 inches in overall 
length, the model has gears in 
apron feeds as small as %-inch in 
diameter. In photo, Mr. Klamm, 
right, who spent 1200 hours build- 
the miniature, is explaining its fine 
points to Nels Swenson, Warner & 
Swasey plant superintendent. 


clusion to be drawn from these re- 
plies,” Charles J. Stilwell, Warner 
& Swasey president, said, “is that 
although business received a decid- 
ed impetus from war abroad and 
defense at home, the major share of 
our present manufacturing activity 
is in fact founded upon actual cur- 
rent demand for and consumption 
of the goods and merchandise de- 
signed to fulfill the normal peace- 
time needs of the American peo- 
ple.” 


Moderate Rise in 1940 
Seen by Colonel Ayres 


@ Business developments in 1940 
will be shaped by war and the na- 
tional political campaign, and since 
both are unpredictable, accurate 
forecasts are impossible, stated Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co., before the 
Cleveland chamber of commerce last 
week. Colonel Ayres, however, ven- 
tured the following predictions: 

Volume of industrial production, 
which was about 105 this year, will 
be about 110, and the average for 
the year will not vary from that 
level by 10 per cent. 

National income, which will be 
about $69,000,000,000 for 1939, will 
probably total $71,000,060,000 in 1940. 

Contracts for new building prob 
ably will be larger than those for 
any previous recovery year, and the 
largest since 1930, but not as large 
as those of that year. 

Railroad freight loadings will be 
larger than those of 1939, but larger 
by less than 10 per cent. 

Iron and steel output probably 
will vary not more than 12 per cent 
from 1939. 

Automobile production seems like 
ly to be within 10 per cent of 1939 
output. 

Total of wage payments reached 
in 1937 its highest level since the 
bottom of the depression, and in 
1940 probably will be within 4 per 
cent of that sum. 


Employes With Long 
Service Record Honored 


@ Seventy centuries of continuous 
service for the same company were 
recognized Dec. 9 by the American 
Steel & Wire Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. 

A total of 244 employes whose ac- 
cumulated service adds up to 6990 
years were guests at a luncheon at 
the company’s American Works, 
Cleveland, and were awarded the 
corporation’s service medals. Indi- 
viduals participating included em- 
ployes who have worked for the 
company for periods ranging from 
25 to 50 years. 





National, Industrial Reforms, More 


Employment, Aim of Manufacturers 


g@ A NUMBER of important reso- 
lutions were adopted by the Con- 
gress of American Industry, held 
in New York, Dec. 6-8, under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. (For a previous 
report on proceedings at this meet- 
ing, see STEEL, Dec. 11, pp. 15-18). 

Holding that the reciprocal trade 
agreements program has involved 
abrogation of the principle of flex- 
ible tariffs providing for changes up 
or down as changing conditions may 
warrant, and that future reciprocal 
trade agreements should be made 
only on a bilateral basis, on findings 
of a nonpartisan, scientific, fact-find- 
ing committee and approved by the 
senate, it was resolved that negotia- 
tions of further trade agreements, 
including revision or expansion of 
old agreements, should be opposed, 
also that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act should not be extended in 
its present form beyond the June, 
1940, expiration date. 

As the underlying purpose of un- 
employment compensation laws is 
reduction of unemployment and not 
payment of benefits, the principle 
of experience rating for employers 
who regularize or stabilize employ- 
ment should be embodied in all state 
laws. Social security laws should be 
revised to conform with sound finan- 
cial and economic policy. Payment 
of all current benefits should be fi- 
nanced through current taxes so 
that revenue derived from these 
taxes will not exceed the expected 
amount of benefit disbursements; 
in this way curtailment of purchas- 
ing power on the part of industry 
and wage earners in excess of bene- 
fits will be obviated. 


Should Balance Budget 

Pump priming is a_ repeatedly 
demonstrated failure. The budget 
should be balanced at the earliest 
possible date, without depriving the 
destitute of sustenance, primarily 
by reduction of expenditures, since 
added taxation without national fi- 
nancial balance would precipitate a 
condition worse than the present. 
Our complete tax structure should 
be studied thoroughly by an im- 
partial committee representing fed- 
eral and state governments, busi- 
ness and labor interests. 

The two securities acts should be 
consolidated and provisions moder- 
ated to encourage and facilitate in- 
vestment of new capital in employ- 
ment-creating enterprise; this to be 
accomplished without affecting de- 
sirable objective of these acts. 

The Walter-Logan bill, designed 
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to prescribe limitations to the pow- 
ers to be exercised by administrative 
boards and agencies of the federal 
government, should be enacted by 
the next congress in order to es- 
tablish standards of administrative 
procedure. 

If continued in effect, the fair 
labor standards act should be amend- 
ed to remove unnecessary hardships 
to employers and to correct un- 
sound interpretations and policies 
which have developed in its admin- 
istration. 

Inequalities under the national la- 
bor relations acts and its administra- 
tion should be removed in order to 
contribute to continued and _ sus- 
tained improvement in business and 
employment. 

The Borah-O’Mahoney federal li- 
censing bill should not be enacted; 
it would bring a dangerous compul- 
sory control over industry. 


War Is Out 


The Guffey coal act should be re- 
pealed promptly. Government com- 
petition with private’ enterprise 
should cease. The country must be 
kept out of war. Solution of the 
transportation problem should be 
expedited and that shippers should 
be asked to contribute to this effort. 
To help the farmer, the association’s 
agricultural committee should con- 
tinue its research work. 

Speaking on principles behind em- 
ployer-employe harmony, Charles 
R. Hook, president, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middleton, O., pointed 
out that workers generally have the 
same wishes, desires, hopes, ambi- 
tions and aspirations aS manage- 
ment. They look forward to climb- 
ing the ladder of progress so they 
can provide a better standard of liv- 
ing for their families. The form of 
employer-employe relations never 
can be the same in two plants, but 
the basic principle always is that of 
mutual interest and understanding. 
Where management is frank and 
honest, and the men feel they are 
treated fairly, harmony usually pre- 
vails. 

Mr. Hook objected to the phrase 
“collective bargaining” because it 
implies that one party to the nego- 
tiations will obtain advantages at 
the expense of the other. He very 
much preferred the term “collective 
co-operation.” 

Have we gone so far in regulating 
free economic enterprise that we 
have taken the life out of it? This 
question was asked by Wendell L. 
Willkie, president, Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., who said that 





from now on our purpose should be 
not to augment the powers of state 
but to increase the opportunities of- 
fered to capital. He protested against 
the rapid increase in the number 


of state tariffs and regulations 
which interfere with interstate com- 
merce. He protested against govern- 
ment agencies which possess both 
prosecuting and judicial powers. 
“There isn’t a man in this room,” he 
declared, “who does not Know that 
if he criticizes a commission today, 
he and his company may suffer for 
it tomorrow.” 


Mend Business Methods 


Government is not the only trans- 
gressor; business too needs to mend 
its ways, said Mr. Willkie, continu- 
ing: “For many years various sec- 
tions of American industry have 
asked for special legislation which 
offered a temporary benefit at the 
expense of normal economic proc- 
esses. Business has asked for spe- 
cial subsidies and special tariffs, for 
special protection against price cut- 
ters or low-cost producers, for gov- 
ernment appropriations for this or 
that special purpose. Business can- 
not ask for government interference 
at one time and then indignantly re- 
ject it at another. It has not been a 
pretty picture to see business, in 
the hope of advantage, craven and 
afraid to take its case to the people.” 

Factors that threaten to change 
our national character were dis- 
cussed by H. W. Prentis Jr., presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and the association’s new 
president. Citing the wages and 
hours act, he asked: “What subtle 
influence does it have on a young 
man, paid a decent salary and ex- 
pected to work only a reasonable 
number of hours when you, his em- 
ployer, are forced by statute to com- 
pel him to watch the clock; when, 
no matter what his interest in his 
job may be, he makes you a law- 
breaker if he comes back to work 
of his own volition, without your 
knowledge, after office hours? How 
would the present business leaders 
of America have developed under 
such a program?” 

Members of congress are sincere 
and determined to aid business, de- 
clared Senator Burton K, Wheeler, 
Montana. He said he had no doubt 
but what corrective steps would be 
applied to the national labor rela- 
tions act and its administration at 
the next session. No government, 
he stated, can spend more than its 
income over a considerable time 
without coming face to face with 
bankruptcy, with dictatorship as a 
consequence. Congress, he said, is 
aiming at a balanced budget. 

Senator Wheeler criticized indus- 
try for “the mistake of over-empha- 
sizing your sales and merchandising 
activities on the assumption that 
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shrinking patronage can be _ bol- 
stered through redoubled sales ef- 
fort.” That, he believed, was putting 
the cart before the horse. It is not 
necessary to high-pressure John 
Jones into buying a new automo- 
bile. “You don’t have to high-pres- 
sure him into buying new clothes 
or more food or even a new home, 
—he wants them all. His wife wants 
a new refrigerator for her kitchen. 
John Jones and his wife and 40 
million others lack the means to 
buy goods with which our markets 
bulge. Industry has created the de- 
mand—but neither government nor 
business have provided the neces- 
sary purchasing power.” Industry 
should devote its energies to find- 
ing ways to give the farmers and 
the workers the necessary purchas- 
ing power, he said, to keep plants 
running, not 50 per cent, but 100 
per cent all the time. 

Why does capital exploit labor? 
This is a widely asked question in 
this country, said A. W. Hawkes, 
president, Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
New York, because a good many 
people seem to think that business 
makes an illegitimate profit out of 
its workers. He believed that if man- 
agement had furnished leadership 
for labor, labor would never have 
gone outside for the kind of leader- 
ship that in many cases is injurious 
to it. One of the vital necessities is 
for management and labor to apply 
themselves immediately to creation 
of a favorable public opinion. 

A junior achievement movement 


aimed at training young men to take 
care of themselves was described 
by S. Bayard Colgate, chairman, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Inc., New 
York. In New York City are 52 jun- 
ior achievement organizations 
through which 10,000 youths from 
16 to 21 years of age have passed. 
Among these only half of 1 per 
cent are unemployed, as compared 
with the fact that 48 per cent of to- 
tal unemployment is among youths 
in the same age group. 

All true Americans support the 
work of the Dies committee which 
has revealed subversive forces for 
what they are, whittling the foun- 
dations of the American system 
away, said R. W. Moore, president, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc., New 
York. 

Health and safety programs pay 
dividends not only in life and hap- 
piness but also in cash, said G. W. 
Cannon, vice president, Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. He described the sys- 
tem by which this company has 
made its men health and safety 
minded, by which it has improved 
its industrial relations, and by which 
it has been able to effect a saving 
of 30 per cent in its insurance costs. 


@ Tin exported from Netherland 
East Indies in November totaled 
3165 gross tons, it is reported by 
the International Tin Research and 
Development council, The Hague, to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. 





Mobile Laboratory Fights Fires 





@ Fire fighting with carbon dioxide or dry-ice gas will be demonstrated in large 
cities by this mobile unit, the Lux Laboratory of Fire Fighting. Sponsored by 
Walter Kidde & Co., New York, the unit's first road demonstration at Philadelpria, 


recently, showed how gasoline, 


oil and other liquid and electric fires are 


smothered by barrage of artificial snow, which cuts off fire's oxygen supply 
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MEETINGS 


COMMITTEES TO HAVE ONE 
DAY AT SCRAP CONVENTION 
@ FIRST day of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., at the William 


Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Jan. 9-11, 
has been designated “Committee 
Day.” Special meetings are being 


arranged for the organization’s com- 
mittees on traffic, chapter welfare, 


yard dealers, and exports; others 
may be scheduled later. 
Groundwork for a safety cam- 


paign in the scrap industry as the 
forerunner of an attack on indus- 
trial compensation rates will be 
laid by the yard dealers’ committee. 
Standardized by-laws for all 19 
chapters of the institute will be 
compiled by the chapter welfare 
committee. Current problems affect- 
ing freight rates and exports will 
be considered by the traffic and ex 
port committees, respectively. 

A proposed uniform contract for 
the scrap trade and codification of 
trade customs and terms will be 
submitted by Benjamin Schwartz, 
formerly director-general of the in- 
stitute and now a vice president, 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

It is hoped the proposal will be 
studied by the 19 chapters so that 
final action may be taken at the 
midyear meeting. 


COAL CONVENTION AND SHOW 
TO BE HELD IN CINCINNATI 


Seventeenth annual coal conven- 
tion and exposition of the American 
Mining congress will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, April 29-May 3. Harry M. 
Moses, president, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, is program commit- 
tee chairman. 

Tentative convention plans call 
for discussions on mechanization of 
mines, coal preparation, safety cam- 
paigns, and stream polution. 


EASTERN HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
TO MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 

Association of Highway Officials 
of North Atlantic States will con- 
duct its sixteenth annual conven 
tion at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlan 
tic City, N. J., Feb. 14-16. 


@ Commercial steel castings book- 
ings in October, as reported to the 
bureau of the census, totaled 119,- 
687 net tons, compared with 96,687 
tons in September and 25,418 tons 
in October, 1938. Production in Oc- 
tober was 72,096 tons, in Septem- 
ber 43,590 tons and in October, 1938, 
28,109 tons. Orders booked in ten 
months this year aggregated 518,- 
161 tons, compared with 264,508 
tons in the corresponding months, 
1938. 
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Why Not Try a New Approach? 
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@ LAST WEEK President Roosevelt took 
umbrage at the declaration by Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio that, with proper 
economies, the federal budget could be bal- 
anced in two years. The President said he 
would give anything in the world for a bill 
of particulars; he personally would give the 
senator a handsome prize if he would tell 
him how it could be done. 

While STEEL is not familiar with all the 
minute details of Senator Taft’s program, 
it believes that the problem of balancing 
the budget is relatively simple. Today, the 
federal government looks at the total 
amount of wealth in the national economy 
and tries to spread it around to do the most 
good. STEEL believes that the federal gov- 
ernment instead should concern itself 
primarily with increasing the amount of 
wealth invested productively in the devel- 
opment of the national economy. Since our 
wealth can be increased only through pro- 
duction of more goods and services, that 
automatically would mean more jobs, more 
payrolls, greater public purchasing power, 
less need for relief. The extent to which 
production is accelerated would determine 
the extent to which the government could 
withdraw from its deficit spending and re- 
lief financing. If production is pushed with 
sufficient vigor, jobs will be more abundant 
and the problem of relief will diminish. 


Much Can Be Learned from Industry's 
Program for Encouraging Investment 


President Roosevelt would do well to 
study and act on the declaration of prin- 
ciples and the resolutions adopted by the 
congress of American industry recently 
held under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. From them he 
would discover that the manufacturers are 
more than anxious to help elevate the na- 


tional economy to a plane that will bring 
more security and a higher scale of living 
for every American. How can this be 
brought about? The manufacturers con- 
cluded that this whole problem boils down 
to one imperative requirement—the invest- 
ment of a great deal more capital in private 
industry. 


Present Attitude Toward Profits 
Main Barrier to National Progress 


The President would also find that the 
present national attitude toward profits is 
held by the manufacturers to be the great- 
est barrier in the way of enlarged capital 
investment in industry. He would find that 
they have a carefully reasoned program 
which would make industrial investments 
more attractive. This involves mainly the 
revision of some of our existing laws and 
national policies and the character of their 
application. 

Manufacturers desire a certain degree of 
revision of the fair labor standards, na- 
tional labor relations, securities, social se- 
curity and reciprocal trade agreement laws. 
They want a tax system least burdensome 
to industry. They want less government 
competition with private industry. They 
want an early, sound solution of the trans- 
portation problem. They want repeal of the 
Guffey coal act, and assurance that the 
Borah-O’Mahoney federal licensing bill will 
not be enacted into law. 

None of the things that have been under- 
taken by our present national administra- 
tion have worked insofar as our national 
economy is concerned. The farm, unemploy- 
ment, relief and other problems continue 
unabated—and we continue to go further 
into the red. Why not try a new approach? 
Why not adopt the program of the manu- 
facturers? 
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OB USIVE 


Activity Index at Highest 
Level Since May 1, 1937 


@ REFLECTING the sharp upturn in automobile pro- 
duction and electric power consumption during the week 
ended Dec. 9, STEEL’S index of activity in the iron, steel 
and metalworking industries forged ahead to reach 
the highest level since the week ended May 1, 1937. The 
index now stands at 123.9, a gain of 6 points over 
the previous week’s figure and compares favorably 
with the 100.7 level recorded during the correspond- 
ing week last year. 





9. 


peak level of year during the week ended Dec. 
This important business indicator will probably recede 
slightly from the 94 per cent rate during the remain- 
ing weeks of this year. However, large order backlogs 
assure a good rate of operations in the steel industry 
through the early months of 1940. At this time last 
year the national steel rate was at the 61 per cent 
level, from which point it receded to 58, 52, and 40 
per cent respectively through the remaining weeks of 
the year. 

Automobile output in the week ended Dec. 9, of 115,- 
488 units represented the largest weekly total since 122,- 
890 cars were assembled during the week ended July 
3, 1937. In the preceding week 93,638 units were pro- 
duced and 100,705 in the corresponding week last year. 
With further week to week increases likely during De- 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


expected to be the second largest in history of the tract awards in the 37 eastern states, as compiled by 


industry. F. W. Dodge Corp. The increase in awards last month 
Electric power consumption soared to a new all-time regained part of the loss recorded during the previous 
high during the week ended Dec. 9, according to the’ period. Valuation of total construction during Novem- 
weekly report issued by the Edison Electric institute. ber totaled $299,847,000. This represents a moderate in- 
The rise in power output since the July 4 low has been’ crease from the October figure of $261,796,000, but was 
the most rapid in the history of the industry. Recent slightly below the November, 1938, total of $301,679,000. 
gains in production have been due to heavier demand In the first 11 months this year the total valuation of 
arising from the high rate of industrial operations construction awards aggregated $3,196,445,000, or an 
coupled with expanding seasonal demand for lighting. increase of 13.8 per cent over the $2,807,489,000 total 
While industrial activity in most lines is currently value of awards placed during the corresponding period 
running ahead of new business, the large order back- last year. 
logs accumulated plus the steady inflow of additional i " , idles 
orders is expected to maintain a high rate of operations FREIGHT CAR AWARDS DECLINE 
Domestic freight car awards during November re- 


through the early months of 1940. In a number of : tt . 
lines—iron and steel, machine tools, aircraft, ship- corded a sharp decline from the level prevailing in the 
Awards last month totaled 2650 


building, railway equipment—a good rate of produc. preceding two months. 
tion appears assured during the first quarter of next units, against 19,634 in October and 23,000 cars in Sep- 
year on the basis of the order backlogs now reported. tember. The November figure brings the total for the 
first 11 months up to 57,740, compared with 13,722 in the 

NOVEMBER CONSTRUCTION RECORDS GAIN corresponding period of last year, 51,336 in the same 
Increased activity in the non-residential, utilities, and 1937 period and 41,073 in the first 11 months of 1936. 
public works construction during November, forced a Featuring awards last month was the placing of 1100 
moderate increase in the valuation of construction con- cars by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad. 
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CY ee 63.5 43.5 14.5 89.0 2,355 2,134 1,436 1,762 689 621 538 1,160 18,365 18,700 19,896 113,316 
aS SAA 44.5 13.5 87.5 2,357 2,149 1,464 1,675 722 648 561 1,017 25,240 22,165 19,561 90,913 
7 ee ee 62.0 41.5 15.5 86.0 2,290 2,048 1,423 1,806 667 569 501 1,153 26,865 17,485 21,586 104,351 
Ps, Se aseses Te 46.0 15.0 84.5 2,444 2,215 1,476 1,792 806 660 587 1,166 41,245 16,100 23,116 100,042 
Ree 48.0 17.0 82.0 2,449 2,154 1,490 1,778 815 676 596 1,202 53,950 20,390 19,327 95,453 
Sept. 30 Stoeger 47.0 18.0 85.0 2,470 2,139 1,499 1,819 835 698 622 1,179 62,755 25,405 13.265 83,201 
RS Fre 87.5 48.5 19.0 84.0 2,465 2,154 1,506 1,806 8357 703 625 1,179 76,095 37,665 14,568 82,088 
OGG, 24.ncces, BOD 51.5 19.5 79.0 2,495 2,183 1,507 1,799 845 727 650 1,186 75,860 50,540 12,675 81,882 
Oct. 21 91.0 51.5 19.5 80.0 2,494 2,214 1,528 1,824 861 706 642 1,134 70.114 59,860 11,165 76,870 
Oct. 28 92.0 54.5 19.5 80.0 2,539 2,226 1,533 1,816 834 709 617 1,072 78,210 65,335 11,117 73,048 
Nov. 4 93.0 57.5 21.0 77.5 2,537 2,207 1,525 1,798 805 673 587 1,050 82,690 80,030 12,257 61,824 
Ae eee 93.0 61.5 21.0 73.0 2,514 2,209 1,521 1,794 786 637 537 983 86,200 86,094 13,685 49,160 
Nov. 18 93.5 63.0 19.0 71.0 2,514 2,270 1,582 1,818 771 657 576 950 86,700 96,735 16,497 38,219 
Nov. 25.. 93.5 62.0 17.5 69.0 2,482 2,184 1,475 1,718 677 562 494 837 72,520 84,930 13,389 28,079 
OO B.rcxsss Bee 61.0 16.0 67.0 2,539 2,286 1,510 1,806 689 649 547 937 93,638 97,795 12,398 31,255 
en,. Bicvivss Bae 61.0 15.0 63.5 2,586 2,319 1,519 1,841 687 619 521 923 115,488 100,705 21,695 33,293 
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By J. Jd. KANTER 
Research Metalluraist 
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TO THE FUTURE 


To give long life to equipment for the chemical 

processing industries demands solution of many 

new problems due to ever increasing pressures 

and temperatures. Present work points way to 
many advances 


@ WITH THE new research labora- 
tory of Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, in operation 
hardly more than a year, many de- 
velopments already have been com- 
pleted and many others are in prog- 
ress. 

The constant advance in tempera- 
tures and pressures has demanded 
detailed study of elevated-tempera- 
ture characteristics of all materials 
entering into valves and _ fitting 
manufacture. Possibly the most im- 
portant property of a metal at high 
temperature is its creep resistance. 
It is this factor which establishes 
allowable working stresses for met- 
als at high temperatures and fur- 
nishes the basis for rating valves 
and fittings. Already much data is 
available on high-temperature char- 
acteristics of casting and forgings of 
numerous compositions. While 
much data is now available on creep 
characteristics and their correla- 
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tion with short-time tests, an increas- 
ing amount of information is being 
accumulated in an attempt to estab- 
lish reliable correlations. 

Work done to date indicates that 
heat treatment is of prime impor- 
tance as regards creep strength. 
For instance, by proper heat treat- 
ment it has been found that the 
creep strength of bolt material can 
be increased on a ratio of 4 to 1, 
giving a strength up to 40,000 
pounds per square inch at 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. where only’ 10,000 
pounds per square inch is obtained 
through conventional treatment. In- 
vestigations to date appear to in- 
dicate that the conventional oil- 
quench-and-draw treatment is wrong 
if optimum creep properties are to 
be developed in the material. 

Correct grain size also is impor- 
tant for maximum creep strength. 
A coarse grain size in general ap- 
pears most suitable for development 


of optimum creep strength, while 
the fine grain size sought for 
strength, hardness and toughness at 
ordinary temperature is associated 
with poor creep resistance. 


A number of special testing ma- 
chines have been developed by Crane 
Co. Equipment now is available for 
making creep tests in 22 individually 
controlled furnaces, 10 of which pro- 
vide for either 20-inch gage lengths 
or several shorter gage lengths 
coupled together, operating in a 
constant-temperature air-conditioned 
room. Some of the furnaces are 
planned to permit study of creep un- 
der controlled atmospheres. Direct 
microscopic measurements of the 
creep specimens’ reproducible to 
1/20,000-part of an inch are made 
periodically throughout the test 
runs lasting thousands of hours. 


Tests at Resonance Frequency 


Creep testing equipment is aug- 
mented by special relaxation testing 
devices to check bolt materials. By 
use of a vacuum tube oscillator, 
the frequency of the load applied in 
fatigue testing piping assemblies can 
be varied from a few cycles up to 
several thousand cycles per second. 
By adjusting the frequency of a 
magnet in this apparatus to the 
resonance frequency of the _ test 
sample, enough force can be applied 
to fail a sample of considerable di- 
mensions. 

By welding gate valves into pipe 
lines instead of using bolted flanges, 
the perplexing problem of creep in 
high temperature bolts can be cir- 
cumvented in some cases. This de- 
velopment of welded gate valves for 
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high-pressure high-temperature serv- 
ice is of comparatively recent in- 
troduction. Welding procedure for 
such work is carefully checked by 
numerous metallurgcial and me 
chanical studies. 

Considerable investigational work 
is being conducted on welding the 
newer alloys, many of which now 
are essential in steam power, oil re- 
fining and various chemical indus- 
tries. These alloys combined with 
improved designs of equipment are 
making it possible to operate power 
plants and numerous processing un- 
its in the chemical field at higher 
pressures and temperatures, thus 
gaining advantage of increased ther- 
mal efficiency and greater yield. 


Welding Alloys Important 


Welding new alloys is especially 
important in eliminating mechanical 
joints at elevated temperatures and 
high pressures. Fusion welded 
joints require no servicing through- 
out the life of an installation, pro- 
vided they are made properly to 
meet requirements. 

The laboratory includes high-fre- 
quency induction furnaces for melt- 
ing and preparing experimental al- 
loys. Since Crane Co. regularly 
manufactures numerous nonferrous 
and ferrous alloys, the laboratory 


Fig. 2. (Upper)—Here the optical dila- 
tometer furnishes means to study ac- 
tion of metals under heat and helps 
to set up specifications for heat treat- 


ment. Fig. 3. (Lower)—The chemical 
laboratory provides much_ essential 
information 
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Fig. 1—Stress-strain diagrams come to 
life on this recording hydraulic test- 
ing machine 


plays an important part in control 
and development work. 

One induction furnace is provided 
for the analysis of gases in metals 
which can be enclosed in an air-tight 
shell so melts may be made in a 
vacuum and the evolved gases from 
the melts be entrained and deter- 
mined. 

Much development work has been 
done with alloy steel castings. Use 
of alloy steel castings and valves 
for greater strength has emphasized 
proper heat treating as some of 
these castings are given double and 
even triple-step heat treatments in- 
stead of the simple anneal usually 
accorded carbon steel castings. Care- 
ful studies of the physical charac- 
teristics of many compositions at 
both high and low temperatures has 
resulted in the development of a 
suitable selection of steel which 
covers the service range from 150 
to 1200 degrees Fahr. 

It has been found that while the 
chromium steels in the 4 to 6 per 
cent range have better characteris- 
tics for use at elevated tempera- 
tures, certain nickel bearing steel 
serves better for use at subnormal 
temperatures. The 4 to 6 per cent 
chromium molybdenum steel repre- 
sents a distinct economy over the 
higher chromium types. The molyb- 































denum addition prevents embrittle- 
ment at high operating tempera 
tures, with loss of corrosion resist 
ance. While tungsten has_ been 
used for the same purpose, molyb- 
denum appears superior. At ex- 
tremely low temperatures _ nickel 
bearing steels are notable for their 
great impact resistance. Great im- 
provement in the low-temperature 
impact resistance of steel is at 
tained simply by adding 3 per cent 
of nickel and by placing limitations 
upon the carbon content. 


Many Investigations Under Way 
Many other investigations are un 
der way in the Crane laboratory. 
Most complete facilities are avail 
able, including the following: Op- 
tical dilatometer, Fig. 2, to record 
automatically expansion-contraction 
curves of metals, thus establishing 
correct heat treatment and making 
available other valuable informa- 
tion; a number of extremely high 
powered metallographic microscopes 
with photographic attachments for 
studying grain size and other char- 
acteristics; a recording hydraulic 
testing machine, Fig. 1, which 
makes available stress-strain dia 
grams; scoring-of-metals-testing 


equipment; all types of mechanical 
testing equipment as required for 
making tensile, bend, nick break, 
hardness, Charpy impact and weld 
density tests; a 400,000 volt X-ray 
of the portable type, Fig. 5, capable 
of penetrating 6 inches of steel; 










sound meter and analyzer for de- 
termining acoustical characteristics 
of various equipment, Fig. 4, and 
much other apparatus. 

In addition, equipment is avail- 
able for spectroscopic studies and 
analysis, X-ray diffraction and crys- 
tal structure examinations, electron 
diffraction phenomena, photoelas- 
ticity studies and many other spe- 
cial testing setups. For example, 
in investigating operating charac- 


Fig. 4. (Upper)—Here a sound meter 
and frequency analyzer are being used 
to determine the acoustical character- 
istics of a pump. Fig. 5. (Lower)—This 
400,000-volt X-ray machine provides a 
seeing eye for nondestructive testing 
and examination. This unit easily pen- 
erates heavy armor plate, large cast- 
ings, etc. 





teristics of brass globe valves, a 
special machine was designed to op- 
erate continuously and automatical- 
ly such valves to the point of stem 
thread failure. As result of tests 
conducted on this machine, average 
service life of the stem threads in 
some of the brass valves has in- 
creased more than tenfold. 

Another special machine dupli- 
cates severe service conditions and 
accelerates test of stuffing box pack- 
ings to a point where reproducible 
results may be obtained within a 
reasonable period of time. This ma- 
chine tests all available types and 
makes of packings under identical 
conditions and determines every im- 
portant characteristic even to the 
determination of coefficient of fric- 
tion between the packings and stems 
under service conditions. 
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Blower Is Used 
To Clean Sheets 


@ AN INTERESTING application 
was recently made in a cold-strip 
mill where compressed air nozzles 
were being used to blow off grit 
and scale from sheets before they 
were passed through the rolls of 
the cold mill. Capacity of compres- 
sors proved to be inadequate for 
the increasing needs of the job, and 
it became necessary to obtain an 
additional supply of compressed air 
or to find some other methods of re- 
moving the scale and grit from the 
sheets. 

A high-velocity blower was found 
to answer the requirements most 
satisfactorily. This particular blow- 
er employs a screw blade propeller 
fan beyond which are guide vanes. 
Some 3000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute is discharged from the blower 
at a velocity of 4200 feet per min- 
ute and is directed onto the sheets. 
The blast of air has been found to 
clean the sheets most satisfactorily. 
Also the blower is compact, self- 
contained and can easily be moved 
about as desired. 

In addition, the cost of cleaning 
has been reduced as the motor on 
the blower is only 1 horsepower 
and so consumes little power. The 
unit installed is a No. 250 Vano 
blower furnished by Coppus Engi- 
neering Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


Stainless 
Non-Ferrous Finish 


@ Chromaloy finish, developed by 
Colonial Alloys Co., Colonial Phila- 
delphia building, Philadeiphia, is 
nonferrous and claimed to be rust- 
proof and non-tarnishable in the at- 
mosphere and to many corrosives. 
The finish is said to create a hard, 
close-grained, nonporous protective 
surface which has unusual adher- 
ence and homogeneous molecular af- 
finity for the base metal. It can be 
formed where the drawing is not 
severe and is recommended for flat 
upright surfaces. 

Chromaloy is stainless throughout 
and weighs 66 per cent less than 
steel. A navy Salt spray test of 
over 630 hours showed little or no 
effect on either metal or finish. 

Chromaloy No. 4 has a soft vel- 
vety satin celor similar in appear- 
ance to the No. 4 finish on 18-8 stain- 
less steel; Chromaloy No. 8 has a 
high deep chrome mirror color like 
the No. 8 finish on 18-8 stainless 
steel. Chromaloy No. 4 and No. 8 
are available in a wide variety of 
sheet sizes and gages, seamless 
tubes and pipe, rod, angles and cast- 
ings ready for use without further 
finishing. 
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Reaction Chambers 


All-welded molybdenum-bearing steel fabrica- 
tions permit shell thickness to be reduced from 
3 1-32 tol 13-16 inches. Total weight of vessels 
is cut about 40 per cent. To meet ccde require- 
ments, units are stress relieved and X-rayed 


@ RECENTLY, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Barberton, O., designed and 
fabricated two reaction cham- 
bers for operation at approxi- 
mately 920 degrees Fahr. and 
at a pressure of 350 pounds per 
square inch. Lukens Therme! steel, 
a molybdenum-bearing steel meet- 
ing the requirements of ASTM 
specification A-204-38, was used. 

Due ta its high creep strength 
and superior physical properties at 
elevated temperatures, as well as 
its excellent welding qualities, Ther- 
mel steel has been employed ex- 
tensively in pressure vessels such 
as reaction chambers in petroleum 
cracking processes. 


Each vessel is 8 feet in diameter 
with overall length of 50 feet and 
a weight of 118,000 pounds. Shells, 
heads and cover plates were 1 13/16- 
inch minimum thickness. The el- 
liptical heads, made to ASME toler- 
ances, were formed in the Lukens 
flanging department. Stud bolts 
were of SAE 4140 analysis, also a 
molybdenum-bearing steel. 


Fusion Welding Used 


Each reaction chamber was fusion- 
welded in accordance with the API 

ASME code for unfired pressure 
vessels, including stress relieving 
and X-ray examination of all Seams. 

The’ shells consisted of five 
courses, each formed from one plate, 
butt welded to form the complete 
shell. Each head was formed from 
a single plate and welded to the end 
courses. All body welds’ were 
ground flush on both inside and 
outside. Manways, nozzles and re- 
inforcement pads are forgings, weld- 
ed to the shells. 

Because of the higher allowable 
stress for Thermel steel than for 
carbon steel at 920 degrees Fahr., it 
was possible to reduce the plate 
thickness from 3 1/32 to 1 13/16-inch 


- Abstract from Lukens Life, published 
by Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
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minimum gage. Thus, the total 
weight of the vessels was reduced 
about 40 per cent. 

All welding was done with molyb- 
denum-bearing electrodes approxi- 
mating the composition of the 
Thermel steel, including the longi- 
tudinal welds on the _ individual 
courses, the circumferential welds 
joining the courses and heads, and 
the welding of the pads and brack- 
ets to the shells. 


Stress Relieving Important 

Because of the importance of 
stress-relieving, a careful program 
was followed after welding. The 
longitudinal weld on each course 
was stress relieved at 1200 degrees 
Fahr., before any of the circumfer- 
ential welds were deposited. After 
completion of all welding including 
pads and brackets, each vessel was 
completely stress relieved. The 
treatment involved placing the ves- 
sel in a cold furnace followed by 
bringing the furnace and vessel up 
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to a temperature of 1200 degrees 
Fahr. over a period of 13 hours. 

To determine the properties of the 
welds and weld metal, two weld test 
plates were made for each vessel. 
These test and attached to the lon- 
gitudinal seams of the No. 1 and 5 
courses of each vessel. The test 
plates were welded at the same time 
and in the same manner as the 
longitudinal welds, and given the 
same stress-relief treatment. The 
properties, developed in tensile tests 
are given in Table I. 

The results of the bend tests are 
shown in Table II. 

Tests of a specimen of weld met- 
al, machined to 0.505-inch diameter 
showed the following physical prop- 


One of two petroleum refinery reaction 

chambers, 8 feet diameter, 50 feet long, 

welded from alloy steel. Units operate 

at 920 degrees Fahr. and 350 pounds 
per square inch 














TABLE I 


Full Section Tensile 


Vessel No. 1 





Test 


Vessel No. 2 
1.0 x 1.825 





TABLE II 


Standard Bend Tesi 


Vessel No. 2 


Vessel No. 1 


Dimensions, inches 1.0 x 1.84 Dimensicns, inches ......... 1.45 x 2.15 1.75 x 2.33 

Tensile Strength, p.s.i 66,300 69,000 Angle of bend, degrees ............. 180 120 

Failed in plate plate Radius of bend, inches.............. 1.5 1.5 
Elongation, at Outside Fibers 32.0% 30.0% 


Reduced Section Tensile Test 


Vessel No. 1 


Vessel No. 2 


Dimensions, inches 


Reverse Bend Test 


Vessel No. 2 
1.70 x 2.38 
120 


Vessel No. 1 
1.45 x 2.15 


Dimensions, inches 1.0 x 1.67 0.986 x 1.70 Angle of bend, degrees ae Se 160 
Tensile Strength, p.s.i. 72,500 73,700 Radius of bend, inches ............ 2.0 1.75 
Failed in weld weld Elongation, at Outside Fibers...... 30.0% 31.0% 





erties after stress-relieving for two 
hours at 1200 degrees Fahr.: 


Tensile strength, p.s.i. ....... 71,750 
31614 ponit, psd. ........... 50000 
Elongation in 2” per cent.... 26.0 
Reduction of area, per cent... 57.8 
PUD so xdi5.0 Cea bcsaae as toe 8 “% cup 


The vessels were also subjected 
to a series of physical tests to de- 
termine their soudness. The tests 
consisted of a magnafliux test of all 


welded joints, both before and after 
stress-relieving, an etch test of ail 
welds, on both inside and outside 
surfaces, and X-ray test of all welds, 
and a hydrostatic test of the com- 
pleted vessels. The weld test 
showed that the welds were excel- 
lent. Both vessels successfully with- 
stood a cold hydrostatic pressure of 
858 pounds, and a hammer test 
pressure of 715 pounds. 


Light-Gage Stainless Steel 


Used in Ornamental Eagle 


@ AN ORNAMENTAL §s stainless 
steel eagle has been made by T. A. 
& I. W. Beck, 577 Tenth avenue, 
New York, for the top of the Land 
plane administration building, North 
Beach Airport, North Beach, N. Y. 
Construction of this eagle with a 
wing spread of 20 feet and a beak- 
to-tail measurement of 8 feet en- 
tailed the use of 1450 pounds of 
structural steel in the contour frame 


structure and 303 pounds of KA-2 
Rizistal 22-gage stainless steel to 


Structural steel framework of orna- 
mental eagle (upper) has channel 


gusset plates in the main body and 

bent T-bars in contour sections. Op- 

erator at work (below) welding stain- 

less steel casing to the framework using 
carbon arc technique 




















encase the frame. The main body 
truss and wing members were fully 
welded with gusset plates of 4-inch 
10.5 channels, and all the contour 
sections were made of 1 x 1 x \- 
inch T-bar bent and welded to the 
heavier members. ‘ 

In sectioning the stainless steel} 
plating, all flat seams were placed so 
as to secure a counter stress. Legs 
of the eagle and the high-crowned 
surfaces approaching a hemisphere 
were “orange-peeled,” partially cold 
hammered and welded. Seams then 
were ground and given a final cold 
hammering for shape. Flat welds 
throughout were butted, tacked and 
fully welded over insulating strips 
of the same material which were 
first attached to the structural 
frame. 

All the welds on the outside of 
the eagle were ground smooth and 
buffed and the entire eagle was 
hand-rubbed to approximate the No. 
4 finish of the original stock. The 
carbon are technique using 150-am- 
pere Senior ‘“Multi-Range” welder 
made by Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., 
was used in the fabrication. Three 
dozen 3/16-inch carbon pencil elec- 
trodes and 7 pounds of eighteen- 
eight 5/64inch coated rod were 
used to weld 140 feet of flat seam, 
170 corner seams and 75 feet of in- 
ternal angular seams. Power con- 
sumption was 395 kilowatt-hours. 


Rust-Proof Fish Hooks 


@ The corrosion resistance of a 
nenferrous alloy and the high me- 
chanical properties of some of the 
heat-treated alloy steels have been 
combined to make a new fish hook 
according to Nickel information bu- 
reau of International Nickel Co. 
Inc., 67 Wall street, New York. The 
resulting heat treatable nickel alloy, 
“Z” nickel, contains 98 per cent pure 
nickel. 

Fish hooks made from this metal 
are rustproof, even in salt water; 
their mechanical properties, after 
heat treating, provide them with 
exceptional strength and _ stiffness 
without destroying required ductil- 
ity. 
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Flexible Connectors 
or Service on Heavy Machinery 








O CONVEY steam, oil, water, air, gases or 
5 cote to moving machine parts requires a re- 
liable flexible conductor with certain time-tested 
qualities. To avoid production shutdowns and 
delays, you can’t take a chance on second rate 
articles. So, why not consider these exclusive ad- 
vantages and properties of American Seamless 
Flexible Metal Tubing: 


1. American Seamless is flexible metal tubing made 
from seamless tubes of various workable metals. It 
has no joints, welds, seams or packing of any kind. 
2. In tests made in independent laboratories with 
several different types of installations, American 
Seamless has flexed back and forth literally millions 
of times without showing signs of failure. 


or inferior hose connections... 
then consider these facts about American Seamless 


Look over your maintenance costs for leaky joints 








Farrel Birmingham molding 
press using new “American 
Bracketubes” for conveying 
steam to platens. They are the 
most efficient, economical 







conductors for connecting 
two moving parts. 







3. Reinforcing metal braid increases this flexible 
tubing’s ability to withstand elevated pressures— 
for example, 1/2’’ I. D. with two braids tests to a 
hydrostatic bursting pressure of 5,000 lbs. per sq. in. 

The details of this and other valuable engineer- 
ing information are in a new 24-page manual. 
Illustrations show typical installations; diagrams 
accompany installation instructions. There are com- 
plete data charts covering sizes, bursting pressures, 
and bending diameters. Write for your copy now. 
It will help you to bring about new economies 


on your conductor-connectors. $9248 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario ¢ 


The American Metal Hose Branch of The American Brass Company, General Offices: Waterbury, Connectict t 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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Stamping Plant 


Power truck increases production as it places 
and removes material at presses, freeing oper- 
ators from handling work and increasing pro- 
ductive time. Menare relieved of severe handling 
tasks, reducing fatigue and increasing safety 


By W. U. PFAEFFLI 


President and General Manager 
Strong Mfg. Co. 
Sebring, O. 


@ A SHORT time ago increased 
production requirements made. it 
necessary for Strong Mfg. Co., Se- 
bring, O., to concentrate on faster 
handling of raw materials through 
processing and into storage. At the 
same time it was desired to elimi- 
nate all unproductive effort in proc- 
essing Operations where much 
wasteful moving of work by hand 
was being done. 

The object was to give better 
service to the customers of this 
stamping and enameling plant as 
well as to increase production. Most 
incoming raw material is hot-rolled 
enameling steel stock. It comes in 
sheets varying from 14 to 30 inches 
in width and from 18 to 45 inches 
in length. These sheets’ are 
strapped in bundles weighing an 
average of 1000 pounds. 


Heavy Steel Packs Moved 


Obviously, the hand work in mov- 
ing this material, even with hand 
trucks, was slow and laborious. The 
men, in fact, were subjected to ex- 
cessive physical strains. It was im- 
portant that a mechanical handling 
system be installed to eliminate se- 
vere handling tasks for the men in 
the plant. Possibly the most diffi- 


Fig. 1. (Top)—First step at stamping 

plant is to unload incoming sheet and 

place it in stock. Then truck delivers 
it to shearing line shown here 


Fig. 2. (Center)—Next sheets are taken 
to notching presses. Note extremely 
close quarters in which truck operates 


Fig. 3. (Bottom)—Wood skids facilitate 
moving and placing of sheets within 
easy reach of operator at the drawing 
presses 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MURAL 


.... enameled on YOUNGSTOWN SHEETS 


Designed by J. Scott Williams (under commission from New York World's Fair), ground coated 
at Toledo Porcelain Products, and translated into polychrome porcelain by the artist Daniel 
Boza of Bomat, Inc. at the Cleveland Art School for Ferro Enamel Corporation, this beautiful 
contribution to both pure art and architecture comprises the best skill of many artisans. Sig- 
nificantly, Youngstown Sheets were chosen as the foundation for this critical piece of exhibition 
work at the New York World's Fair's Home Furnishings Building. 


Youngstown Enameling Sheets are of such high quality that the regular production could be 
used even for this most exacting work -- there was no need to make any special selection of 
sheets. That's because Youngstown treats all 
enameling sheets as an important specialty, 
makes them under conditions which are 
known to produce the best results. Youngs- 
town Enameling Sheets are free from inherent 
strain, free of gas inclusions, their finish is 
uniform, and excellent adherence is possible 
with their evenly etched surface. 

Whether you are designing for ordinary applications or 


an exceptional use like this, you, too, will achieve the 
desired appearance and long life by specifying Youngs- 


town Enameling Sheets. q SHEET 
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Sheets - Plates - Tin Plate - Pipe and Tubular Products - eral oft 
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cult job was moving the heavy steel 
packs from storage to shearing. 

A gas-powered lift truck was 
adopted primarily to take over this 
particular task. Its use proved 
to be a great help to the men in the 
plant. Soon, however, it was found 
that the same lift truck could be 
used efficiently in moving sheared 
sheets from the shearing machines 
to the notching presses on wooden 
skids. This proved to be another 
aid in eliminating unnecessary strain 
on part of workmen as well as avoid- 
ing delays. But that was not all. 


Also in this plant is quite a bat- 
tery of draw presses to which this 
same steel must go after leaving 
the notching presses. Naturally it 
did not take long to extend the effi- 
cient handling from notching 
presses to draw presses. In spite 
of the fact that layout of the plant 
is not well suited to this type of 
mechanical handling, it is accom 
plished by using a small compact 
Towmotor type lift truck which can 
maneuver in close quarters and 
through narrow aisles without loss 
of speed. This is a type that makes 
short pivot turns On either driving 
wheel and is built with two speeds 
in both forward and reverse. 

Wood Skids Used 

Fig. 1 shows a typical load being 
taken from storage to shearing ma- 
chines where the operators can 
pick up the sheets from the stack 
one at a time just as they are set 
down by the truck. Truck opera- 
tion in close quarters is perhaps 
best illustrated in Fig. 2 where the 
steel is conveyed from shearing to 
notching operations. In transport- 
ing material from the _ notching 
presses to the draw presses shown 
in Fig. 3, the same type of wood 
skids are used. In all cases the 
material is placed conveniently for 
the operator. 

Because of added smoothness in 
operation, the hydraulic type of lift 
is employed. Forks are used as 
pickup adaptors so the same truck 
can handle parts in process on 
skids, pallets or crates. In addi- 
tion it can pick up and _ handle 
strapped steel from storage. 

The pickling room happens to be 

(Please turn to Page 80) 


Fig. 4. (Top)—Crateload of stamped and 
formed pieces being delivered to pick- 
ling room in preparation for enameling 


Fig. 5. (Center)—Flaring metal ears 
at top of crates facilitate stacking as 
operator does not need to be fussy 
about positioning crates 
Fig. 6. (Bottom)—Large number of 
heavy dies must be moved about. The 
power truck makes this an easy job. 
Hydraulic lifting mechanism permits 
accurate placement of dies in presses 
with no backbreaking effort 
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STURTEVANT 
CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS 


assure constant pressure 
over practically complete 
volume range 


OU DON’T have to fuss around with 
pe adjustments to maintain re- 
quired pressure, when operating a Stur- 
tevant Centrifugal Compressor under 
variable loads. It automatically main- 
tains pressure over practically complete 
volume range. 

Volume automatically adjusts itself 
to demand. And power consumption 
decreases proportionately with decrease 
of volume. 

Other important features of these 
Sturtevant Centrifugal Compressors, 
which make them ideal for industrial 
duty, are: 

1. Simple, compact design — overhung 
wheel construction, commonly used, 
eliminates two bearings and coupling. 
Saves space; reduces maintenance. 





¢ 


to Sturtevant Steam Turbine—installed in plant 
of Consolidated Gas Company, Everett, Mass. 


Entire unit is very compact; occupies minimum 
floor space. 


times yearly only care required. 
Skilled Operators unnecessary. 


Wo 


. Lifetime efficiency—only parts in con- 
tact are motor bearings; there are no 
close clearances. Therefore, wear re- 
duced to a minimum and lifetime 
efficiency maintained. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

Hyde Park 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Sales Offices in 40 Cities 
B.F.SturtevantCo.of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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2. Requires Minimum attention—lubri- 
cation of motor bearings two or three 
WORLD’S 
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LARGEST MAKER OF 





Sturtevant Design 14 Compressor direct connected 


AIR HANDLING 

























Sturtevant Design 9 Single Stage Centrifu- 
gal Compressor direct connected to electric 
motor. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 386-1 


Contains complete infor- 
mation regarding Sturte- 
vant Centrifugal Com- 
pressors and their many 
advantageous features 
which assure excellent 
compressor performance, 
very high efficiency, and 
low maintenance cost. 
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PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 














@ THREE HUNDRED square feet of 
Armco enameling iron were used for the 
store front of Duhring Plumbing Co., Lin- 
coln Park, Mich., above. Enameling was 
done by Wolverine Porcelain Enameling 
Co., Detroit. At right, Knapp’s store, 
Lansing, Mich., covered with porcelain- 
enameled iron supplied by Davidson 
Enameling Co., Clyde, O. 

Left below, Majestic theatre, Detroit, 
has porcelain enamel front decorated with 
chinese red, Glasiron light yellow, light 
blue, light-green macotta, ornamentation 
with three-color stencil, base course of 
dark blue Glasiron macotta, and Ashlar 
units edged with stainless steel. Below 
upper right, Gernhardt’s Store, San Fran- 
cisco; below lower right, a substation of 
Union Gas & Electric Co., Middletown, O. 
Illustrations courtesy The Ceramic Forum, 
209 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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Factors for low-cost operation of gas-fired bak- 
ing and drying ovens are detailed and data 
given for calculating heat requirements of re- 
circulating type ovens. 
heaters recommended as most efficient units 


By JAMES E. DARE 


Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois 
Streator, Ill. 


@ MODERN finishing operations in 
volve an ever-increasing amount of 
work with the newer lacquers, syn- 
thetic enamels and varnishes of va- 
rious types which require drying and 
baking at temperatures ranging 
from 250 to 400 degrees Fahr. This 
is generally known as low-tempera- 
ture oven work as it is below a maxi- 
mum of 600 degrees Fahr. 


Due to its great convenience, ease 
of accurate control and other ad- 
vantages, gas has been widely em- 
ployed for such heating applications. 
However, there are a number of fac- 
tors which must be given due con- 
sideration if maximum efficiency 
and lowest possible fuel costs are 
to be obtained. Properly designed 
gas-fired baking and drying ovens 
may actually lower the cost of the 
finished product, at the same time 
increasing its quality and decreas- 
ing processing time. However, this 
involves careful calculation of heat 
requirements, a knowledge of vari- 
ous types of gas-fired air heaters and 
ovens available, with complete 
knowledge of methods of insulating 
to minimize loss of heat. Equally 
important is full provision against 
fire and explosion where volatile 
thinners are to be removed. 

In calculating heat requirements, 
it is necessary to know heat loss 
from conveyor, trucks, racks, etc.; 
heat loss from oven walls, roof and 
exposed ducts; heat absorbed by 
oven walls, roof, etc.; heat required 


This unit is a direct-fired line burner, 
also used as a multipost air heater. 
Illustrations courtesy Industrial Gas 
section, American Gas association, 420 
Lexington avenue, New York 
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Baking and Drying 


for work including water or volatiles 
evaporated. The above items are 
usually not difficult to determine 
because of standard formulas, tables 
and graphs available. 

However, when it comes to cal- 
culating heat loss for oven ventila- 
tion, especially in a _ recirculating 
system, little information appears 
available. First to be considered is 
whether water or volatile flammable 
thinners are to be removed. For a 
process where no such thinners are 
evaporated, the exhaust can be as- 
sumed to be equal to the input vol- 
ume of gas plus the air required 
for combustion. For a_ process 
where these thinners are to be 
evaporated, from 3300 to 9000 cubic 
feet of heated air must be exhausted 
from the oven per gallon of thin- 
ner evaporated. Amount of air de- 
pends on efficiency of circulation 
and heat distribution. After the 
amount of air for ventilation has 
been determined, heat loss from 
this cause can be_ determined 
through use of air heat-content 
curves. 

The total heat requirements and 
operating temperatures determine 
the volume of air to be heated. It 























Direct-fired gas air 














is considered good practice to use 
the greatest number of air changes 
per hour at the lowest air-tempera- 
ture possible for the particular work 
at hand because the greater the 
number of air changes, the greater 
the uniformity and the faster the 
baking or drying operation can be 
performed. Circulating hot air will 
transfer heat faster to the material 
than still air. Anywhere from 10 
to 80 changes per hour are in com- 
mon use today. 


Heater Size Data 

The following data will help in 
checking the heater size selected: 
For baking paint at 350 degrees 
Fahr. using a direct-fired, recircu- 
lating system, about 700 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot of oven volume should be 
allowed. For drying paint at 180 
degrees Fahr. in a recirculating sys- 
tem, only about 220 B.t.u. per cubic 
foot of oven volume is necessary. 
For baking enamel at 350 degrees 
in a_ direct-fired nonrecirculating 
system, about 800 B.t.u. per cubic 
foot of oven volume should be al- 
lowed. However, if the enamel is 


baked at 350 degrees in a recircu- 
lating-type system, about 500 B.t.u. 









PENNSALT 
CLEANERS 


CUT CLEANING COSTS OF STEEL, BRASS, 
ZINC, AND ALUMINUM PARTS FOR 


LEADING APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 








OUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
from refrigerators and washing machines 


to percolators and curling irons, are produced by this prominent manufacturer 
and sold throughout the nation. Parts in all of these products are cleaned 
before finishing operations with the help of Pennsalt Cleaners. 


In building home laundry equipment alone, the metal cleaning problems in- 
volve such varied operations as cleaning oil or grease, or both, from hot and cold 
rolled steel, cast iron, aluminum castings, and zinc die castings... prior to such 
finishing operations as granodizing. The Pennsalt Cleaners used have eliminated 
several dipping jobs, and have effected appreciable savings in cleaning materials. 


Pennsalt Cleaners are also used by this manufacturer to clean steel parts for 
radio chassis and speaker frames before bright zinc plating; to clean steel and 
brass parts for percolators, toasters, and similar appliances prior to bright nickel 
plating; and to prepare the steel of refrigerator cabinets for enameling. 85% of 
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all the metal parts that require cleaning are processed with the help of the Penn- 
salt Cleaners ... a policy adopted only after careful tests had shown the effec- 
tiveness of a particular Pennsalt Cleaner for each operation. 


One of the Pennsalt Cleaners is Orthosil ... a product that in the short space 
of three years brought outstanding economies to heavy-duty metal cleaning 


ee eS 


operations in virtually every industry. Companion cleaners have been developed 
for varied and extreme requirements, forming the present group of Pennsalt 
Cleaners that meet every need with laboratory precision. 


‘nastiness 


They have exceptional dissolving and emulsifying action, tremendous lasting 
power, and the ability to do a uniformly quicker, more thorough cleaning job, 
providing excellent surface finish at exceedingly low cleaning cost. These are 
the advantages that one or more of the Pennsalt Cleaners offer in your own 
operations. The extent to which they have already earned the confidence of 
leading manufacturers indicates what you may expect from a test in your own 
plant. We will gladly furnish full details. Write today to Dept. 5S. Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa.—New York - 
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PENNSALT 


CLEANERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical Prod- 
ucts used in large quantity by industry. 
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¢ Anhydrous Ferric Chloride ¢ Sal Ammoniac 
¢ Mineral Acids * Caustic Soda 
¢ Carbon Tetrachloride ¢ Soda Ash 
¢ Kryolith ¢ Acid-Proof Cements 
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SMALL OVEN 






CORE BAKING OVEN APPLICATION 
PLAN VIEW 
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LARGE OVEN 


CORE BAKING OVEN APPLICATION 





PLAN VIEW 
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Showing application of multiport flame- 
retention nozzles. At left. straight type 
assemblies fed at one end by high 
pressure inspirators or blower pipe 
mixer, and designed for small or 
medium size ovens. At right, Tee mix- 
ers, fed in center by high pressure in- 
spirators or blower type mixers and 
suitable for large ovens. Multiple Tee 
assemblies are recommended where 
lengths involved exceed 10 feet 


per cubic foot of volume is enough. 

In considering the various types 
of air heaters available, the three 
most common include those with di- 
rect-fired refractory combustion 
chamber, with direct-fired line burn- 
er and indirect-fired radiator. 

In the first type, gas is introduced 
through a low or high-pressure in- 
spirator, premix blower or nozzle 


mixing burner into an inside re- 
fractory combustion chamber. This 
chamber allows rapid expansion 


during combustion resulting in high 
gas-burner efficiencies in that the 
flame is protected from the cooling 
effect of the recirculated air, or cold 
inlet air in the case of a nonrecircu- 
lating heater. 

After combustion is complete, the 
products are mixed with the fresh 
air and recirculated air under posi- 
tive control. Heated air then is de- 
livered to the ducts properly ar- 
ranged in the oven through use of 
a circulating fan located at either 
the heater inlet or outlet. 

Air heaters are available for 
either “push through” or “pull 
through” operation. “Push through” 
heaters should be selected where a 
large temperature rise through the 
heater and a high discharge tem- 
perature are desired and operation 
is against a small, static back pres- 
sure. “Pull through” heaters are 
used where a small temperature rise 
through the heater and a low dis- 
charge temperature are desired 
with operation against a high, static 
back pressure. All heaters have 


Direct-fired gas air heaters such as the 
design shown here are most efficient 
from a fuel consumption standpoint 
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connections for recirculated air, or 
fresh air inlet with damper control. 

In the second type or direct-fired 
line burner, an air-gas mixture from 
a premix blower or high-pressure 
inspirator is delivered to a _ line 
burner or multiport burner enclosed 
in an insulated steel housing. The 
circulating fan draws recirculated 
or fresh air around the line burner 
in a “pull through” type of heater 
and delivers the hot air to the oven 
duct work. The “push through” 
type of line burner air heater also 
can be obtained. 


Full Safety Equipment Available 


Both the above types of air heat- 
ers are available with full safety 
equipment including electric spark 
ignition, time-delay switch to allow 
time for heater and oven to vent, 
start-and-stop switch, air-pressure 
switch to gas burners to insure air 
flow, air-flow switch to insure air 
flow from the main fan, pilot flame 
protection device, pilot safety gas 
valve, main safety gas valve and 
panel board for mounting. 

In the third type or indirect-fired 
radiator, an air-gas mixture from a 
low or high-pressure inspirator, pre- 








mix blower, etc. is delivered through 
a pipe or line burner or special 
combustion chamber in the form of 
a radiator. The products of com- 
bustion are exhausted from the radi- 
ator without being mixed with the 
air in the oven so the system is en- 
tirely indirect, depending on the 
heat transfer from radiator surface 
to incoming air by radiation and con- 
vection. Circulation in the oven it- 
self is obtained by a separate fan 
or natural draft. 


There are few applications where 
a direct-fired gas air heater cannot 
be used. Where an indirect heater 
is considered necessary for safety 
with volatile flammable thinners, 
this need not be the deciding factor 
since in a direct-fired oven, highly 
explosive concentrations of thinner 
vapors cannot normally be reached 
because the heater fiame immediate- 
ly ignites any flammable vapor while 
near the lower explosive limit and 
before it can reach a highly explo- 
sive concentration. For maximum 
efficiency, the direct-fired recircu- 
lating type of heater should always 
be employed. For this reason, this 
type of unit will be found most 
widely standardized by oven makers. 
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TIE PLATE ROLLS MADE FOR CiA F UNDIDORA DE FIERRO Y ACERO DE MONTERREY, S. A. 
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Rebuilding Stacks 


Ls Heat-resistant cement applied with a gun to 
in | - corroded steel stacks permits them to be re- 

bs || built economically and without removing the 
STEELMAKING stack from service. Work is done rapidly and 
is not complicated 





@ RECENTLY a method has been the old stack. The only prefabrica- The linings are integral, a special 


developed for reconstructing steel tion required is the preparation of coating being placed over the old 
stacks with a cement gun. The reinforcement and assembly of an steel stack prior to placing the 
method is essentially that of placing anchorage ring. Materials needed structural gunite. This inside coat- 
a concrete stack with a corrosion are available at all steel mills with- ing, or lining, provides a corrosion 
and heat-resistant lining around the out delay. resistant and heat resistant sur- 
existing steel shell. This then pro- Second, the stack is in service face for the new concrete stack. The 
vides a new self-supporting concrete without interruption during rebuild- special coating consists of a cal- 
chimney which will be serviceable ing. This often may be extremely cium aluminate cement (Lumnite) 
after the old steel stack has been important. Third, speed of con- mortar made with a special aggre- 
rendered unsafe by continued cor- struction also is a feature. While gate. 
rosion or oxidation. the method is rapid in itself, prob- Method of construction employed 
A number of advantages accrue. ably of most importance is the fact is as follows: First, a %-inch 
First, it is not necessary to wreck that there is no service interruption. thickness of asbestos felt is placed 


around the old steel shell. The as- 
bestos is applied directly to the steel 
with paper hangers’ paste. One rea- 
son for the asbestos is to prevent 
rapid drying out of the mortar when 
shot on against the warm stack. 
With hot stacks it is advantageous 
to reconstruct while in service be- 
cause the gunite then is applied with 
the steel shell at maximum expan- 
sion. F 


Mesh Reinforces Mortar 


Second, reinforcing mesh with 2- 
inch squares is placed and a 1 to 1*%- 
inch coat of Lumnite mortar shot 
on with a cement gun. The mesh 


Fig. 1—Stack rebuilt is held in place by wires wrapped 


el re Map around the asbestos. Tie wires are 
ro oy a net fastened to the mesh extending away 
enna tig from the stack for later attachment 


Steel Corp., Aliquip- 

pa, Pa., is 180 feet 

high. Diameter at top 

is 91/, feet; at bottom, 
151/. feet 


to the principal reinforcement. This 
coating serves as the lining of the 
new concrete stack. 

The Gary and Aliquippa jobs dif- 
fer in respect to the aggregate used 
with Lumnite. The Gary stacks car- 
ry low temperature exhaust gases. 
A corrosion-resistant lining was de- 
sired, but insulation was not a 
factor. In this case trap rock screen- 
ings were used, the proportions be- 
ing approximately 3 cubic feet of 
trap rock to one bag of Lumnite. 

At Aliquippa, the stack carried 
relatively hot gases from an open 
hearth furnace. An insulating 
heat-resistant lining was desired. A 
processed light-weight clay-refrac- 
tory aggregate, Haydite, was used. 
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The lining coat is cured by sprink- 
ling with water for several hours 
after the cement has set. This type 
of cement is quick-hardening and 
acquires full strength within 24 
bours after mixing. 


Third step, reinforcing rods and 
mesh are placed for the main con- 
crete shell. Reinforcement is an- 
chored to the concrete foundation 
by a special method so the result- 
ing concrete stack is self-supporting. 
A complete system of reinforcing 
is used as designed for a _ self- 
sustaining gunite stack. Reinforcing 
bars are threaded and bolted to the 
angle-iron frame, throwing the 
stresses in the chimney steel direct- 
ly into the anchor bolts. The tie 
wires previously attached to the first 
mesh are fastened to the rods. 


Gun Stays on Ground 


Portland cement and sand gunite 
are shot on, forming the structural 
shell of the finished concrete stack. 
Cement gun is kept on the ground 
at the base of the stack at all times. 
The mixture is elevated to full 
height of stack through a hose to 
the nozzle. 

At Gary steel works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., two stacks at 
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the electric power station and one 
stack at blower engines were recon- 
structed by this method. Height of 
these was 92 feet; diameter at top 
9 feet; at bottom, 13% feet. Each 
was on a concrete base, 9 feet above 
grade. Details of construction in- 
cluded %-inch asbestos felt, 1-inch 
Lumnite trap-rock lining, and a 
gunite layer measuring 3 inches 
thick at top and 6 inches thick at 
bell. These latter dimensions do 
not include the Lumnite coating. 
This reconstruction work was com- 
pleted August, 1939, by Cement Gun 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Fig. 2 shows the outer steel sur- 
face of the corroded stack covered 
with asbestos felt and 1 inch of 


Fig. 2. (Left)—One of three millhouse 
stacks reconstructed at Gary, Ind., 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
After covering steel with asbestos felt, 
l-inch of Lumnite trap-rock gunite was 
applied on wire mesh reinforcement. 
Fig. 3 (Center)—Portland-cement sand 
gunite, reinforced with rods and mesh, 
applied after Lumnite-gunite cured. Fig. 
4. (Right)—Completed stack, essen- 
tially a concrete chimney with Lumnite 
lining built around old steel stack 





Lumnite trap-rock  gunite. The 
Lumnite gunite was reinforced with 
wire mesh. The asbestos felt 
blanket and reinforcing mesh for 
lining can be seen at top of the il- 
lustration. 

Fig. 3 shows the stack with Port- 
land cement-sand gunite, reinforced 
with rods and mesh, applied after 
the Lumnite layer had cured. Stacks 
in Fig. 2 and 3 are at Gary works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. The rods 
and mesh are the principal reinforc- 
ing members of the structural shell. 


Asbestos Lining Used 

Fig. 4 shows a completed stack 
which is essentially a concrete chim- 
ney with Lumnite lining. It was 
built around the old steel stack with- 
out interruption of service. 

At Aliquippa works of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., a stack at the 
open hearth plant was reconstruc- 
ted. See Fig. 1. This unit was 180 
feet high with a 9%-foot diameter 
at top and 15%-foot diameter at bot- 
tom. In reconstructing, a ‘\%-inch 
layer of asbestos felt first was ap- 
plied over which a 1-inch layer of 
Lumnite-Haydite lining was placed. 
This was followed by the gunite 

(Please turn to Page 80) 
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@ IMPROVED methods of fabrica- 
tion and design have permitted sav- 
ing of about 40,000 pounds on stand- 
ard railroad coaches built by Na- 
tional Steel Car Corp. for Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co, Light weight 
of the superstructure obtained by 
welding permitted use of 4-wheel 
instead of 6-wheel trucks. This, with 
the light weight of interior finish 
such as seats, trim, etc., produce a 
coach weighing only 110,000 pounds, 
yet no high-tensile alloy steels are 
used in any portion. 

A highly refined fabricating pro- 
cedure is employed. The light-weight 
welded center sill is made up of 

Abstract from paper receiving $508.77 
award in $200,000 Program sponsored by 


James F. Lincoln Are Welding Founda- 
tion, Box 5728, Cleveland, 


made entirely by arc 
pressings, shapes and 
Note method of salvag- 
ing cutouts 


Bolsters are 
welding steel 
scrap pieces. 


















Passenger Coach 


has sheathing arc welded in place with 


By A. E. KATZ 


Welding Engineer 
National Steel Car Corp. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


two Z-bars welded together at the 
toes. Each bar is 77 feet 6% inches 
long and requires 60 per cent pene- 
tration at the weld due to chamfer 
on underside of sill which limits 
amount of welding from that side. 
Z-bars are set up in a jig and wedged 
to proper camber before welding. 
Three operators weld the sill in 60 
minutes, using 14 pounds of elec- 
trode, while fitters are setting up 
a second sill on an adjacent jig. Ex- 
pansion cracks were overcome by 
using three operators working Si- 
multaneously. 

Side sills, two per car, consist of 
an angle bar and Zbar of same 


minimum bulging and distortion by use of in- 

tricate welding sequence and stagger system. 

All-welded bolsters are assembled in rotatable 
jig which permits downhand fillet welding 


length as center sill and welded to- 
gether. 

Bolsters are all welded as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
They are built up from steel press- 
ings, shapes and scrap pieces. As- 
sembled into a positioning jig, the 
work is rotated to permit fillet weld- 
ing of all parts in a downhand po- 
sition. Placement of bolster parts 
in the jig is such that top plate of 
bolster is concave when jig is tight. 
On releasing the jig after welding, 
the bolster becomes _ perfectly 
straight due to relief of stresses. 
Two operators assemble and weld 
the bolster in 10 hours 30 minutes 
using 41 pounds of %4-inch electrode. 

Remaining components of under- 
frame include 25 floor beams of 
light channel members, two end sills 
of builtup sections, two steel plat- 
form castings and an arrangement 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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WAREHOUSES 
raat pooh AS ONE! 


TWIN CITIES =| 


“Plates had to be cut to size—ordered 


4:35 P.M.—shipped that night.” 


“Order received at 4 P.M.— 
shipped at 6 P.M.” 


G& 


CLEVELAND = 


“Order received Sunday— 


: = oo ce — 


Beet SABI 


NEWARK, N. J. 


“Carload of beams for R. R. Bridge 


ordered P.M. 


“shipped same day.” 


T’S the same story with each of the 
eight Scully warehouses. They all 
operate on the principle that our cus- 
tomers always want their material 
shipped at once. Regular orders, special 


orders, rush orders—they all get Scully 


Service. (Of course, when you say “rush” 


we know you want extra prompt atten- 
tion—and we act accordinglv. ) 
Thousands of users know that when 


shipped at 4 P.M.” 


“Urgent phone call received on holiday 
goods shipped that same day.” 


e Sat ase =~ 
PITTSBURGH 


“Emergency for flood work 
shipped in 314 hours.” 





BALTIMORE 


“Must receive tomorrow 
morning.’ 


“Delivered in 6 Hours.” 
(They did) 


they want steel, steel products, copper 
and brass it pays to call Scully. They 
like the prompt, friendly Scully Service 
that they receive on every order whether 
for 10 pounds of steel or 10 tons. 

Phone, write or wire the Scully ware- 
house nearest you. Each carries large 
stocks ready for immediate shipment. 
And ask for our complete Stock List and 


Reference Book. It’s free, of course. 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel, Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


CHICAGO 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Warehouses at 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE 


UNITED. STATES 57 ba. 
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Machine Tool Men Think Ahead 


In Modernizing Their Plants 


(Continued from Page 25) 


for our machine tools built in shops 
which are specially adapted to mak- 
ing such parts. 

“We get work done hy several De- 
troit shops and several Philadelphia 
shops and hope to get these shops 
familiar with the manufacturing of 
the parts we buy from them so 
when the parts are delivered to us 
they can be assembled in_ the 
Planetary without any work 
done on them by ourselves. We our- 
selves are making the parts more 
difficult to manufacture.” 

“While we are very busy at the 
present time,’ reports the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., ““we 
are not going forward with any 
extended expansion. We are putting 
on an addition to the factory of 
about 30,000 square feet, which was 
brought about not so much due to 
the orders we are getting, but the 
fact that the machines that are 
being ordered are of larger size 
than we normally build. In other 
words, the orders that have been 
coming in the last year or so have 
been for large machines for doing 
large work. 


More Floor Space Needed Now 


“This necessitates a great deal 
more floor space, especially on the 
scraping floor. In scraping the 
table to the base on one of our regu- 
lar, standard style machines, it 
would probably take around 100 to 
140 square feet. The average of ma- 
chines going through today would 
probably take at least double that, 
if not treble. Under these condi- 
tions, while normally we might not 
be shipping any more machines 
than in the past, it does take a lot 
more floor space to manufacture 
and assemble the same. Therefore, 
it was decided back early in the 
spring to put on an addition but 
we have just got around to doing 
it. 

“Of course, the fact that orders 
have been increasing probably was 
instrumental in putting on this 
extra space, but the management 
has in mind, as we believe every 
machine builder has, the fact that 
some day we are not going to have 
all these orders, particularly from 
overseas, and then would come the 
problem of what to do with any 
additional space that may be added 
at the present time. As you know, 
or at least as we have found out, 
you cannot build up inventory with- 
out getting “burned” when business 
drops off and costs go down. 
Therefore, we are trying to carry 
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our business on without any addi- 
tional stock or surplus supplies and 
still satisfy the customers. 

“In regard to the purchasing of 
new equipment, we have bought a 
few new tools. Two years ago we 
bought a lot of new equipment and 
therefore it is not necessary for us 
to put in new machines at this time 
to any great extent. We could use 
them no doubt, but the problem 
would be to get them under the 
present conditions with many de- 
liveries six months to a year off.” 

Regarding its current program, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., reports: “We have 
in the past twelve months built an 
addition to our pattern shop which 
approximately doubles its floor area. 
We have also built an addition to 
our plant proper which adds 24,000 
square feet to our office and manu- 
facturing area. For the past few 
years we have made rather heavy 
replacements and additions to our 
plant account. We do not have, at 
present, additional plant building in 
mind but will continue to materially 
add to, and replace, our machine 
tool and general plant equipment.” 

King Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, is adhering to the following: 
“It has been our policy since the 
depression has lifted to equip our 
shop with new machinery equal in 
value to 10 per cent of our machine 
tool investment. Some of this equip- 
ment is to replace obsolete equip- 


ment; some is to meet the require- 


ments of modern design in the de- 
tails of our production. 

“We are not disposed to build 
any additions to our plant, in spite 
of the fact that our orders recently 
have been very large in volume. 

“We still have very painful recol- 
lections of the conditions we had to 
meet in 1932 and 1933 when the 
combined sales were not in excess 
of one-half month’s business of to- 
day. Therefore, we are going to be 
quite cautious.” 


Sensible But Not Sensational 


“Fortunately for us,” reports Lan- 
dis Machine Co. Inc., Waynesboro, 
Pa., “we have been in a position to 
carry through a continuous replace- 
ment program which eliminates any 
spectacular program since we have 
become so very busy. 

“In practically all instances our 
continuous program of replacement 
of machine tools on account of qual- 
ity brought forth an increase in 
productive capacity. Thus even with 
a very decided increase in business 
the increased productivity of our 
modern machine tools has not made 





it necessary for us to develop and 
put into effect an elaborate pro- 
gram. 

“We have always felt that to keep 
abreast of the times we must con- 
tinuously improve our products both 
in design and quality. An improve- 
ment in design brings forth a neces- 
sity for new equipment, while the 
improvement in quality doubles this 
necessity. Therefore, our policy has 
always been to follow a regularly 
developed program in replacement 
of old equipment and in the ar- 
rangement of new equipment, rath- 
er than to make splurges and spec- 
tacular improvements during pe- 
riod of prosperity.” 


New Building a Coincidence 


Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
makes this interesting comment: 
“Beyond running our present plant 
at full force, we have undertaken 
no expansions because of the pres- 
ent demand. It does happen that 
we have just completed a new build- 
ing, 500 feet by 120 feet, this to be 
used exclusively as an assembly 
shop. However, even had the demand 
at this time been merely normal, we 
would have put up this new build- 
ing because it was needed primarily 
for increased efficiency. It just hap- 
pens fortunately that it will also in- 
crease our capacity to a cerain ex- 
tent and we can of course put this to 
very good use under present condi- 
tions.” (See STEEL, Dec. 11, 1939, 
p. 21.) 

Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, sets 
forth its policy thus: “At the pres- 
ent time we are not enlarging our 
facilities for the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools. So far, our facilities 
are quite adequate. We are, how- 
ever, concentrating our manufactur- 
ing on our standard line of ma- 
chines, and eliminating special types 
of equipment.” 

“In regard to the situation as it 
pertains to us,” reports the Moline 
Tool Co., Moline, IIll., “would say we 
have installed some _ additional 
equipment during the past year, and 
in fact, we did so even during the 
depression, on account of work that 
we were able to secure which seemed 
to require greater productivity with- 
out increasing the labor costs. 

“As regards enlarged or rebuilt 
buildings, we have not increased 
our floor area but we have of course 
done all that seemed advisable or 
necessary to keep our present plant 
in as high a state of efficiency as 
possible. As indicated, we have re- 
placed some old equipment during 
the past two years, which of course 
makes a given floor space more ef- 
fective than with the older types of 
machines. We are of the opinion 
that even with good business the 
machine tool industry should not be 
too anxious to increase the size of its 
plants. On the other hand members 
of this industry should always be 
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on the alert to replace its obsolete 
equipment with up-to-date and more 
efficient machines. This is what 
we have tried to do in our own 
business.” 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., has this to 
say: “We are always buying new 
equipment and machinery to re- 
place old or worn out items. During 
the past six months have bought 
or placed orders for considerably 
more than is our usual custom, but 
we have no definite expansion pro- 
gram in mind—only constantly keep 
up to date and improving our fa- 
cilities.” 

National Broach & Machine Co., 
Detroit, covers its rather outstand- 
ing program in these few words: 
“We have recently added 45 per cent 
to our building and machinery, 
which will be devoted to new lines 
of work which you reviewed at our 
recent show. In this addition we will 
concentrate mostly on the RotoMill- 
ing and RotoShaving of round 
parts. The demand for this type 
of work is so great that we expect 
to be in full capacity by Feb. 1.” 
(See STEEL, Oct. 30, 1939, p. 35.) 


More Machinery, Not Space 


“As far as our own program is 
concerned,” writes the New Britain 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., 
we do not contemplate enlarging or 
putting up any new buildings. We 
are and have been doing a con- 
siderable amount of re-arrangement 
and we have made large additions 
to our equipment this year and last 
anticipating an increased demand for 
machinery. This program seems to 
be justified not only from an in- 
flux of foreign orders but the prob- 
ability of a continuing increase in 
domestic demands. 

“We will probably continue this 
program to some extent, although 
our purchases the last’ twelve 


months have actually anticipated 
additions to equipment that might 
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have come next year and the year 


after.” 

“On the day we received your let- 
ter,” reports the Oilgear Co., Mil- 
waukee, “we let the contract for an 
addition to our factory buildings. 
This is to be a building 50 feet wide 
by 172 feet long with a crane run- 
way the entire length of the build- 
ing to accommodate a 5 ton travel- 
ing crane. The building is to be 
of brick and steel construction and 
will add 8600 square feet of floor 
space. It is badly needed in order 
that we may increase our assembly 
floor space to take care of the in- 
crease in business which we have 
experienced over the past year. 


Expansion Not Related to War 


“We are happy to say that this 
expansion has no relation whatever 
to the in Europe or the pre- 
paredness program of the United 
States, but is entirely because of 
normal growth of our horizontal 
and vertical broaching machine and 
hydraulic variable speed transmis: 
sion business. 


“There will be no machine tool 
equipment required for this addition 
as it will be used to relieve our as- 
sembly departments, which at pres- 
ent are overcrowded, and also to 
help us straighten the flow of ma- 
terials through our entire plant. 

“We feel that the condition which 
exists today and has existed for the 
past year is a healthy condition as 
far as we are concerned, because 
of the fact that our foreign busi- 
ness has been diminishing right 
along in percentage of the whole 
and because our business is spread 
through such a great diversifica- 
tion of industry. We expect this 
building to be ready for occupancy 
by the middle of January.” 

Rivett Lathe & Grinder Inc., 
Brighton, Mass., makes this state- 
ment: “Our expansion to meet the 
current demand on machine tools 
has not been in the form of addi- 





Lightning 
Trap 


@ This _ fulchrono- 
graph surge recorder 
was developed by 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to obtain 
records of the magni- 
tude of current in a 
natural lightning 
stroke. It is being in- 
stalled in substations, 
power lines and on 
high structures 





tional buildings but more in rear- 
ranging our plant facilities, purchas- 
ing required new equipment and in- 
stituting a second shift. Our plant 
has always allowed ample space. 
In normal operating times there is 
always certain space which is not 
used and with the present require 
ments of business, we have expand- 
ed into these unused departments 
and do not require additional build 
ing expansion. 

“Our new machines’ purchased 
and scheduled to be purchased have 
been occasioned by several factors; 
certain production units have be- 
come obsolete and have been re- 
placed with lathes, shapers and 
milling machines. Other new ma- 
chines have been and are being add- 
ed because of the adoption of differ- 
ent machining methods, including 
broaching, thread milling and gear 
shaving. 

“So far without disrupting the 
flow of our products, we have been 
able to keep our capacity in line 
with the much increased demand 
and will continue this process as far 
as necessary.” 

Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., writes: “In addition to 
new equipment which we _ have 
added to our production lines, and 
which is now on order, we hope 
to have appropriations passed for 
an addition to our plant. This plan, 
if carried out, will add approximate- 
ly 25 per cent to our present floor 
space. It is hoped that this addi- 
tion may be started not later than 
early next spring.” 


Heeds Law of Diminishing Returns 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. says: “Experience during the 
aftermath of the last war convinced 
us beyond peradventure that the 
law of diminishing returns is one 
which works very forcefully in the 
particular industry in which we are 
engaged. Indeed, it has been our 
whole policy of management to op- 
erate our plant and organization on 
a basis which would permit us to 
expand within the normal capacity 
of our business in good times, and 
at the same time be in a position to 
pull in our necks, so to speak, when 
depression conditions were the or- 
der of the day. 

“If there is any one thing im- 
bedded firmly in our brains, it is 
that the worst mistake which we 
could make would be to indulge in 
a program involving bricks and 
mortar at a time like this, and you 
may be very sure that the Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co. has no intention of 
making any such error. 

“Of course with reference to the 
replacement of obsolete and ob- 
solescent equipment, we have a firm 
policy of continual renewal of equip- 
ment here, through the annual ex- 
penditure of a sum equal to our 
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depreciation reserves plus, in good 
years, a substantial appropriation 
from earnings. 

“Currently we are buying ma- 
chine tools heavily and expect to do 
the same thing in 1940. Indeed, in 
view of present machine tool de- 
liveries, we have already commit- 
ted ourselves for a portion of our 
1940 program in addition to having 
expended the entire appropriation 
which we contemplated for 1939 
plus a considerable over-run.” 

“We are, at the present time,” 
reports Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., “in the state of moving 
into a very recently completed addi- 
tion to our factory space. This is an 
entirely separate building which is 
to include the heat treating plant, 
all grinders and our complete die- 
sinking milling cutter manufactur- 
ing department. 

“The equipment for the heat treat- 
ing is almost entirely new. The 
placing of our cutter department in 
this new building makes way for a 
better arrangement in the original 
main building. This had been prac- 
tically impossible before due to a 
painful lack of space. 

“New equipment which has been 
more recently installed in the orig- 
inal building includes several tur- 
ret lathes, in addition to a consid- 
erable number of minor installations 
and added accessory equipment. We 
might also add that the newest types 
of lighting and heating facilities are 
being installed in the new building.” 


Foresight Now Pays Returns 


Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has completed a program 
along the following lines: “We 
added considerably to our machine 
tool equipment during 1937 and 1938 
and, therefore, have not been mak- 
ing many changes during 1939, nor 
do we need to go further in the im- 
mediate future. 

“In the foundry we completed, at 
the end of last year, an extensive 
sand and mold conveyor system, so 
that we have had little to do there. 

“About the only building construc- 
tion work this year has been work 
in connection with construction of 
new foundry wash room. We have, 
we might add, installed quite a 
number of electric motors in con- 
nection with equipment which was 
previously belt driven from line 
shaft.” 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
announces this very substantial 
achievement: “There has already 
been publicized the very sudden pro- 
gram which we carried through 
here in an emergency expenditure 
of $200,000 for machine tool addi- 
tions. This is over and above a nor- 
mal machine tool appropriation 
against which we work regularly. 
Then, of course, an expenditure such 
as this is followed by a substantial 
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program of minor equipment pur- 
chases to supplement these addi- 
tional machine tools. 

“We have thus far fought off the 
idea of any actual property expan- 
sion, feeling that we are at the top 
of one of the types of sudden surges 
in the machine tool industry which 
are inevitably followed by a corre- 
sponding low level and we certain- 
ly do not want to be caught with 
an overexpansion as a consequence 
of the present situation. 


Making Most of Existing Space 


“We have done a good deal of 
studying of floor space possibilities 
and have re-arranged several de- 
partments in an effort to supply 
some small additional working 
space. One of our problems here 
has always been the matter of stor- 
age of the castings which have 
been delivered upon completion, 
from our foundry about 50 miles 
away. One of the ideas which has 
been developed resulted in adding 
floor space at the foundry so that 
finished castings can be stored and 
ordered into the plant on a daily 
basis according to a schedule now in 
process of being worked out.” 

In a review of this nature, it is 
common practice for the editors to 
close by summing up the general 
situation as revealed by the average 
of the reports. In this case it hap- 
pens that one of the individual re- 
ports is itself a masterly job of set- 
ting forth a “platform for the ma- 
chine tool industry” as far as its 
policy for meeting today’s emer- 
gency and tomorrow’s uncertainty 
are concerned. We refer to the re- 
port made by Howard W. Dunbar, 
vice president, Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. With Mr. Dunbar’s 
permission, we now present his re- 
port in full: 

“Like others in the machine tool 
industry we face the problem of a 
rising production curve. In our own 
case the limitation of this line will 
be a shortage of men, material, 
equipment or space, or a combina- 
tion of two or more of these ele- 
ments. We can summarize what we 
are doing towards increasing our 
capacity as follows: 

1. Men 

“We have made every effort to 
hire good mechanics who are avail- 
able in our community, with the re- 
sult that we are working three 
shifts in most of our departments. 
We have lengthened the hours for 
those who are considered regular 
employes. Even with this increase 
we recognize a limitation and, there- 
fore, we have undertaken to create 
mechanics, first by increasing our 
apprenticeship work, and secondly, 
by hiring some likely looking pros- 
pects and classifying them as Learn- 
ers. From this latter group we 
hope to have some men capable of 


operating machines in a compara- 
tively short time. Lastly, we have 
transferred men from one job to 
another in cases where their train- 
ing and ability can be used to bet- 
ter advantage. 

2. Material 

“We do not own our own foundry 
and therefore we are entirely de- 
pendent on other industries for our 
raw materials. It has not been our 
policy to lay in any great amount 
of stock but rather to anticipate our 
needs of castings, steel and pur- 
chased parts as measured by or- 
ders which are actually on our 
books. 

3. Equipment 

“We have purchased some new 
equipment. In most cases this could 
be classified as a replacement pro- 
gram since most of the equipment 
fills in spaces which have been va- 
cant since we had our last house- 
cleaning of obsolete machine tools. 
It is not our policy to add equip- 
ment where it means the creation 
of a new department. 

4 Buildings 

“We do not contemplate any ex- 
pansion program. Our needs will be 
met with our present building facil- 
ities. To be sure we have re- 
arranged so that we can utilize all 
available space. For example, we 
have condensed our storage room 
and we have thrown away an ac- 
cumulation of worn out equipment 
and obsolete parts to provide more 
room for actual manufacture. 

“To summarize then, we have not 
expanded and do not plan a pro- 
gram calling for new building or 
equipment, but we are meeting the 
high peak of production by more 
efficient utilization of our present 
equipment.” 


Suggests Welding Auto 
License Plates to Frame 


@ According to the Wyoming Valley 
Motorist, organ of the Wyoming 
Valley, Motor club of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., there would be a decrease in 
the number of stolen cars if license 
plates were securely welded to 
brackets and frame. This opinion 
is based on an interview with a con- 
vict in a Midwestern penitentiary 
who admitted he had stolen hun- 
dreds of cars. 

Urging that plates be welded to 
their brackets and brackets to the 
supporting member, the convict said 
a robber wouldn’t try to steal a car 
if the license plates could not be re- 
moved readily, although he would 
take a chance on the locking system 
of the car no matter how compli- 
cated. The interviewer took him 
seriously and found that the work 
can be done for about two dollars 
a year, which he regards as cheap 
protection from theft. 
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Current Production Step-Up calls for 
“CARBOFRAX” HEARTHS 




























pe years “Carbofrax” hearths have 4. More uniform quality of work {bottom of 
been famous for the way they speed work is heated at same rate as top} 

up furnace operations and reduce costs. 
But now, with the current step-up in pro- 
duction, the advantages resulting from 
their high heat transfer are more impor- 
tant than ever. Every day more heat 
treating furnace operators are turning to 
“Carbofrax”’ hearths for 





But that’s not all! “Carbofrax” gives you 
these advantages, yes, and it keeps on giv- 
ing them to you because of its long 
trouble-free life. If you want to step-up 
production and turn out better work at 
lower costs... if you want assured free- 
dom from furnace interruptions and 
1. Faster furnace operation—quicker delays... be sure to insist on “Carbofrax” 
“‘come-back”’ Hearths and Supports in new furnaces 
2. Greater production from each furnace and for all re- ss 

3. Lower fuel cost per pound of metal heated placements. , 
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Railroad Car Weight Is Reduced 


By Use of High-Strength Steels 


@ MANY papers of interest to the 
iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
try were presented at concluding 
sessions of the sixtieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 4-8. Among subjects covered 
in these papers were railroads, ma- 
terials handling, industrial instru- 
ments and regulators, lubrication, 
piping, mechanical springs, admin- 
istrative organization, machine de- 
sign, industrial marketing, and edu- 
cation and training. Highlights of 
these papers are presented on the 
accompanying pages; earlier pro- 
ceedings of the meeting were re- 


viewed in last week’s issue of STEEL. 


Deadweight Lowered 


Battle of American railroads 
against deadweight in car construc- 
tion continues, asserted E. G. 
Young, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. This battle continues not 
only in the field of passenger-serv- 
ice cars, he said, where car and 
train weights have been proved sus- 
ceptible of 25 per cent reduction 
without sacrifice of strength, but 
also in the freight car field, where 
weights are being progressively 
scaled down for the dual purpose of 
reducing train weight and increas- 
ing pay load. 

In passenger car construction, it 
was pointed out, savings of as much 
as 40 per cent in weight have been 
effected through use of low-alloy, 
high-tensile steels. There also has 
been a strong tendency toward use 
of 18-8 stainless steels in construc- 
tion of cars for both steam and 
diesel-electric service. 

Research into the economics of 
light-weight freight cars operated 
at higher speeds also is proceeding. 
Two 50-ton all-welded cars show 
weight savings of about 8000 pounds 
below the Association of American 
Railways standard. One of these 
weighs 37,500 pounds and has a load 
limit of 131,500 pounds, the second 
36,800 pounds with a limit of 132,- 
000 pounds. Twelve designs of 
freight car trucks for high-speed 
service now are undergoing service 
tests on the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Several significant developments 
also are noted in railroad motive 
power. A new steam locomctive 
built in the Pennsylvania railroad’s 
shops in collaboration with three 
large builders is designed to handle 
trains of 1200 tons maximum at 
speeds up to 100 miles per hour. 
Much also may be heard from a 
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turbo-electric locomotive, developed 
after several years’ pioneering and 
experimenting. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives of 2000 horsepower have 
been developed and all previous 
maxima in terms of power have 
been exceeded in a single-unit Swiss 
locomotive of 12,000 horsepower. 

D. S. Ellis, chief mechanical of- 
ficer, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
Baltimore, said that competition 
which has developed through other 
sources of transportation has stim- 
ulated experimenting by railroads in 
all directions, promising improve- 
ments in operations, in terminal fa- 
cilities, and in the vehicles of traffic, 
both passenger and freight. Mr. 
Ellis said there is general accept- 
ance of the view that long distance 
and mass transportation must still 
depend upon the railroads. 

Important developments’ which 
have produced a new era in car de- 
sign include new and improved con- 
struction materials such as the low- 
alloy, high-tensile steels, stainless 
steels and aluminum alloys. How- 
ever, Mr. Ellis concluded that lack 
of background of experience from 
which prebable cost of maintenance 
can be estimated, makes it appear 
likely that freight cars ordered in 
large number are likely to repre- 
sent a compromise between extreme 
light-weight construction and heavy 
construction employed in_ recent 
years. 


Continuous Weighing 


At the materials handling session, 
James A. Flint, Jeffery Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., described the theory 
and operation of continuous weigh- 
ing. There is an increasing demand 
in these days of controlled opera- 
tion, he said, to be able to continu- 
ously and accurately feed one or 
more materials by weight, either 
one at a time, or in groups, to pro- 
duce continuously controlled mix- 
tures, at either constant or varied 
rates. 

As an example, he cited the new 
ore treatment plant now under con- 
struction for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. at Birming- 
ham, Ala., where eight weighing 
machines will continuously blend 
ore from 32 storage silos at rates 
up to 4000 tons per hour. 

A high-frequency electric vibrat- 
ing feeder forms the center about 
which the machine operates. The 
high-frequency vibration is of small 
amplitude, usually less than 1/32- 
inch, applied to the feeder deck at 








an angle so that it rises slightly on 
the forward stroke in the direction 
in which the material is being con- 
veyed, and falls on the reverse 
stroke. In slow motion, the mate- 
rial would appear to be conveyed 
by a forward ratcheting action of 
the deck, with respect to the mate- 
rial on it. 

The amount of material dis- 
charged by the feeder is controlled 
by the amplitude of the vibration 
which depends upon the amount of 
current applied by the stator. Cur- 
rent is controlled by connecting the 
feeder to a scale of the continuous- 
belt type. Whenever the scale is 
slightly out of balance, the current 
flow to the feeder is adjusted ac- 
cordingly. Amount of material de- 
livered from the scale is based on 
uniform weight of material on each 
inch cr foot of the belt, multiplied 
by the number of inches or feet the 
belt travels in a unit of time. 


Automatic Control Discussed 


C. E. Mason and G. A. Philbrick, 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., pre- 
pared a joint paper on “Automatic 
Control in the Presence of Process 
Lags”, for presentation at the ses- 
sion on industrial instruments and 
regulators. This paper did not at- 
tempt to set forth applications for 
automatic control of industrial proc- 
esses but mathematical machinery 
by which operation of control of 
such processes may be investigated. 

It was observed that although the 
alleged purpose of an automatic- 
control installation is that of hold- 
ing constant certain process vari- 
ables, this is in reality only accom- 
plished by a series of recoveries 
from threatening balances, the con- 
tinuity cf which constitutes the rec- 
ord of control. In practice, the dis- 
turbances are normally gradual to 
some degree. It is this fact which 
makes possible the apparent elim- 
ination of the effects of upsetting in- 
fluences. 

“Thermostatic Bimetals” were dis- 
cussed in another paper prepared by 
S. G. Eskin, Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Co., Pittsburgh, and J. R. 
Fritze, Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago. Use of these 
metals has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the last 15 years due to increase 
in automatic methods of control. A 
thermostatic bimetal is essentially 
two metals with widely different co- 
efficients of expansion firmly bond- 
ed at their face of contact. When 
subjected to a change in tempera- 
ture, the composite material will 
change shape, which change is util- 
ized for centrol purposes. 

Manufacture and application of 
plastic bearings were discussed by 
L. M. Tichvinsky, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa. Such bearings are made 
by molding at high temperature and 
pressure sheets of woven textile 
fabric which have been treated with 
an organic binder. In the case of 
Micarta, several layers of cloth pre- 
viously soaked in a synthetic resin 
of phenol and formaldehyde are 
pressed together. Molding is done 
in hydraulic presses at pressures 
from 1200 to 2200 pounds per square 
inch and temperatures varying from 
250 to 360 degrees Fahr. Resultant 
bearings do not require oil or grease 
but perform efficiently when lubri- 
cated only with water, which serves 
both as a lubricant and a cooling 
agent. 

By virtue of good physical prop- 
erties these bearings find wide ap- 
plication, he said. As guide bear- 
ings their performance ranges from 
small, high-speed spindles to large 
ship propeller shafts. Heavy-duty 
plastic bearings are used in the steel 
industry. 


Lubricant Behavior 


Sydney J. Needs, Kingsbury Ma- 
chine Works Inc., Philadelphia, de- 
scribed attempts made to detect the 
influence of boundary surfaces on 
the viscosity of thin films of lubri- 
cant between two optically plane 
parallel disks. The manner in 
which a liquid in contact with a 
solid surface is influenced by that 
surface has been the subject of con- 
siderable study in this country and 
abroad. It appears obvious, he said, 
that molecules of the liquid actual- 
ly in contact with and adhering to 
the surface of the surface, must nec- 
essarily behave differently than ad- 
jacent molecules of the liquid in 


bulk. Minimum oil film thickness 
is not greatly changed by loads up 
to 800 pounds per square inch of 
surface area. 

New processes in the power, oil 
refining and chemical during the 
past decade have resulted in a trend 
toward large-scale units and high 
operating temperatures and _ pres- 
sures, it was pointed out in a paper 
by D. B. Rossheim and A. R. C. 
Markl, M. W. Kellogg Co., New 
York, at a session on piping design. 
Today, most piping for severe serv- 
ice is carefully analyzed for forces 
and stresses. The authors said it 
was their practice to limit total 
stresses in pipe lines to 1.5 times 
the allowable code stresses, one- 
third of which is absorbed by longi- 
tudinal pressure stress. 


Helical Spring Technique 


At a division meeting on mechan- 
ical springs, C. T. Edgerton, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, reported on fatigue tests of 
helical compression’ springs at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. While re- 
sults were somewhat scanty based 
on time and effort spent, Mr. Edger- 
ton said a technique had_ been 
worked out which gives highly sat- 
isfactory results. Work at Wright 
Field has been discontinued but 
other arrangements are being made. 
H. C. Keysor, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, presented a 
paper on “Calculation of the Elas- 
tic Curve of a Helical Compressor 
Spring” covering a mathematical 
analysis in which the deflection at 
any point along the bar is obtained, 
permitting drawing elastic curve. 

“Administrative Organization in 





Hard-Surfacing Ship Propeller With Alloy Filler Rod 





Wi To overcome effects of cavitation and erosion encountered in heavy-duty salt 
water service, this propeller blade of the ship “Lord Kelvin” is being hard-faced 
with cobalt-chromium-tungsten alloy filler rod. The “Lord Kelvin” draws an oceanic 
cable-laying plow used by Western Union Telegraph Co. Photo courtesy Haynes 
Stellite Co., 30 East Forty-second street, New York 
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Business and Industry,’ was the 
subject of a discussion by L. A. 
Appley, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York, at a session on admin- 
istrative organization. He outlined 
a simple formula for relations of 
those in a supervisory capacity 
with other members of an organi- 
zation. He said first the organiza- 
tion itself should be clarified, list 
ing major activities. And, if sev- 
eral persons are identified with one 
activity, their relationships should 
be clarified. Second, standards of 
performance should be set up so 
that it will be known what is con- 
sidered a good job. Third, proper 
individual analyses should be made. 
Fourth, help and information should 
be studied so that the individual can 
be aided in improving his perform- 
ance. A definite time schedule for 
performance of activities also is im- 
portant, he pointed out in his clos- 
ing remarks. 

A. S. Flemming, United States 
civil service commissioner, Wash- 
ington, said that the process of lo- 
cating authority is necessary in any 
group and that failure to do so re- 
sults in confusion and disintegra- 
tion. Defining of objectives also is 
necessary and, if this is done, the 
group probably will proceed toward 
them by the shortest route that is 
possible. 

Process of developing an organi- 
zational structure also is important, 
Mr. Flemming - said. Constant 
changes must be made in light of 
changing conditions and personali- 
ties. Lqually important, is the proc- 
ess of devising methods of proce- 
dure for achieving objectives, he 
said, along with the process of de- 
termining ways and means of main- 
taining contacts. 


Specifying Instruments 


In a paper, “Design Factors Con- 
trolling the Dynamic Performance 
of Instruments,” C. S. Draper, pro- 
fessor of aeronautical engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., and G. P. 
3entley, consulting engineer, Wal- 
tham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
suggested “a method of specifying 
the essential features of an instru- 
ment in terms of characteristics, 
which can be conveniently applied 
either for design purposes or for de- 
termining the suitability of an in- 
strument for use in a given situa- 
tion.” 

They presented a_ generalized 
treatment of instruments which have 
a single movable index, controlled by 
the magnitude of a single actuating 
quantity, and brought out that such 
an instrument from the standpoint 
of static indications, has essential 
properties, which can be specified 
in terms of range, scale sensitivity, 
calibration error, environment error, 
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and uncertainty. They discussed the 
definition and use of each of these 
qualities. 

Consideration of the effects of 
spring stiffness, acceleration, damp- 
ing, and mass of the spring-mounted 
element on the maximum amplitude 
of vibration attained during accel- 
eration was given by J. G. Baker, 
vice president, Baker Mfg. Co., 
Evansville, Wis., and consulting en- 


gineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. and Hamilton Standard 


Propellers, in a paper on “Mathe- 
matical-Machine Determination of 
the Vibration of Accelerated Unbal- 
anced Rotor.’ Consideration was 
given primarily to see to what ex- 
tent the maximum amplitude could 
be reduced by the proper choice of 
the magnitudes of these factors. 

For an unbalanced rotor, ampli- 
tudes of vibration were given by the 
author for three different rates of 
constant angular acceleration and 
deceleration, with a brief description 
of the manner in which these results 
were obtained. In connection with 
these results, Mr. Baker then dis- 
cussed the selection of spring con- 
stant, damping and mass of suspend- 
ed unit as a means of avoiding seri- 
ous vibration in bringing a heavily 
unbalanced spring-mounted rotor up 
to speed. 


Electrical Micrometer 

A simple electrical micrometer of 
great mechanical and electrical sta- 
bility has been developed, according 
to Ross Gunn, technical advisor and 
superintendent, mechanics and elec- 
tricity division, United States naval 
research laboratory, Washington. 
The electrical current output from 
the micrometer, he said, is accurate- 
ly proportional to the impressed 
mechanical displacement. The least 
count of typical micrometers using 
portable micro-ammeters as_ indi- 
cators and employing no amplifica- 
tion is 5/1,000,000 inch. Zero drift, 
hysteresis, temperature and pres- 
sure variations have been reduced 
to less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. Gunn described special cir- 
cuits which permit the indication of 
the sums, differences, ratios, or prod- 
ucts of mechanical Gcisplacements, 
and which, therefore, are useful in 
many mechanical measurements. He 
said the micrometer is also con- 
venient for zero and low-frequency 
vibration studies. 

A method of experimentally ascer- 
taining the actual stress-time curve 
in a mechanical part subjected to im- 
pact blow was described by R. Fan- 
ning, research assistant Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and W. V. Bassett, 
engineer, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., Quincy, Mass, The apparatus 
used consisted of a resistance strain 
gage in conjunction with a _ high- 
speed recording oscillograph, the 
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combination being sufficiently rapid 
in response to record strain varia- 
tions occurring within a few micro- 
seconds, it was said. 

The session on industrial market- 
ing brought forth numerous perti- 
nent suggestions, but none came in 
for greater emphasis than the need 
for a closer and more cordial rela- 
tionship between the engineer and 
the salesman to the end that the 
product that they may be jointly in- 
terested in can be more effectively 
promoted. This was stressed by 
scheduled speakers and discussers 
alike, as a prime essential in effec- 
tive industrial marketing. 


Engineering And Economics 


Declaring that improved business 
conditions have opened up a need 
for evaluating the part of mechan- 
ical engineering in the general eco- 
nomic trend, John R. Bangs Jr., pro- 
fessor of administrative engineer- 
ing, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y., 
mentioned co-operation between 
sales and engineering departments 
as one of several important factors 
which must be considered today by 
engineers in their work. Moderniza- 
tion of designs, mechanical improve- 
ments, production schedules and 
labor relations were other factors 
specifically referred to, and elabo- 
rated upon. 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice presi- 
dent, American Type Founders Sales 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., placed im- 
portance of harmony of action be- 
tween the engineering and sales de- 
partments at the top of his list, and 
urged fuller familiarity on the part 
of both groups with the field per- 
formance of their products, and a 
frank recognition of their faults or 
failures, so that better equipment 
could be developed. Alertness in con- 
ceiving a better and more competi- 
tive product was also listed high 
among the requisites by this 
speaker. 

Use of market research in intro- 
ducing new industrial products was 
discussed by Robert Gibson, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., who 
pointed out that this research has 
been successfully employed by the 
radio, electrical and automotive in- 
dustries. He outlined various meth- 
ods of gathering facts and figures 
about public reaction and accept- 
ance, and listed some products intro- 
duced in recent years. 

Sharply increased activity in the 
metalworking field in recent months 
has revealed a distinct shortage of 
skilled mechanics. Hence the pre- 
sentation of three papers on the sub- 
ject of education and training of ap- 
prentices came in for special atten- 
tion. Lt. Col. Victor W. Page, United 
States air corps reserve, consulting 
engineer, Middleboro, Mass., out- 
lined a complete program of train- 
ing, based on his extensive experi- 








ence in both the automotive and 
aeronautical industries. During re- 
cent months the aeronautical in- 
dustry has expanded particularly 
rapidly and its expansion would 
have been still faster, he said, if it 
had not been for a lack of skilled 
workers. 

The apprenticeship program of 
the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was described in detail 
by Ray E. Ellis, supervisor of ap- 
prentices, who said that since the 
program was inaugurated 5171 
young men have been graduated 
from various courses in nine plants. 
He concluded there was no better 
or economical way of meeting the 
need for highly-trained men than 
through apprenticeship training 
work. 

Tracing developments which have 
led up to the present shortage of 
skilled mechanics, Elmer H. Neff, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., New 
York, said that, under present dis- 
turbed world conditions, more in- 
tensive training of apprentices was 
not only of vital importance to in- 
dustry, but to the nation. He de- 
scribed the system of training which 
has been developed by his company 
in Providence, R. I., over a period of 
almost 100 years. 


Oil Film Investigated 


An investigation to determine the 
effect of removal of the bearing- 
metal surface and the pressure at 
which the oil film breaks down as a 
result of variations in the crystalline 
structure of the bearing metal was 
described by John R. Connelly, asso- 
ciate professor of industrial engi- 
neering, Lehigh university, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in a paper, “Influence of 
Crystal Size on the Wear Properties 
of a High Lead Bearing Metal.” For 
the bearing metal tested, the con- 
clusions were that (a) crystalline 
structure is a factor and crystal size 
an important variable in thin-film 
lubrication, (b) rate of wear and 
equilibrium pressure are related, 
and (c) pressures at beginning and 
end of lubricated wear are related. 

It also was concluded that the 
method of investigation used pro- 
vides a way of determining quanti- 
tative values of rate of wear, equi- 
librium pressure, and the pressure 
at the borderline condition between 
unlubricated and lubricated wear. 

E. S. Pearce, president, Railway 
Service & Supply Corp., Indian- 
apolis, presented results of an in- 
vestigation on heat distribution in 
a conventional journal box as- 
sembly, outlining the test procedure 
followed. He concluded that the con- 
trol of heat sources is the first step 
in avoiding limiting effects of tem- 
perature rise in the assembly, and 
that the condition of waste, the oil 
used and the bearing are the basic 
factors in controlling these sources 
of heat. 
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Forestalls Future Paint Flaking 


The gradual loosening of scale, due to the presence of mois- 
ture, is one of the principal causes of paint flaking from 
structural steel. Airco engineers have effectively solved this 
problem by the application of an Airco high-temperature oxy- + 


acetylene torch to the fabricated steel just prior to painting. 


te 


By quickly passing the torch over the surface, the occluded 
moisture is driven from within and beneath the surface, leav- 
ing a warmed surface that has proved extremely beneficial in 
obtaining a lasting paint job. The illustration above shows one 
of the girders of a 4,000 ton bridge being Airco Flame 
Cleaned with a 14” flat tip on flat surfaces, and a style 110 
No. 1 round tip on rivet heads and corner connections. 


Airco engineers will be glad to lend their experienced 





advice to help you solve any problem involving the oxy- 


acetylene process. Consult us. 
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Cutting Nozzle 
@ The Linde Air Products Co., 30 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
offers Oxweld precision cutting noz- 
zles which make cuts of such quali- 
ty that it is claimed that no subse- 
quent machining is required. The 
cutting oxygen passage is highly 
polished, thus producing a smooth 
gas flow without deflection or tur- 
bulence which results in clean, 
smooth face of cut. 

Preheat holes are smaller and 





spread over a larger circle so that 
heat is less concentrated on the line 
of cut, resulting in a squarer, clean- 
er, Sharper upper edge. The cutting 
oxygen passage is exactly vertical 
when the blowpipe is vertical. In 
cutting shapes or circles, face of cut 
is true all around. 


Polishing Machine 


@ Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Colerain 
and Marshall avenues, Cincinnati, 
offers its improved polishing ma- 
chine with speed infinitely variable 
between 1000 and 3500 revolutions 
per minute. Speed is changed while 
spindle is in action and under a 








working load. To change speeds 
from extreme low to extreme high 
or vice versa requires 10 seconds. 
Machine is made in 3, 5 and 7%- 
horsepower capacities. Speed dial 
plate in front of machine is direct- 
reading, indicating revolutions per 
minute of spindle. 


Industrial Tractor 


@ Model “IB” industrial tractor with 
13.5 drawbar horsepower is an- 
nounced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., 1126 South Seventieth street, 
Milwaukee. Low center of gravity 
enables this tractor to haul up and 
down inclined ramps without tip- 
ping. Foot brake, three forward 
speeds and reverse, muffler, foot 





accelerator and comfortable seat 
are provided. Individual hand brakes 
on rear wheels facilitate maneuver- 
ing in cramped quarters. 

Structural steel frame surround- 
ing engine and radiator can be pro- 
vided so snowplows, brooms, com- 
pressors, highway mowers, etc., can 
be mounted. This frame also pro- 
tects tractor and serves as a bumper 
for pushing jobs. Valve-in-head en- 
gine has removable cylinder liners, 
a foot controlled governor and is 
protected by oil, air and fuel fil- 
ters. Fuel consumption is claimed 
to be less than one gallon per hour 
To hitch a load, the tractor is backed 
up until load trips automatic cou- 
pling. 


Variable-Speed Unit 


@ A 2-horsepower oil-power variable 
speed transmission especially de. 
signed for machine tool applications 
is announced by Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. It provides 
a speed range steplessly variable 
from 10 to 3000 revolutions per min- 
ute and is suitable for either speed 
or feed drives. Multiple piston 
pump is mounted below an oil-power 
fluid motor of the same type. Con- 
trols are said to be simple and ex- 
tremely flexible. 

Featured are a high Overall effi- 
ciency with high starting torque at 
low speeds. There is no power loss 
in accelerating from standstill to 
maximum speed or in starting and 
stopping. No valves are used in re- 
versing and there are no rotary 
valves. Pump and motor valves op- 
erate at only 1/20 the surface speed 
of rotary valves. 

Transmission is in a small case 




















for building into machine tools, but 
is also suitable for wide range of in- 
dustrial application as either me- 
chanical, hydraulic or electrical con- 
trols can be provided. 


Cleans Transformer 
Tanks And Radiators 


@ Cleaning of transformer tanks 
and radiator surfaces is aided by 
a new tool developed by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A 110/220-volt, 
single-phase, 60-cycle, 3450-revolu- 
tion-per-minute, ‘-horsepower mo- 
tor on a short stand drives a flex- 
able, rubber-encased shaft 8 feet 








long to the end of which can be 
attached any of several devices for 
sanding or grinding. With this 
tool doing work usually performed 
by hand brushes and scrapers, tank 
surfaces and hard-to-reach surfaces 
of radiator cooler fins can _ be 
cleaned of dirt, rust, scale, or loose 
paint preparatory to repainting. A 
variety of cleaning brushes and 
other fittings is available. 


Capacitor 


@For power-factor improvement in 
industrial plants, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N.Y., offers a group 
of new Pyranol capacitor equipments 
mounted either on platform or floor 
or suspended from ceiling. This 
new equipment, class DTSR, is of 
all-welded sheet steel, which makes 
it a strong, rigid rack of smooth, 
pleasing appearance. Bodies of the 
units are exposed to stream of venti- 
lating air, but bushings, bus bars 
and fuses are enclosed in a dust-tighi 
compartment, eliminating any pos- 
sible difficulties from dust and dirt 
accumulation. Conduit knockouts 
are provided on top and both sides 
for ease in making connections. 
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There are no-external discharge re- 
sistors in these new units as the 
resistors are built in. All fuse clips 
and fuse ferrules are silver-plated to 
eliminate oxidation. Switches may 
be mounted on pillars or walls when 
units are suspended from ceiling. 


Inclinable Press 


@V. & O. Press Co. Inc., Hudson, 
N. Y., announces an inclinable press 
with newly designed, ball actuated, 
self-energizing friction clutch afford- 
ing an infinite number of engaging 
points, overload relief, smoother ac- 
tion, backing up feature and higher 
operating speeds resulting in great- 
er production. 

Directional panel is provided for 
centralized controls of built-in clutch 
lock, single stroke clutch (which is 
adjustable for continuous operation) 
and fully releasable or constant 
brake. Higher safety factor is pro- 
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vided for greater rigidity. Other 
features include more compact mo- 
tor drive arrangement, more bed 
area, wider and heavier flanged slide, 
more slide adjustment, safer inclin- 
ing machanism (operated from in 
front of the press), easier treadle ac- 
tion, one-shot lubrication, improved 
loop-type safety guard and _ ball- 
bearing mounted webtype flywheel. 


Colorimeter 


@ Lumetron photoelectric  colori- 
meter, allowing use of many sample 
holders and light filters including 
monochromatic filters, is announced 
by Dr. F. Loewenberg, 10 East For- 
tieth street, New York. Applica- 
tions of this instrument are said to 
range from measurements of light 
transmission of liquids to colori- 
metric and turbidimetric chemical 
analysis and to abridged spectro- 
photometric determinations. 

The colorimeter uses two _ block- 
ing-layer photocells in a balanced 
circuit, so it can be operated from 
the power line without batteries or 
constant-voltage transformers. Line 


voltage changes have no effect upon 
readings obtained. Model K1-401 for 
general colorimetric determinations 
and suited for sample holders up to 
1 inch is seif-contained with built-in 
pointer type galvanometer and sells 
for $195. 


Rotating-Type Relay 


@ Autocall Co., Shelby, O., an- 
nounces its M-39 rotating type relay 
employing a tilting mercury switch. 
Magnetic brake dampens the move- 
ment of the switch, making it “dead 
beat” in action. 

The mercury switch, attached to a 
rotating disc on the armature shaft 
of the magnetic element, consists of 
an iron tube, insulated cap and re- 
fractory breaker. Breaker shields 
metal parts from the are and retains 
a pool of mercury in the cap end of 
the switch so there is always a 
positive mercury-to-mercury contact. 
It also serves as a dam over which 
the mercury separates, thus definite- 
ly locating the arc, which is de-ion 
ized and completely shielded . 

Two styles are available—one with 
a single switch and the other with 


two. Switches are furnished for 
make or break, or for make-break 
combinations. At 115 volts alternat 
ing current, each switch has a break- 
ing capacity of 15 amperes. Operat- 
ing coils from 6 to 250 volts alter- 
nating current or direct current are 
available. 

The entire mechanism is mounted 
in a metal cabinet 6 x 6 x 3 inches. 


Portable Lamp Guards 


@ McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
offers No. 3002 safety Vaporproof 
guard for 60-watt lamps and No. 
2599 guard for bungholes and other 
places where space is limited. The 
No. 3002 handle is of mercerized 
bakelite equipped with  bakelite 
packing nut and rubber packing 
gland which provides strain relief 
and makes guard waterproof. Cage 
is of brass wire with two brass rings 
for bracing and is grounded to the 
socket. Globe is of heat and impact 
resisting glass. 

The No. 2599 is all steel, 35 
inches long by 1 inch in diameter. 
It has cord protector, strain relief 
and hook. Steel cage has thirty- 
two *%-inch holes and four ‘%-inch 
holes for the light. Finish is nickel 
plated. 


Steam Vapor Cleaner 


@ Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Cora- 
opolis, Pa., offers two new Hypres- 
sure Jenny steam vapor spray clean- 








ers, Model “J-R” (heavy duty) and 
Model “J-H” (extra heavy duty). 
Model “J-H” is furnished in both sta- 
tionary and portable models with 
either simplex continuous’ vapor 
flow or fully automatic nozzle con- 
trol. 

Electric spark ignition gives in- 
stant starting, and pressures up to 
150 pounds are reached within 1% 
minutes. Machine has either one 
or two guns. Pressure atomizing 
fuel oil burner has nonclogging 
heating coils. Design is simplified 
and streamlined with all mechan- 
ism on end panel with quickly re- 
movable cover. 


Stamps Hot Metals 


@ A new Markwell tandem holder 
to stamp very hot metals is an- 
nounced by Pittsburgh Stencil & 
Tool Co., 747 Crafts building, Pitts- 
burgh. This double-line axe-type 
holder with three pieces of type in 
each line, when swung like an axe 
is said to be much more likely to im- 





print all six numbers than one with 
six numbers all in one line. 

The only moving part is a pin in 
each row of type which carries its 
own spring. One motion locks it, 
another unlocks it. Markwell hold- 
ers employ special as well as ordi- 
nary type, and come in all sizes 
from 1/16-inch type up to 1-inch or 
larger. 


Truck Power Plant 


@ A new line of Ready-Power units 
rated 36 to 48 or 60 volts for trucks 
of two to five tons capacity, built 
around the Ford model “B” 4-cylin- 
der engine is announced by Ready- 








Power Co., 3826 Grand River avenue, 
Detroit. These model “FC” ma- 
chines are a refinement of the 
“FCM” Ford engined units and in- 
clude a new fan mounting which 
provides complete belt adjustment 
and improved cooling; front outlet 
exhaust with either up or down 
muffler position; oil bath breather; 
fully enclosed inductor-type mag- 
neto; “Syncotrol” automatic idling 
governor with 4-speed adjustable 
resistance; metered crankcase ven- 
tilation; oil bath air cleaner; low 
pressure removable cartridge-type 
oil filter and front end air cleaner. 
Self-starting feature is optional. 

These units are interchangeable 
with Ready-Power “Standard” mod- 
el HC units, housing and mounting 
tray being identical. 


Portable Pyrometer 


@ A portable lance-type pyrometer, 
Hold-Heet, said to indicate tem- 
peratures within 2 per cent is of- 
fered by Russell Electric Co., 343 
West Huron street, Chicago. It is 
direct-reading and has manual cold 
end adjustment. No battery or elec- 
trical connections are necessary. 
Thermocouples are of 6-gage wire 
(slightly larger than 3/16-inch) to 
withstand rough shop usage. Vari- 
ous types of thermocouples are 
available in lengths up to 6 feet so 
operator can stand away from heat 
when taking a reading. For check- 
ing temperature of tin, lead, solder, 
babbit, type metal, spelter and 
brass, a Type B holder with Type 
D open tips is recommended. Tips 





are easily and inexpensively re- 
placed. Welded tips are also neces- 
sary in checking liquids which are 
nonconductors. Pyrometer is $16 
and thermocouples from $1 to $4 
extra. 


Self-Balancing Indicator 


@ A new Celectray self-balancing in- 
dicator, multiple point, is announced 
by C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park 
and Nostrand avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Hair-Line indicator 
crosses 10 inches of scale in 10 sec- 
onds and is for applications where a 
large number of temperatures are 
to be measured. The indicator will 
balance on successive points more 
rapidly than an operator can record 
them. An “in-balance” signal lights 
when the carriage travels from one 
point to the next, flickers when it 





steps into balance, and stays out 
when it is time to take the reading. 

Two other models are available, 
one having 22 seconds for the car- 
riage to cross the scale, the other 45 
seconds. The scale is lighted by a 
Lucite rod which carries the illu- 
mination from the same source of 
light that is used to determine the 
galvanometer position. 

A switch box or combination of 
switch boxes of the same design as 
the instrument case, can be supplied 
for an unlimited number of points. 


Tamping Rollers, Rippers 


® Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has introduced new tamp- 
ing rollers and rippers. Tamping 
rollers are offered in single, double 
or triple drum models with 72, 96 
or 112 feet per drum available in 
each model. All rollers have rear 
pull connections for working in 
trains, and all drums are provided 
with openings for ballast. Double 
and triple drum models have oscil- 
lating drums which permit rollers 
to adapt themselves to uneven 
ground surfaces. Tamping feet are 
renewable. 

Rotary type ripper is a rotating 
head which swings ripping stand- 
ards up, back and around to rip- 
ping position again quickly. Speed 


of raising and lowering of standards 
is said to make this machine suit- 
able for work in material containing 
boulders and heavy roots. 
Heavy-duty, 


cable-operated _rip- 
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per is for breaking up exceptionally 
hard-digging hard-loading materials 
such as shale, hardpan, decomposed 
granite, sandstone, old macadam, 
etc. Controlled by a cable operated 
from the tractor winch, standards 
on this ripper can penetrate full 
length below ground level, 17 inches 
on Model CR-1 and 24 inches on 
Model Cr-2. 


Pipe And Bolt Machine 


@ Model-B pipe and bolt machine of- 
fered by Beaver Pipe Tools, Warren, 
O., cuts, threads and reams *% to 2- 
inch pipe; threads bolts %4 to 2-inch; 
cuts off bolt stock % to %-inch and 
cuts and threads 2% to 8-inch pipe 
with driveshaft and zeared tools. 
Machine has quick-opening adjust- 
able ring-type dieheads with no hinge 
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to collect chips and full range ‘4 to 
2-inch cone reamer. Low center of 
gravity makes for stability. 

Model-B is available with a gear- 
driven reversible Tuthill oi! pump or 
with a 1-gallon overhead reservoir, 
which flow oil to threading dies by 
gravity, as well as without any pro- 
vision for oiling. 


Magnet Crane 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., 4200 West 
National avenue, Milwaukee, offers 
model 255 magnet crane with 39-inch 
circular magnet and 40-foot boom, 
having a capacity of more than 1% 
tons. The crane itself (not the mag- 
net) has a capacity of 5200 pounds 
and 25-foot operating radius, and 
as much as 9800 pounds capacity at 
a 15-foot radius. Equipped with a 
magnet cable reel and 85-foot tag 
line, crane is driven by a 35-horse- 
power P&H motor-generator set, 


which works under 220-volt, 3-phase, 
50-cycle current. 
Tail cable bracket prevents cable 
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track. Crane has a waterproof cable 
receptacle to facilitate working in 
wet weather. The three forward 
speeds range from °% to 2% miles 
per hour. Crane is easily maneuv- 
ered and has tractor-type crawlers. 
It is built of all-welded alloy steels. 


Plastics Molding Press 


@ Standard Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces a new 20-ton 
“Standard” plastics molding press 
of the quick-acting toggle-type, to 
be marketed by F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 

One press is self-contained, hy- 
draulically operated, with motor and 
duplex pump in the base. The othei 
is air-operated at 125 pounds pres- 
sure and is furnished without motor 
or pump, ready to connect to pres- 
sure supply. Both are suitable for 
experimental purposes as well as for 
all production work within their 
range. Opening speed of press is 80 
inches and closing speed 75 inches 
per minute. Toggles not only open 





and close the press rapidly but 
automatically slow mold down as 
it closes. 

Automatic time-cycle control or 
finger-operated lever control are 
available. 

Kennametal Parts 
@ McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, 


Pa., announces that Kennametal is 
now available in almost any desired 
shape for use in parts subject to 
unusual wear or for gages which 
must hold their accuracy. Fig. A 
illustrates three sizes of extrusion 
dies for coating steel welding rods 
with abrasive flux. Fig. B is a die 
for pressing articles of refractory 
aluminous oxide. Fig. C shows pro- 
gressive-type plug gages for meas- 
uring steel bores, such as ball bear- 
ing races. A cylindrical shell of 





from catching on or under crawler 
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Kennametal (1 and 2) has been sil- 
ver soldered to a steel handle (3). 
The Kennametal section “1” at right 
of relief groove has been accurately 
ground to 0.2495-inch diameter; and 
section ‘2” at left to 0.2500-inch di- 
ameter. In testing a bored hole, sec- 
tion “1” will slip in but section ‘2’ 
will not, thus measuring size to with 
in 0.0001-inch accuracy. 


Worm-Geared Ladles 


@ A line of worm-geared ladles, 
ranging in capacities from 2 to 5 
tons for handling molten steel and 
other metals, is introduced by 
Treadwell Construction Co., Mid- 
land, Pa. Construction features in- 
clude a stopper rig for drawing pure, 
slag-free metal from bottom of ladle 
and a geared turning device pre- 
venting any movement of the ladle 
due to weight of molten metal. 

Stopper rig, or harness, consists 
of a carrier arm, slide, guide, and 
stopper rod which extends down 
through the metal to bottom of 
ladle. Rod has a fire clay sleeve and 
graphite plug on bottom. When plug 
is raised, molten metal is dis- 
charged through bottom of ladle 
and slag, which floats on top, is 
prevented from getting into ingot 
mold or casting. 

Self-locking turning mechanism 
consists of a worm wheel mounted 
on ladle trunnion and integral with 
the bail. 











Brine Quench Hastens 
Scale Removal 


® According to Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., numerous manufac- 
turers of high-carbon steel are 
quenching the heated metal in a 
calcium chloride brine. An 18 to 
20 per cent solution of Dowflake 
calcium chloride kept at 80 degrees 


Fahr. used for this purpose is 
claimed to be superior to plain 
water since it removes nce scale 


on steel quenched which was devel- 
oped during the heating process and 
eliminates the possibility of soft 
spots. The hot steel, at about 1550 
degrees Fahr., is quenched in this 
solution, then taken by conveyor to 
a cleaning bath where the calcium 
chloride solution is washed off in 
preparation for painting. 


New Manual Covers 
Cutting of Metals 


@ Manual on Cutting of Metals, 300 
pages; published by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $5. 

This is a manual of shop-tested 
information on speeds and feeds 
that can be used with various depths 
of cut in machining all the common 
and alloy steels in ordinary use. It 
has been prepared for use in the 
shop and performances of 10 to 25 
per cent better than usual have 
been attained. 

Since the pioneering work of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor in 1908, while presi- 
dent of A.S.M.E., additional research 
been carried on in the same 
fields. These sources of 
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Rope has proved, and continues to prove, 


its exceptional value 


information were studied by the so- 
ciety’s committee on metal cutting, 
which prepared this manual. Gaps 
were filled in by experimental work. 
Important facts or laws relating to 
metal cutting were determined from 
the correlated experiments and pub- 
lished data and extensive tables were 
prepared, 

Data are presented in a form to 
be used directly in the shop or by 
the mechanical engineer, produc- 
tion executive, machine designer or 
shop mechanic. Information on gen- 
eral relations makes it possible to 
calculate data on use of tool shapes, 
depths of cut, feeds and other fac- 
tors not included in the tables. 


Rebuilding Stacks 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
coating 3 inches thick at the top and 
9 inches thick at the bell. This unit 
also was reconstructed during Au- 
gust, 1939, by Cement Gun Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

In the first gunite coat or lining, 
the cement is Lumnite. This is a 
hydraulic cement of the calcium- 
aluminate type and is used for two 
reasons. First, it is resistant to the 
corrosive action of stack gases. 
Second, it is serviceable at high tem- 
peratures. Because of its heat-re- 
sistant property, Lumnite is used 
in making refractory concrete and 
high-temperature insulating  con- 
crete as in the construction of these 
stacks. 

A variety of special aggregates is 
available for the insulating and cor- 
rosion-resistant mortar. At Gary, 
trap rock was used purely for cor- 
rosion resistance. At Aliquippa, 
greater insulation was obtained by 
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using a light weight manufactured 
aggregate. 

Portland cement and a good con- 
crete sand are used for the gunite 
structural shell. An anchor frame 
of special design is fitted over an- 
chor bolts of the original stack. A 
flange is placed at top of stack to 
cover the joint between steel shell 
and gunite. 

This method of constructing a 
gunite stack around an old steel 
stack is covered by patents con- 
trolled by Cement Gun Co. 

In all cases, the original stacks 
had been lined with brick, and these 
linings were left in place. Cost of 
rebuilding stacks as described above 
is considerably less than that of 
building a new stack. In fact, the 
cost of taking down the old stack 
alone is quite large. Thus, the new 
development may be of considerable 
economic importance in reconstruct- 
ing or rebuilding old stacks. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


Stamping Plant 


(Continued from Page 56) 

in a more distant part of the plant, 
removed from the _ press_ shop. 
Therefore, specially designed crates 
with removable hinged covers were 
built for conveying parts from the 
last stamping or forming operation 
to the pickling room. Here, each 
crate load conveyed on forks is 
transferred to metal pickling basket 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

As production increased, storage 
requirements also rose, so a method 
of stacking more closely to the ceil- 
ing was developed. This is done 
using these same crates, originally 
designed with short legs at the bot- 
tom and flaring metal ears at the 
top corners. The short legs leave 
ample room for the forks of the 
truck to enter, while flaring metal 
ears on the upper corners make it 
easy for the operator to center one 
crate on top of another. Slight 
variances off-center in placing the 
load made no difference as the legs 
of the upper crate, as shown in Fig. 
5, follow the curve of the metal 
ears into a dead-center position. 
Consequently, the operator can 
place his loads more rapidly and 
accurately. 

Another important use for this 
same lift truck was found in the 
handling of heavy dies. It is used 
to take dies from the die rack to 
the presses. Upon completion of a 
run, it delivers the dies back to the 
die rack as shown in Fig. 6. In 
this work, the hydraulic lifting 
mechanism is of even greater sig- 
nificance, as it permits dies to be 
handled gently and placed with ac- 
curacy. 

More efficient handling at this 
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plant has placed us in a better posi- 
tion to handle more business and 
handle it more efficiently whether 
it is straight stamping work or the 
finished product fully enameled. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
the trucks eliminate waste of press 
operator’s time formerly required 
in arranging work to feed the 
press. 

With the truck delivering sheets 
exactly in position to feed into the 
press and taking the completed 
work away as fast as it accumu- 
lates, each press operator is free 
now to spend all his time on pro- 
ductive work, actual press operation. 
The increased output thus possible 
for each man to attain, coupled with 
elimination of heavy handling oper- 
ations, accounts for the enthusiasm 
with which the new handling sys- 
tem has been received. 

. 


Nickel Detergent 


@ Chrome Resistex, developed by 
MacDermid Inc., Waterbury, Conn., 
is a detergent for preparing buffed 
nickel or bright nickel work and has 
the property of absorbing large 
amounts of chrome solution with- 
out rapid decomposition. It also has 
a special inhibitor that precipitates 
contamination of solution drag-in on 
racks or rack coating. This is said to 
maintain the original cleaning qual- 
ity of the solution for a longer 
period. 


Passenger Coach 


(Continued from Page 66) 


of floor beams to support air-condi- 
tioning ice box and other equipment. 

Underframe is assembled by set- 
ting center sill on the assembly jig 
along with other components held 
by temporary bolts. After being 
lined up, bolsters are welded to 
center sill by a series of vertical 
and overhead fillet welds. Platform 
castings are riveted and welded to 
center sill along lines of contact. 
Floor beams are attached to center 
sill by riveted clips and fillet welds. 

With top floor beams applied, side 
sills are fastened to floor beams 
and bolsters by rivets and by butt 
joint welds at top of side sill to 
transverse members. End sills are 
fastened by rivets and a butt joint 
weld. Side sills have same camber 
as center sill. In fact, floor beams, 
bolster and side sills actually sup- 
port weight of center sill, which 
carries no vertical weight but merely 
absorbs horizontally applied stress- 
es. This is a departure from old 
practice where center sill carried 
not only its own weight but also 
about one-third of the car weight. 
The new construction permits a re- 
duction in dead load. 

Next, all tank supports and pipe 
clips are welded to underframe. 
About 22 pounds of %-inch electrode 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 





and 23 pounds of 3/16-inch rod are 
employed for this work which takes 
approximately 9 hours. 
Superstructure is built of standard 
channels, I-beams, angles and spe- 
cial pressed steel shapes. Purlines 
are made of two channels joined 
back-to-back to form an I-beam. Due 
to side and roof construction, side 
posts and carlines assume qualities 
of an inner hoop on a tube, thus 
strengthening the assembly. Side 
posts and carlines are pressed chan- 
nels made from *'-inch sheet. Posts 
are punched for plug welds to side 
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OTHER A-E-CO 
PRODUCTS: Taylor 
Stokers, Marine Deck 
Auxiliaries, Hele- 
Shaw Fluid Power. 
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Class B Hoists at a moderate cost 


If you already own a Class B, A-E-CO Lo-Hed hoist or are 
going to buy one, consider the advantages of adding the 
new low cost Type RB Motor Driven Trolley when: 

1. The haul is long or often repeated. 2. The path under 
hoist is obstructed. 3. Speed is an important factor. 
For high-lights of this new motor trolley see A-E-CO POINTS 
(below). For full details write for the RB folder today. 











sheets. Some difficulty encountered 


in making these plug welds was 
eliminated by changing the 5/16- 
inch round holes previously used to 
elliptical holes about *s x %-inch. 
To keep down buckling of the 
sheets, these welds are made on a 
stagger system. This keeps heat 
and expansion to a minimum. A 


paste of water and asbestos applied 
along line of welding acts as a cool- 
ing medium and assists in keeping 
heat to a minimum. 

Angle stiffeners such as window 
header angles, 


etc., are made and 
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JOINING AND WELDING—Continued 





assembled by plug welding in a 
similar manner. With plug weld- 
ing completed, all stiffener pieces 
are welced to adjacent posts. 
Sheathing then is welded in place. 
Side sheets and roof sheets are made 
as long as possible to minimize 
number of welded joints. A _ total 
of 24 vertical butt welds and 21 
horizontal welds are acquired. These 
joints are backed by special 3/16- 
inch-thick channels as backing stif- 
feners. Although designed for %- 
inch gaps at butt joints, camber of 
car causes joints to vary from 0 to 
‘4-inch. Zero gaps are chipped out 


and wide gaps filled by bridging 
every ‘44-inch and then welding 





1 In marine work, vertical and overhead welding goes easily and 
quickly with Murex Vertex (reverse polarity) or Genex (straight 
polarity). Photo courtesy Ira S. Bushey & Sons Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





2 Only 2700 Ibs. of Murex welded 3 High speed deposition saves 
time and money on the Lorain 

79 Shovel. Photo courtesy The Thew 

Shovel Company, Lorain, Ohio. 


this 40,000 Ibs. jacketed still. 
Photo courtesy John Nooter Boiler 
Works Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





4 Free-flowing Murex downhand electrodes speeded welding on this 
96,200 Ib. pot chuck, 33 ft. 7 in. in diameter, believed to be world's 
largest. Photo courtesy lukenweld, inc., Coatesville, Pa. 
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across the bridges. Skip method was 
employed, 4 inches being maximum 
length of any single bead. This cuts 
down distortion. 

All sheathing joints were wedged 
out ‘s-inch before welding. It was 
found that seams had a tendency 
to draw from 1/16 to 5/32-inch after 
welding, but the ‘%-inch wedging 
made maximum draw only about 
1/32-inch. Tolerance allowed for 
buckling was %-inch in 4 feet. 

Most troublesome sections in 
sheathing occurred at vestibule end 
of car where two 9-foot horizontal 
welds and one vertical weld from 
side sill to side roof purline are han- 
dled successfully after operators ac- 


TO REDUCE YOUR 
WELDING COSTS 


From coast to coast, in plants 
fabricating welded structures 


of every description, Murex 


electrodes are helping to re- 
duce welding. costs. The rea- 
sons why are many. In one 
plant high burn-off rate may 
prove an advantage. In an- 


other, rapid deposition, or lack 
of spatter and smoothness of 
deposit may do the trick. 

There is little question but 
what, in your plant, too, these 
Murex features can effect real 
economies. Why not write to- 
day and ask to have a repre- 
sentative demonstrate Murex. 
No obligation is involved. And, 
if you have a problem or two 
concerning welding procedure, 
his broad experience may prove 
extremely useful. 


We've a pocket-size pamphlet giving 
properties of all electrodes in the 
Murex line. Send for your copy. 





5 Economy of welding machinery 
such as this sluice gate hoist is 
increased by time-saving Murex Elec- 
trodes. Photo courtesy Lokeside Bridge 
& Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELECTRODES 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York,.N. Y. 
Albany ¢ Chicago ¢ Pittsburgh 
So. San Francisco * Toronto 














quired sufficient technique in the 
skip method. 

This, car was designed to accom- 
modate four more passengers by 
elimination of vestibule at one end. 
Blind end of car is built up of light 
channels and Z-bars with special 
shapes to form a header to which 
end sheets are attached. These three 
end sheets are riveted to the header 
and welded to the side and roof 
sheets. As this welding is ground 
off so corners are absolutely square, 
the weld could be applied in one 
pass if fitup is perfect. However, 
slight errors in shearing necessitate 
two or three passes. This at first 
caused some buckling, which sub- 
sequently was eliminated by weld- 
ing a good sized bead on inside 
joints of these sheets, thus compen- 
sating for the stresses set up. 


T-Section Stiffener Used 


After ends are completed, roof 
joints are made. Roof, of welded 
and riveted construction with plain 
butt joints, is welded with no back- 
ing stiffeners at the vestibule end 
for 4 feet. Twelve feet at the blind 
end and sixteen feet at the vesti- 
bule end consist of %-inch sheet with 
welded joints, the remainder of the 
roof being 1/16-inch sheets riveted 
together. Method of preparing the 
welded joints is to flange one sheet 
about 1 inch and leave the other 
straight. This flanging is not en- 
tirely satisfactory as slight varia- 
tions in flange radius and shearing 
make fitup difficult. Also, the flanged 
stiffener on the one sheet does not 
stiffen the adjoining sheet sufficient- 
ly. Although welding is done by 
tacking at short intervals and then 
skip welding, some buckling does 
occur. Use of a. T-section stiffener 
is expected to eliminate this trouble. 

Joints in roof over vestibule which 
have no support are welded using 
temporary backing strips with good 
results. 

After welding is completed, out- 
side welds are ground and polished, 
and inside _ stiffeners, insulation 
strips, etc., welded into place. After 
sand blasting, car is given a prim- 
ing coat. Then any buckles present 
are hammered out and 20-gage gal- 
vanized floor sheets are welded onto 
the floor beams using %-inch coated 
electrodes. With trucks and air 
brakes applied, the frame is ready 
for shipment. 

It is thought that cost of welding 
can be cut and a better job pro- 
duced if sheets are spot welded to 
superstructure instead of being plug 
welded through holes in the posts. 
Thus posts would be stronger and 
a better job could be done in about 
one-fourth of the time now required. 
Also, it is possible to spot weld the 
floor sheets to floor beams in only 
half the time now required, greatly 
cutting welding and electrode cost. 


STEEL 














Shipments Holding; TABLOID 
Future Buying Off canal 


Demand Unusually Well Prices. 


Sustained: Output ing downward. 


Down Slightly 


@ RELAXATION in steel market activity is confined 
principally to a tapering in forward orders. Ship- 
ments generally are sustained, and ingot production 
has been reduced but little from its recent peak. Last 
week steelmaking declined 142 points to 92% per cent, 
compared with a 3-point drop to 58 per cent a year 
ago. 

Encouraging signs that steel consumption is well 
maintained, particularly for this period, are seen in 
several directions. Mills still are being pressed for 
current shipments in the face of approaching inventory- 
taking and notwithstanding reaffirmation of prices 
for next quarter on most products. Warehouse sales, 
sensitive to seasonal influences, are declining more 
slowly than usual in a number of districts. 


Some requests have been received for postponement 
of shipments until January, but these are few, and 
heavy deliveries will continue through the year-end. 
The smaller volume of new business, reflecting previ- 
cus forward coverage, is permitting some reduction in 
backlogs. However, the margin is relatively small 
and will enable producers to enter the new year with 
heavy unfilled orders. 

Resumption of active buying is not looked for im- 
mediately after the turn of the year. Many users 
already are protected on the major portion of next 
quarter’s needs, inventories have been enlarged to 
accommodate the increased consumption and mills are 
in a better position to fill the heavier requirements. 
Expectations of unchanged prices, at least for the near 
future, also tended to discourage forward buying. 

Price developments include an increase, effective 
Jan. 1, in base quotations on chromium alloys and 
slight adjustments on certain other alloys, principally 
affecting small quantities. Base prices on most lead- 
ing ferroalloys have been reaffirmed for next quar- 
ter. Iron and steel scrap prices continue soft under 
the influence of quiet mill buying. The scrap com- 
posite is off 25 cents to $17.75, compared with the 
October peak of $22.16 and with monthly averages of 
$17.97 in September and $15.30 in August. 

Automobile production continues the pace-setter 
among steel users. Assemblies last week rose 2317 
units to 117,805, best figure since July, 1937. Opera- 
tions reached their fourth quarter peak a year ago 
with output of 102,905 units. All-time record for 
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Heavy, despite letdown in 
forward coverage. 


Unchanged; scrap still tend- 


Production 


Declined 1'2 points to 92% 
per cent. 


weekly production is 153,647 units, attained in 1929. 

Some structural fabricators still have fairly large 
backlogs and shipments of concrete reinforcing bars 
continue heavy, but a dearth of inquiries for these 
products is noted in certain areas. Outstanding shape 
award is 10,175 tons for a refining plant for Phelps 
Dodge Corp. Other large private projects include 4900 
tons of plates for Pennsylvania railroad car floats and 
lighters and 2900 tons of shapes for a Bell Telephone 
Laboratories building. 

Steel specifications for freight car building con- 
tinue active, and heavier releases of plates for ship- 
building are in prospect next month. Unfilled orders 
for cars and ships are large, but few additional pur- 
chases are actively pending. Most railroads have 
completed the major portion of their equipment buy- 
ing programs and for the present at least are ex- 
pected to remain out of the market. 

Tin plate production has slipped to 92 per cent, 
largely the result of the season. Shipments will con- 
tinue curtailed until January, when material accumu- 
lated by the mills will be released. 

Pig iron shipments in most districts are at or above 
the November rate. The holiday period letdown is ex- 
pected to result in little change for December as a 
whole. As in steel products forward pig iron buy- 
ing is quieter, consumers already having. contracted 
for needs early next year. Increased export buying 
of pig iron is indicated for 1940. 

Final figures on the season’s shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore from upper lake ports show a move- 
ment of 45,072,724 gross tons. This was a gain of 
almost 134 per cent over 1938 and, with the exception 
of 1937, was the largest since 1930. 

Curtailment in steelmaking last week resulted partly 
from mechanical causes but in some cases reflected 
a previous excess compared with rolling capacity. Re- 
ductions included 1 point to 93 at Pittsburgh, 1% 
points to 92% at Chicago, 8 points to 85 at Wheeling, 
11 points to 69 at Cincinnati and 2 points to 94 at 
Detroit. Gains were 3 points to 93 in New England, 2 
points to 85 at St. Louis and % point to 90 at Cleve- 
land. Unchanged were eastern Pennsylvania at 88, 
Buffalo at 90, Birmingham at 94 and Youngstown at 
93. 









Dec. 16 


Iron and Steel .... $37.19 
Finished Steel .... 56.10 
Steelworks Scrap... 17.75 


Dec. 9 Dec. 2 
$37.26 $37.26 
56.10 56.10 
18.09 18.33 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Nov., 1939 Sept., 1939 

$37.50 $36.67 

55.90 55.60 

20.06 17.97 





One 
Year Ago 
Dec., 1938 
$36.36 
56.50 
14.77 





Five 









Years Ago 
Dec., 1934 


$32.39 


54.00 
11.02 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


hot strip, nails. tin plate, pipe. 








COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 








Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Materia! 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago ; 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago en 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ; 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


Dec. 16, Nov. Sept. Dec. 


1939 1939 1939 1938 

2.15c 2.18e 2.15¢c¢ 2.25¢c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.57 
2.15 2.15 2.123 205 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 

2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15-2.40 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.00 2.00 2.15 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
. eo 2.60 2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.40 2.45 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..... 
ENS, SN oF cute hot psa iw ake 4.02 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 

Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 
Malleable, Valley Fa arse oe 
Malleable, Chicago ............. 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago . : 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Nov. 
1939 


$24.34 


22.50 
24.34 
24.21 
23.00 
19.38 
22.89 


25.215 


23.00 
23.00 
30.34 
23.17 


105.33 


$21.90 


19.25 
17.45 
20.50 
21.50 


Sept. 


1939 


$23.35 


21.50 
23.54 
23.20 
23.00 
18.58 
22.09 


24.415 


22.00 
23.00 
30.34 
22.15 
95.35 


$18.75 


17.10 
19.25 
21.90 


21.75 


Dec. 
1938 


$22.34 


20.50 
22.34 
22.21 
22.20 
17.38 
20.89 
23.215 


21.00 


22.50 
29.84 
21.17 
97.77 


$15.50 


13.20 
16.05 
19.65 
18.00 







































Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh : : 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ‘ : 2.10c 
Detroit, del. sta ies 2.20¢ 
Buffalo oe ‘ 2.10¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10¢ 
New York, del. ' 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. ; 2.27c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.20c 
Middletown, O. .. 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. Vem 
Birmingham ca . 2.10¢c 
Pacific Coast points... 2.60¢c 
Cold Rolled 
PRU. v5.0 as bas ee 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c 
i RE eae 3.05c 
COPPERMINE kavicccincee COBO 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢c 
oe a | | ee 3.39¢c 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.05¢ 
Youngstown, O. veeney ee 
Pacific Coast points.... 3.65c 
Galvanized No. 24 
EN, ots ek dwibe's 3.50c 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.50¢c 
SS St SS rice ce aig 3.50¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67¢c 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 
eee 3.50c 
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Wire rods, No. 5 to .8-inch, Pitts. 


34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 1.92 1.92 1.92 


Granite City, Il. 3.60c 
Middletown, O. ......... 3.50c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c 
Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
ROUGE, coc tsasestes 3.05c 
Cireeeo, GOFF 2... cass 3.05¢ 
Grenite City, fl. ...... 3.15¢ 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Pittsburgh, Gary ...... 3.80c 
ot Sr 4.50c 
Enameling Sheets 
No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35¢c 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast... 3.35c 3.95¢ 
Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
Ea eee 24.00 25.00 
eee eee 27.00 29.00 
Eee 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip..... 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. .. 


Boston, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Chicago or Gary 


Coatesville, Pa. ........ 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 
Claymont, Del. ..... 2.10¢-2.35¢c 


Pacific Coast points.... 
Steel Floor Plates 


Pacific Coast ports 


Standard Shapes 


Philadelphia, del. ......2. 
ge a || 
Boston, delivered 


Cleveland, del. ....... 


$4.75 $5.00 $3.75 $3.75 
5.75 6.00 5.00 5.00 
10.50 11.25 10.50 10.50 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


.--21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
. .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


Steel Plate 


Seer eae 2.10c 
og a ere 2.45c¢ 
Clg bch colt: —_————o iani 2.10c¢ 
ee Ae.) 2.34c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Ti... . 0.25. 5.10 

Mfg. Terne Plate (base bex) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite “ity, Til; 12.36. 4.40 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Bo, a ee 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
REE AR tin GG Ra ced tates 2.25¢ 
lp ol) i ae 2.15¢ 
EEO. gts tka ves cess 2.15c 
ER ey eee 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.52c 
New York, @él, ........ 2.49¢ 
ROMER Qn os vecle odie 2.50c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.75¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 

PUREED. 3.45100 53% a's 5.009 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
co RAT sae 2.15¢ 











parse 


saeco rer a 


sess t os ees 








eae ee 2.15¢c 
po tt 2.15c 
RE II i a5 Sine hw cto s 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.75¢c 
Iren 
Chicago, Terre Haute ... 2.15c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
MOE SPOON hin coetesct yes 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base* 


Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

SONG, PPM ook cccsccs 2.15¢ 
RONEN <5 o's. )3) 5 0 & Okiaca' 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 


*Subject to a deduction of 
25 cents per 100 lbs. in lots of 
20 tons or over of one size, in 
lengths of 30 feet or over, for 
shipment at one time io one 
destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 


coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples... 2.55c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage _ two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.88; two-point cattle, 

80-rod spool er $2.70 
Annealed fence wire. 2.90¢ 
Galv. fence wire ... 3.30c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

©. L. coiumn): ..:. 67.00 
Single loop bale tier. 

(base C. L. column). 56.00 
To Manufacturine Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢c 
Spring wire .. 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass.. $2 ‘higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh ..... $3.70 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Ceeeen «2.525. 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind 2.65¢ 3.35c 
Detroit 2.70c *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65c 3.35¢ 
| 2.65c 3.35¢c 

* Delivered. 

Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 

cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80¢c 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000... ... 0.35 3100. . 0.70 
2100. . 0.75 3200. . 1.35 
I os ce 1.55 3300. . 3.80 
we0..4. 2 SH00.....5.. 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 

Og eee tree 1.10 
vl EUS: Be. Bt @: Sa 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
errr 0 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
oR oer er 1.50 
sy Os i re 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 


cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.10c 
Detroit, del. ; 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New XOrm, GEL, ......: 2.46c 
Pacific Coast points.. 2.70c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
TINO, cvs esssies os obo 2.90c 
aC) 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
a | i 2.80c 
fio On ON (- a ee 4.30c 
Ok ek) a 6.15c 
2 gs Ci 2 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
ee en ee 3.05c 
Rye) ae |) aS ene ae 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill.. $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
DO., QEIG GtEG) .....5% 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base .... 2.15¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 


counts for carloads additional 
5%, for full containers addi- 
tional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ....66 off 
Do. 1% and larger..... 64 off 

TRO ss eis 5.55 ek 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

Step bolts 
Plow bolts 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
fr-l-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger.. 62 62 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws... .64.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
ROUEN MONEE ck ca oR weed ele 2.85¢c 
Pacific coast ports ...... 2.90¢c 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


v-inch and smaller, 


—The Market Week— 


.65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve. . 
Chi., 
and 

mfrs. 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Phila., to jobbers 
large nut, bolt 
l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.1. $5.75 off 





Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
err ee ee 54 
ee ae en 66% 58 
eeeee’ 2 igiaciaraene 6 68 % 60% 
Iron 
Wee: eictloneae 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
ee Ss Shak ay ood 38 21% 
Mees ioe te Waa 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 Ree pe pea, 52% 
2%—3 ... ea: ee 55% 
| a re 66 57 % 
7 and 8 rere, ee 55 % 
oe i 64% 55 
1i and 12 . 63% 54 
Iron 
- ER Ee Lor .. 80% 15 
2%—3% ...... 31% 17% 
eee OE ee eee 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
zee Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ..... 67 % 
2, lap weld als . 60 
2% to 3, lap weld . we. ae 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ...... 64 
10-inch lap weld ...... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ...... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld .... 25 7 
l1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 88 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23% 7 
2 lap weld ive 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ...... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld...23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage _ Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. i3 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a” OD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
3” OD: 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
q OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
os OD 9 44.25 73.93 
Se GD 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
2 EDD, 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”O.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 









me Cee 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”O.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 2 16.01 18.45 
2%”0O.D. 2 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
oe Op. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”"0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5” O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” OD. 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm. .$45.00-46.0U 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago . 56.80-57.80 


6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.¥U 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.0U 
a Sa 2.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 

Duluth (billets) . 36.00 

Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth 42.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 

Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts.. Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5to &- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over 8, to 47-in.inel. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.30; Pacific Coast up 
$0.45. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt, 1.90c 

Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $4.75- 5.25 

Connellsville, fdry.. 5.50- 6.00 

Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 

New River fdrv. 6.50- 6.75 

Wise county fdry... 5.50- 6.50 

Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product <n ndry 


Newark, N. J., del. 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del, 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 11.25 
Detroit, del. .. ane 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed cast 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree. . 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha ...... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 

Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) Cieea 14. 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13. 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 6.75¢ 

Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$28.00 


5¢ 


t. 
75 
fo 
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Delivered prices 


include 


Pig Iron 


—The Market Week— 


switching charges only as noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 3 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Il. 
Hamilton, O. 

Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. , 
Youngstown, O. 


Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
.. .$24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
js ae aes 18.38 24.00 
23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 
23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
2» 2000 23.00 22.50 23.50 
23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
23.50 23.50 err 24.00 
... 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 
24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
23.00 23.00 22.50 ews 
2+ 2000 23.00 22.50 23.50 
21.00 ae pee ime be 
. +0) aD 23.00 22.50 23.50 
24.00 a 23.50 nies 
24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


northern 
St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 
tOver 0.70 phos. 


St. Louis, 


Low 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
«, wee 2S0 Bw 
. 7238.12 Bey 22.62 
see 2068 25638 26.13 
Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ..... $27.00 
Panes, MURS, DUE... csvicia codec 22.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.34 
eS Se: ae rs 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


¢The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 











Super Quality timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., Mo., Ky. ...... or 0 Do. domestic .......... 40.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland . 2439 2439 23.89 2489 pa, 4). “tg _o.. 47.50 "ope —— ie 
Baltimore from Birmingham . 24.78 phate 23.66 ae Alabama Georgia. aeons 47.50 1: _ “ on, bulk.. pn 
Boston from Birmingham .« ae = oe 05> | New Jersey ee a 52.50 ae on, bags ..... aa . 
Boston from Everett, Mass. . 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Second Quality Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 pg. mm. Ky. Md. Mo... 42.75 ®8tains, f.0.b. Chewe- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00... ..+-. Georgia, Alabama ...... 3429 ‘8h, Wash., net, bulk 22.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland . 2439 2439 2389 2489 New Jersey ............ 49.00 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham... ..+23.22 Boh.) eae ee Ohio a i ny ren og a 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 24.11 23.61 First quality .......... 39.90 Chrome — ..... & y 
Cincinnati from Birmingham : a8 ‘= =e Intermediate ........... 36.10 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 pee 22.82 ame Second quality ........ 31.35 Magnesite brick ........ 67.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 24.94 24.44 24.44 Cham. Denied tm it 57.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago....... 24.10 24.10 23.60 24.60 Malleable Bung Brick EN, HORNS TIGNES OF: 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, All bases .............. $56.05 Fluorspar 
Toledo or Detroit See eee 8 26.19 25.69 26.69 Silica Brick 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 ¥ ne. Elec e “EE Sit 594° $47.50 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 oe Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 55.10 ~+=«Oipd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 “ 23.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 ere Ladle Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 
Pittsburgh district from NevillefNeville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) carloads, all rail. 22.00 
Island Sr ree Pere jand $1.24 freight. SEED So wie Gras 28 8s $28.00 iO: WOEO oc 5 noes 22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.45 25.45 24.95 24.95 i a a aes eee S260 No. 2 lump ........ 22.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, bon, per lb. contained carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x 
tide., duty pd. . $100.00 ION ss oe sis sates 5 16.50c LO | eae 145.00 shee Pe | ae a ree 14.00c 
Do., del. Pitts., 105.33 D0, ROR IOUS: 6s sacs 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 ea eee ses 12.50¢ 
Spi lel 9-21% d Do., less-ton lots . 17.735¢e Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot Kc higher 
ag >, — ——* 2.00 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract 
Palmerton, & /~ oe a loads lots ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads freight al- 
Do., 26-28% 39.50 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.75¢ Do, spot .......... .. 100.00 towed, ton .......... $69.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢c 18.75c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 Carload, spot ........ 74.50 
allowed, cl. ......... 69.50 0.10% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.75c Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less-ton lots, 1b. 3.75¢ 
Do., ton lot 80.50 9.20% carb. 18.50¢ 19.25¢ 19.75¢ Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 Spot %c higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 1b. 7.50c contract carloads, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Ferromolybdenum,  55- Do, ton lots ......... 8.00c bulk fréight allowed, 
Silicomanganese, 2% c. 103.00 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c peed rates Siele aie e vic 5.00c 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 Rie a a ene 0.95 Spot %c lb. higher Mon WAS ass cess 5.50¢ 
Contract ton price $11 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots ....... 5.75¢ 
higher; spot $5 over molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 tract, any quantity, Spot %c higher 
contract. Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, freight allowed, “ <> Steere Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferretungsten, stand., 1b. Ib., con, ti, f.0.b. Niag- + eo ulk a contract, carloads, 
con. del. cars .......2.00-2.10 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 sag cot cond iia 8. 25¢ eget preemie tise ae pede 
mi er jg ones ey 00.25% carbon, 010 Tungsten Metal Powder, 34-40%, contract, car- 
a. Reeves cri er. ton, ats max., ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 soap lt | chgrong loads, 1Ib., alloy ..... 14.00¢ 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Do, en ee es 1.40 pln 9 tag . $2.50 —— — ou ee EN rege 
Tenn,, basis, 18%, $3 Spot Sc higher Wie: aueabier babe 2.60 0, yo a ea AT ec 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Vouniiun Panteatie ‘ pot %c higher 
lytic, per ton, c, 1., 23- contract, Ib. con. col., contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, f.o.b, Niagara Falls... $2.25 Do spot : 115 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Do., less-ton lots : 2.30 Checubens Metal, 98% , 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Spot is 10c higher cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do, 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Technical — molybdenum contract, 1b. con. Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Ib., contained cr., del. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Se eee 80.00c Molybdenum Oxide 
carlots -.eaeeees 10,50¢  lybdenum, Ib. molyb. ORE ees 85.00c  Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
Do., ton lots 11.25c cont. f.0.b. mill.... 0.80 gg chrome, contract... 79.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Do., less-ton lots 11.50c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- IRE Te 84.00c contained, f.0.b. pro- 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, GQUCGTy PrANe ok occas 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Buse Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 








Plates Struc- — Sheets Cold -—— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
a i ere 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.78 4.86 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.23 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.85 4.35 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.55 4.93 3.51 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.95 4.05 4.45 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.55 5.05 4.05 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.15 4.25 sare 3.90 3.90 5.45 3.735 3.40 4.15 
Buffalo ........... 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 6.40 4.20 4.40 4.50 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
PICCeOUren ...6665% 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ‘ 4.75 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
CASVEIONG . 22.6.5 6: 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.72 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
| a 3.58 3.68 3.68 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.43 4.50 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.67 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
to 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 4.30 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Twn CHS 2.25... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.60 4.95 5.00 3.83 1.34 84 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.73 3.73 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.48 4.43 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
eae 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 4.32 4.52 3.61 4.02 8.52 7.12 
Kansas City ....... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 aigiei 5.00 4.30 
MICMIpHIS ..... 6.44. 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.75 5.00 4.31 
Chattanooga 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.65 4.40 41.39 
sume, OIA. «..... 4.44 4.54 4.54 4.33 4.33 5.93 4.24 5.71 1.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.35 4.85 ‘ 4.43 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 §:75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 ee 5.25 
i | 4.00 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.75 3.70 6.50 4.75 5.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 5.75 : P 
Los Angeles 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 4.00 4.45 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.85 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 
-S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—~ BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 11085-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds, 
excep - ounds (hot rolle sheets only) in New York; 
BOON ..-.--..--- 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 saeaiuili in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.)... 4.04 7.35 5.90 5.65 vee San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
Battimore ........ 4.10 Wess saane de Cold Rolled Sheets: Base. 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Peormois, V&. ...... cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
es 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.35 5.95 5.50 7.60 tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 
Clhege@iand ......6... 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 v Galvanized Sheets: Base, 0-1499 pounds in New York, 150-1499 
a 3.63 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 eet Me aetare etal (henge sect. oa gree ae shag ry 
= > = 50-1049 in Los Angeles; : -4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
Cincinnati .. ..... 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 7.84 cisco; 450-3749 in eken: 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi- 
I si vane 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over in Chat- 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 para Og aa any quantity in [win Cities; 750-1500 in 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 aneold ‘Rolled. Str ny Ry gg extras apply on lots 
St M00 .... 5.4. 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 of all sine. P: — y; @ pply 
— - - Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle ........... 5.85 ees 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, exce -4999 in Sz ‘rancisc 
= S é F y, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 or 2000 pounds and 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 over, except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT 


IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 14 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports, 
gross tons 


British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
s d_ current value sd 

Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $19.20 5 00 $29.82 3100 
Basic bessemer....... ; 19.59 26 O 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 20.69 5 50 
Billets... .. eer $29. O€ a a $31.95 3150 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. 44-827 11 Fie 60.71 i 26 
Standard rails......... $37.43 9100 $48.99 515.0 
Merchant bars........ 2.160 12 5 0 2.90c 7 12 6 
Structural shapes. ..... 1.96c ll 2 € 2.8l1c i ee 
Plates, 114 in. or 5 mm. 1.93c 10 18 9 3.71c 9150 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

ee 2.75¢ 15 12.6 3. 80c 10 00° 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.19c 18 26 4. 66c 2. $0 
Bands and strips...... 2.16c 12 50 2. 80c 76 
Plain wire, base....... 3.43c 19 10 0 3.04c 8 00 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.09c 23 5 0 3.6lc to 3.66c 9100 to9 126 
Wire nails, base....... : 3.52¢ 9 50 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs. $6.21 1 116 


British ferromanganese $100.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


December 18, 1939 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 











£sd 

Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $21.28 5 80 
Basic bess. pig iron 20.00 5 1é 
Furnace coke. . S76 61: C8 
Billets 3:0 $$ 7% 
Standard rails 1.79c 10 0 
Merchant bars 2.25c¢ 12 16 OT 
Structural shapes Ole 11 8 OTF 
Plates, t14-in. or 

mm 2.03c 11 10 6TF 
Sheets, black 2.84c 16 6§ 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 

ga.or0.5 mm. 3.28c 18 12 
Plain wire. 3.17¢ 18 OC 
Bands and strips 2.38¢ 13 11 Of} 

TBritish ship-plates. Co t 

British quotations are for | op 

(a) del. Middlesb ebat 

ttRebate of ce ii s. 

**Gold pound sterling not quoted. §§ 





Last 


Reported 
Frencl 
Francs 

21 679.3082 

04 225 

04 1,029 

41c 1,405 

30¢ 1.304 

27c 1,268 

6 1.650 

OF 1.958t 

RS 2,850 

O00c 2,000 

44c 1,444 
s. §24 
Continer 


Belgi Reich 
i §Mark 
3.10 700 % 33 63 
27.94 (b)69.50 
9.24 280 7.64 19 
5.38 860 32 79 16 SO 
2.06 1,375 ? 38 132 
1.88 1,250 1. 98¢ 110 
1.88 1.250 l 107 
21 1,47 29 12 
0 1,800 2.59c 144} 
6 OO 4.000 6 6 370 
3.00c 2,000 ree. “173 
1.95 1,30 Lave Sal 
tl t } 
| . r st 
4 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1. 16.50-17.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.00-16.50 
New Eng. del. No. 1 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, No, 1 . 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, No, 1 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati dealers 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No, 1 f13.00-13.50 
Detroit, No, 2 £12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 2 17.50 
Federal, Ill 15.00-15.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 16.00-16.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles, No. 1 16.50-17.00 


Los Angeles, No. 2 15.50-16.00 
L. A., No. 1 f.a.s 18.50-19.50 
EL A. No. 2TAS 17.50-18.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 14.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 17.50-18.50 


16.50-17.00 
16.00-16.50 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, R. R 
St. Louis, No. 2 14.50-15.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
San Francisco, No. 2 15.50-16.00 
Seattle, No. 1 14.50-15.5U 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 11.255 
Valleys, No. 1 18.50-19,.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, new 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, factory 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, dealers 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland 17.00-17.50 
Detroit +14.00-14.50 
E, Pa., new mat. 18.50-19.00 
KE. Pa., old mat. 16.00-16.50 
Los Angeles 12.00-12.50 
Pittsburgh 17.50-18.50 
St. Louis 11.50-12.00 
San Francisco 14.00-14.50 
Valleys 18.00-18.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No, 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis ‘ 
Toronto, dealers 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati 9.50-10.00 
Detroit '9.50-10.00 
St. Louis 9.50-10.00 


15.50-16.00 
13.50-14.00 
13.50-14.00 
16.50-17.50 
10,.00-10,.50 

9.75 


dealers 


Toronto, dealers 6.75- 7.00 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 15.50-16.00 


16.00-16.50 
11.50-12.00 

5.00- 5.50 
12.00-12.50 
*13.00-13.50 
18.00-18.50 

5.00- 5.50 


Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1, new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Tuvronto, dealers 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long 
Birmingham 6.00 


| See ee near 11.00-11.50 
Chicago soe. BOO 30 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland, no alloy. 11.00-11.50 
oo | a *7.50- 8.00 


12.50-13.00 
4.00- 5.00 
17.00- 7.25 
13.00-13.50 
7.00- 7.50 

5.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Toronto, delaers 6.00- 6.25 
Valleys 12.00-12.50 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 
Buffalo 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Chicago 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, anal. 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 47 .*10.00-10.50 
Pitts., alloy-free ... 14.50-15.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district '6.00- 6.25 
Ruffalo 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, 5.00- 5.50 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa. 11.50-12.00 
Detroit ; ... 47.50- 8.00 


spel, 


dealers 


New York 7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh ioe 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, dealers 5.50- 6.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 


17.00-17.50 
*9.50-10.00 
17.00-17.50 
17.50-18.00 
11.50-12.00 

6.00- 6.50 


Buffalo 

Boston district 
Chicago, elec. fur. 
Fast. Pa. elec. fur. 
st. Louis...... 
Toronto 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham 
Boston dist. chem 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit Oe: 
. Pa., chemical .... 
New York 
St. Louis 


+9.50- 9. 75 
11.00-11.50 
9.00- 9.50 
5.00- 5.50 
12.00-12.50 
*7.50- 8.00 
14.50-15.00 
+7.00- 7.50 
6.00- 6.50 


dealers 


Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 5.75 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
eee 20.00-20.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 19.00-19.50 


ee 17.50-18.00 
SPRINGS 
Buffalo 21.50-22.00 


20.00-20.50 
19.50-20.00 
24.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa, 
Pittsburgh 23.00-23.50 
St. Loulg .......... 19:00-19,50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo ; 22.00-22.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 19.50-20.00 
‘“hicago (2 ft.) 20.00-20.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 20.50-21.00 
Detroit Na a oertenes a *20.50-21.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 23.00-23.50 
St, Louis, 2 ft. & less 19.75-20.25 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


‘ 15.50) 
. 414.00-14.50 











Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbessemer..... 4.95 
High phosphorus ........ 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 


88 


Buffalo . 21.00-21.50 
Chicago 16 mets +, etek tee 
CleVGlANG 2 ook wn es 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh 21.50-22.00 
St. Louis 16.50-17.00 
Seattle 18.00-18.50 
FROGS. SWITCHES 

Chicago 16.50-17.00 


St, Louis, cut ..... 15.50-16.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
OE OE Ge cieGn oe. 18.50-19.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net 11.50-12.00 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 11.00-11.50 
RATLROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, net 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 
New York . $12.00-12.50 


eS ee 12.00-12.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham 

Boston district 
Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. Laie, No. 2... 


15.00 
+9.50-10.00 
20.00-20.50 
11.50-12.00 

15.00 15.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district .711.75-12.00 
| re eee 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland 16.50-17.00 
Detroit .712.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa., crops .. 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 
slab crops ....... 25.50-26.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


+7.U00 
20.50-21.00 


22.50-23.00 
24.00 


Buffalo 20.00-20.50 
Chicago 20.00-20.50 
Cleveland ........:. 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 23.00-24.00 
Pittsburgh ........ 23.50-24.00 
UREN os wes : 15.00 
0 er 414.50-15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham . 17.50 
a Serre 415.75-16.00 
Chicago 19.50-20.00 


MGW TOTK ow. cece 718.50-19.00 
oe > re 23.00 
Er MED. Slr cas es 19.25-19.75 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa, 
ree 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


. 19.00-20.00 
. 416.00-16.590 
20.50-21.00 
. *23.00-23.50 
20.75-21.25 


Chicago (cut) 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 17.00-17.50 
SHAFTING 


Boston district .418.50-18.75 
IOOW XOTE soi ocsccs 718.00-18.50 


24.00 


Eastern Pa ; 
18.50-19.00 


St. Louis, 1%- 3% 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron .. 19.00-20.00 
Boston dist., iron . .+14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, steel 21.50-22.00 
Chicago, iron 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 19.50-90.00 


Cincin., iron, deal... 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., iron 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 23.00-23.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 23.00-23.50 
St. Louis, iron 18.25-18.75 
St. Louis, steel 19.00-19.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham ....... 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 415.25-15.75 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 17.00-17.50 
N. Eng. del. textile 18.25-18.75 


16.00 


Buffalo, cupola 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, mach. 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, agri. net 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, auto net 15.00-15.50 


Chicago, railroad net 14.50-15.00 


Chicago, mach. net. 15.00-15.50 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, mach. 20.00-21.00 
Detroit, cupola, net..+14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 20.50-21.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 17.00-17.50 
Los Angeles 15.50-16.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola. . 19.50-20.00 
San Francisco .... 15.50-16.00 


16.00-16.50 

breakable 15.00-15.50 

St. Louis agri. mach. 17.75-18.25 

St. L., No. 1 mach.. 18.25-18.75 

San Francisco 16.00-17.00 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net, dealers 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break.. 
New England, del... 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, break ..... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, break, net 15.25-15.75 


Seattle 
St. Louis, 


16.00 


713.00-13.25 


Detroit, auto net.. .715.50-16.00 
Detroit, break ..... *411.50-12.00 
oo le Serre 18.50-19.00 
Los Ang., auto, net 14.5U 
New York break. . .+14.50-15.00 


Pittsburgh, break 16.00-16.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham 
Boston district 


11.80 
712.50 


Co i ———— 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, net 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit, net ....... +9.00- 9.5U0 
Eastern Pa. ... 16.00-16.50 
New York, fdy...... 13.00 


Eo, ee ee 11.00-11.50 
‘roronto dealers, net 11.00-11.50 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R.. 
New England, del. 
Buffalo ; ee 
Cnicago, BR: Ry i... 
Cincin., agri., deal.. 
Cleveland, rail .. 
Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 
Los Angeles ........ 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 
St. LAS, HW. ws. 


17.50 
20.00-21.00 
19.50-20.00 
19.00-19.50 
14.00-14.50 
22.50-23.00 
21.50-22.00 

12.50 
20.50-21.00 
17.50-18.00 








Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 


and basic 
contract. 


Foundry 


56-63%, 9.00-10.00 


Foreign Ore 
(Prices nominal) 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mn. . 14.00-15.00 


North African low 
phos. 

Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% 

Chinese wolframite, 
short ton unit, 


14.00 


14.00 


Guty peid.:...... $23.75-25.00 
Scheelite, imp. . $25.00-26.00 
Newfoundland fdry. 

TE ORES 7.00 


Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$25.00-26.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%. 50.00-51.00 
So. African, 50-52% 50.00-51.00 


Indian, 49-50% nom 
Brazilian, 48-52%.. 50.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty free 61.20 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., per 
lb., Mo. cont., 
mines $0.75 
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—The Market Week— 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 84, 85 


Pittsburgh—Sheet production is 
steady, all available mills operat- 
ing to the limit of steel supplies. 
Orders are off slightly, current vol- 
ume representing probably a 75 per 
cent operating rate. However, de- 
liveries are improved somewhat. 
Automobile companies still are 
pressing for shipment. Recent price 
revisions have had little effect on 
the market. Inventory taxes in 
some states have caused a decrease 
in releases. 

Cleveland — Deliveries on some 
grades of sheets and strip extend 
into February, and in the case of 
certain specialties through next 
quarter. On the other hand, gal- 
vanized sheet producers who re- 
frained from loading books in an- 
ticipation of higher prices now have 
open spots in early schedules. Or- 
ders are moderately behind ship- 
ments. 

Chicago—-Heavy shipments of flat- 
rolled steel are supported by ex- 
tensive needs of the automotive, 
farm equipment, household appli- 
ance, electrical equipment and drum 
manufacturing industries. New buy- 
ing remains fairly active, but has 
tended downward following previ- 
ous extensive coverage. 

Boston — Orders for narrow cold 
strip have declined further and pres 
sure for deliveries has eased, al- 
though releases are still substantial. 
Backlogs are large and some orders 
for deferred shipment indicate re- 
rolling operations next quarter will 
be close to the high mark of recent 
weeks. Consumption appears to be 
holding. The fact cold strip prices 
did not advance in line with the $2 
increase in hot strip continues to 
complex smaller independent re- 
rollers. 

Philadelphia—The trade is watch- 
ing the new extra schedules on 
sheets and strip, but so far these 
have not encountered an adequate 
test. Deliveries continue extended, 
but improvement is noted on some 
sizes and specifications, including 
cold-rolled. The stove trade is less 
active, but radio and automotive 
interests continue busy. 

New York—Despite a letdown in 
sheet specifications, resulting partly 
from the season, pressure for deliv- 
ery of lighter gage hot-rolled mate- 
rial which cannot be handled by 
continuous mills continues heavy. 
Stove makers continue the most ac- 
tive single consuming group, with 
refrigerator specifications well sus- 
tained. 

Buying of narrow cold strip is 
gradually slackening, but shipments 
are heavy, with no deliveries being 
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WHEN APPROPRIATIONS ARE MADE... 





Buy your equipment 


Nil oy 
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S with any equipment, the performance of a 
roller leveler determines whether or not its 
purchase is justified. This factor, often hard to 
evaluate when appropriations are made, is recog- 
nized where Ungerer levelers operate. 

The Ungerer leveler is designed to flatten sheet 
and strip immediately at any speed, regardless 
of size, gage, or tensile values. 

For this reason, Ungerer level- 
ing has meant cheaper as well 
as better leveling in Ungerer- 


= 6 
equipped plants. UNGERER LEVELER 


Edward W. Voss 


MACHINERY 


2882 WEST LIBERTY AVENUE 
DORMONT ;: PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















held up. Operations are near ca- 
pacity and backlogs are sufficieni 
to hold output close to the current 
rate through first quarter. Con- 
sumption shows only scattered let- 
downs which in most instances are 
partially seasonal. Incoming busi 
ness is estimated still close to 70 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
practically 100 per cent several 
weeks back. 

Buffalo —- Buying has moderated 
and mills are starting to cut into 
backlogs. Many consumers still are 
seeking prompt shipment, but in 
general pressure for delivery has 
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Bright Finish Uncoated, and Elec- 
tro Coated in Nickel, Zinc, Brass, 


Copper, Bronze, and Tin. 


—The Market Week— 


relaxed. Fairly large backlogs will 
be carried over into next quarter. 

Birmingham, Ala. Sheet and 
strip production balances shipments. 
Some headway has been made on 
backlogs, but indications are that 
sufficient tonnage will be carried 
over into the new year to assure 
steady production through most of 
the first quarter. 

Toronto, Ont.—Some war _ busi- 
ness that has appeared lately in- 
cludes orders for heavy sheets from 
Massey-Harris Co., which has re- 
ceived a large contract for mines 
from the British government. How- 


Stimulate PROGRESS 






\o RO, 


sap @ Steet 


Serves Your Requirements 


Every fabricator of cold rolled strip 
steel is limited by definite production 
costs on each job and must deliver cer- 
tain prescribed qualities in his finished 


products. 


Dictated by these requirements, the 
specifications for his individual steels 
must be written. Then by specifying 
Thomastrip he can be sure that the 
steels will be ‘this steels’’—match the 
details of his order and perform de- 
pendably in his shop practice. 


Thomastrip has a wide reputation for 
being faithful to exacting requirements. 
Produced in a highly modernized mill 
with many exclusive Thomas Methods, 
it is processed under scientific control 
to meet the wide variations in manu- 
facturers’ needs. 


This organization will capably sup- 
ply you with the particular cold rolled 
strip steels that will best serve your 
plant:and your customers. 







‘THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
WARREN, OHIO 





ever, steel buying for war needs 
still is small. 

Cincinnati—Orders are steady but 
are below capacity production for 
the district. Schedules for January 
are fairly well filled, large tonnages 
are booked for February and an 
occasional consumer has asked for 
delivery position in May and June. 

St. Louis—Orders have receded 
further, but specifications are sus- 
tained and deliveries have been 
shortened. Enameling stock is in a 
tight delivery position, and some 
large users, including stove makers, 
are pressing for shipments. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 84 


Chicago—Demand continues rath- 
er encouraging because of heavy 
needs of freight car builders and 
the petroleum industry. Building 
construction involving plates is lag- 
ging. 

Boston Buying has slackened, 
but shipyard and railroad specifi- 
cations are fairly well maintained. 
Miscellaneous demand is less active. 
Boiler and structural shop require- 
ments are disappointing. Deliveries 
have improved. More tonnage is 
being placed under 2.35c, base, east- 
ern Pennsylvania, or at 2.10c. Tank 
work is small and _ considerable 
paper mill work expected for some 
time has not yet developed. 

Contract for 11 torpedo boats and 
12 submarine chasers, approximat- 
ing $5,000,000, has been awarded 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., 
by the navy. 

New York—While 2.35c base can 
still be done on certain rush plate 
orders, mills which have been quot- 
ing this price are more disposed to 
meet competition. Scrap _ prices 
have eased and demand generally 
is more orderly. However, first 
quarter policy remains to be an- 
nounced. Buying is starting to re- 
flect year-end influences, specifica 
tions from car builders being out- 
standing. Little new car work is 
being figured. Heavier releases 
from shipyards are seen _ next 
quarter. 

New York Central railroad takes 
bids Dec. 29 on first quarter re- 
quirements of plates and other steel 
products. 

Philadelphia—Some plate makers 
still are obtaining 2.35c base on ma- 
terial for prompt delivery. Wheth- 
er this price will be extended into 
first quarter depends on that pe- 
riod’s business. Larger interests have 
comfortable backlogs extending at 
least through mid-February, but 
nevertheless are able to ship some 
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items when necessary in two weeks. 
Light export business is reported. 

Birmingham, Ala, — Railroads and 
tank fabricators continue major 
sources of demand for plates. While 
there has been some tapering in de- 
mand, sufficient tonnage still is 
available to keep orders about even 
with production, thus easing pres- 
sure for shipment. 

Seattle— Pending tonnages are 
small. Shops report normal sea- 
sonal run of repair work, involving 
small quantities of plates. Puget 
Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, is 
low at $41,500 to United States en- 
gineer, Bonneville, for a steel cais- 
son, involving 200 tons. Seattle 
opened bids Dec. 15 for 642 feet of 

\%4-inch thickness, 30-inch steel weld- 
ed water pipe. 

San Francisco — Little improve- 
ment is noted in plate demand and 
most inquiries continue in lots of 
less than 100 tons. Awards totaled 
830 tons, bringing the aggregate to 
date to 91,506 tons, compared with 
45,157 tons for the same period a 
year ago. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


5900 tons, car floats and lighters, Penn- 
syivania railroad, for Port of New 
York, to Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
Sullivan Dry Dock Co., New York. 

400 tons, two oil tanks, 140-foot diameter, 
21 feet high, Alhambra, Calif., to 
Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co., Al- 
hambra, Calif. 

155 tons, two silos, 
Brooklyn, to Chicago 
Co., Chicago. 

126 tons, 200,000-gallon tank and tower, 


National Lead Co., 
Bridge & Iron 


100-feet high, naval air base, Ala- 
meda, Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


200 tons, caisson for United States en- 
gineer, Bonneville, Oreg.; Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot, Seattle, low, 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 84 


Cleveland Despite continued 
heavy demand for current ship- 
ment, bar producers will end the 
year with large backlogs. Deliv- 
eries generally extend into Febru- 
ary. Automotive, machinery and 
miscellaneous needs comprise the 
principal support to business.: 

Boston — Although down slightly 
from the recent peak, bar sales con- 
tinue active and well diversified. 
Most tonnage is moving through 
jobbers who are specifying in good 
volume. Machine tool, shipyard, 
railroad, small tool, bolt and nut 
specialties, screw machine products 
and miscellaneous industrial re- 
quirements are well maintained. 
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—The Market Week— 


Chain and government shop needs 
are also substantial. Deliveries have 
improved, but some sizes and grades 
are still somewhat extended. 
Chicago—Bar sales show a grad 
ual decline in orders. Releases, how- 
ever, continue fairly well in line 
with production. Tractor builders 
are taking substantial tonnages. An 
increase in buying and releases foi 
railroad freight car construction is 
expected in January. Most consum- 


ers are well covered for first quar- 
buying is 


ter, and no _ substantial 






a 





thought 

New York 
widely 
ly from machine tool builders, 
roads and railroad equipment manu- 


likely before February. 

Bar specifications are 
seattered, coming principal- 
rail- 


facturers. Government releases are 
heavy, and demand from shipyards 
is steady. Despite some letup de 


mand is better sustained than in 
most other major products. 
Philadelphia—Bar deliveries aver- 
age six to eight weeks, depending 
on the size. Some smaller mills are 
naming earlier dates. Consumption 


SLEEVE BEARING 
SLIDE RULE 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS 


MACHINERY SUILDERS 


@ The trend in manufacturing today is 
definitely towards standardization of parts 
and materials. Builders know from experi- 


Our new catalogue 
lists and describes 
the most complete 
bearing service 
available. Ask for 


ence that this is the one satisfactory method 
of securing economy and easy replacement. 
It is now an easy matter to standardize on 
your sleeve bearings. We have produced a 


new slide rule that lists over 800 sizes of 


it General Purpose standard stock size bear- 
i ings. This ingenious device is extremely 

nae v5 simple to operate. You start with your 
shaft size . . . move the slide. . . and the de- 





























sired combination of inside diameter, outside 
diameter and length instantly appears. All 
ty of the bearings so listed are cast in S.A.E. 64 
Uf and instantly available from stocks in every 
principal industrial center. 

This slide rule is offered to you without cost 
or obligation. Simply write us —on your 
business letterhead — and the rule will 
go forward by return mail. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


550 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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is heavy, as indicated by the sus- 
ware- 


tained movement through 


houses. 


Pipe 


Business is off slight- 
standard 
mechanical tubing is 
Backlogs extend six weeks 
Demand for oil 
material has changed lit- 


Pittsburgh 
ly, although demand for 
pipe and 
steady. 
in many products. 
country 
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tle, with line pipe sales relatively 


small. Pressure tubing for railroad 
use is active. 
Chicago — Cast pipe demand is 


chiefly in small lots, although sev- 
eral orders of about 100 tons have 
been placed or are pending. Pros- 
pects for spring are considered rath- 
er good, including an expected in- 
crease in WPA requirements. 
Boston Cast pipe buying has 
eased materially and pressure for 
deliveries slackened, although mu- 
nicipalities having blanket orders 
bought heavier than expected. Utili- 
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Just as lighthouse beacons are constantly on the job to protect ships, 
Roper Pumps protect your mill against shut downs. 


Proof that Ropers are 
increasing list of satisfied users. 


mills and manufacturers of steel mill equipment. 


“best by test” 
It includes nearly all modern steel 


is evidenced by the ever 


The reason?—Roper 


Pumps are designed and built to deliver DEPENDABLE, trouble free 


service and long life. 


To get REAL pumping satisfaction required by most steel men— 


specify and demand “ROPER”. 


GEO. D. ROPER 
CORPORATION 


Main Office 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Pittsburgh and other principal cities 


DEPENDABLE 


SINCE 





ROPER Ket. PUMDS 





ties are buying little. Small-diam- 
eter steel pipe is moving steadily in 
small lots, but demand is not brisk 
and resellers have no difficulty keep- 
ing stocks well balanced. Plumb- 
ing supply houses are best purchas- 
ers. Wrought iron pipe moves 
slowly. 

New York—Cast pipe buying is 
slower. New York city is expected 
to purchase close to 2000 tons early 
next year, but the bulk of recent 
purchases have been for small mis- 
cellaneous lots. An exception is 
West Hartford, Conn., approximate- 
ly 500 tons for that city going to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. Panama _ has 
bought substantial tonnages in sev- 
eral contracts with the same found- 
ry. Inquiries from Central and 
South America are numerous, buy- 
ers being unable to get pipe from 
Europe. 

About 5000 tons of 14, 18 and 20- 
inch steel pipe, seamless or elec- 
trically welded, will be required for 
piling for the Queens approach to 
the midtown tunnel. General con- 
tractors’ bids close Dec. 20. 

San Francisco—-No improvement 
in demand for cast iron pipe is 
noted and many municipalities con- 
tinue to expect aid from federal 
sources for extending existing 
water systems. Awards, so far this 
year aggregate 35,701 tons as com- 
pared with 30,660 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1938. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


water line extension, Grand 
to James B. Clow & Sons 


121 tons, 
Chute, Wis., 
Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, waterworks, Jackson, Mich., to 
Alabama Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, miscellaneous pipe and fittings, 
north side sewage treatment plant, 
Chicago, to Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


132 tons, city water works, Jackson, 
Mich., bids in Dec. 12, 

115 tons, subway section requirements, 
Chicago. 

114 tons, water works, Prentice, Wis. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Unstated, various sizes totaling $101,195 
for United States navy to Consolidated 
Supply Co., Portland, Oreg. 


« 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh—Merchant wire orders 
have dropped slightly, principally 
because of year-end factors. Deliv- 
ery difficulties still are encountered 
on some products, including wire 
nails. Shipments of manufacturers’ 
wire are steady, with buying also 
lighter. Backlogs are fairly heavy, 
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with a large part of first quarter 
capacity already absorbed. 

Boston — Bookings of wire prod- 
ucts are slackening and pressure 
for deliveries has eased, with some 
consumers deferring shipment. 
Specifications still are heavy, and 
finishing operations in most depart- 
ments are near capacity. Backlogs 
assure almost full operations next 
quarter. Inventories in consumer 
hands Jan. 1 will be light as a rule. 
While producers of rods are well 
sold ahead, the tight situation pre- 
vailing in recent weeks is somewhat 
relieved. 

New York—Wire shipments are 
well above incoming business which 
is estimated at 65-70 per cent of 
capacity. Considering heavy buy- 
ing of recent weeks this rate of 
bookings is considered satisfactory. 
Producers have welcomed _ the 
breather and are concentrating on 
delivering all tonnage possible be- 
fore Jan. 1. Some tonnage, however, 
will go over, especially fine wires 
and specialties requiring longer 
periods of processing. Deliveries on 
the more common wire products are 
beginning to improve. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 85 


Railroad buying apparently is at 
an end for this year, although a 
few small inquiries are pending. 
New York Central has been given 
approval by interstate commerce 
commission for issuance of $9,000,- 
000 equipment trust certificates to 
RFC for financing 4000 freight cars 
and five diesel switchers. The road 
agrees to spend $3,600,000 for re- 
pairs by Oct. 1, 1940. 

Pacific Fruit Express Co., sub- 
sidiary of Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific, has awarded 3750 tons 
of steel, mostly structurals for re- 
ctuilding 2500 refrigerator cars in its 
own shops. The steel was distrib- 
uted among a number of suppliers. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 84 


Tin mill operations have been 
curtailed to 92 per cent, largely the 
result of year-end inventory factors. 
Some producers are unable to store 
larger quantities of plate which is 
held for release after Jan. 1. In 
many cases consumers will enter 
1940 with large inventories, al- 
though certain of the larger users 
have managed to keep stocks in line 
with current needs. Reaffirmation 
of prices also has been a factor in re- 
laxing pressure for December ship- 
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ment. Export inquiries are heavi- 
er, with a peak in such business not 
looked for until well after the first 
of next year. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh — Inquiries continue 


sufficient to maintain a fairly good 
outlook, with awards retarded some- 
what by the season. Inquiries are 
swelled by work in connection with 





national defense, although private 
jobs are numerous and demand as 
a whole is well balanced. 

Cleveland—Relatively quiet de- 
mand is giving structural shape 
producers an opportunity to add to 
stocks which were reduced during 
the fall bulge in shipments. Early 
delivery is available on most sizes. 
Fabricated shape awards and inqui- 
ries generally are small. 

Chicago Shape _ specifications 
have declined further, but inquiries 
for fabricated material are more nu 
merous. Pending business includes 
1500 tons for a Denver hangar and 
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@ We do not claim that Link-Belt Twin 
Disc clutches never require servicing—all 
mechanical equipment does. But with 
Link-Belt Twin Disc clutches, servicing is 
reduced to a minimum. The reason is 
simple: Link-Belt Twin Disc clutches are 
engineered to fit their jobs—not merely to 
fit machines. That makes a lot of differ- 
ence in the amount of service required— 
and in performance too. 


Link-Belt Twin Disc friction clutches are 
available for normal, heavy or extra heavy 
duty, sizes from 514” to 42” dia., rated at 
114 H.P. to 350 H.P. at 100 R.P.M. Send 


for new Link-Belt Power Transmission 
Data Book 1600. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY aad 
Chicago Indianapolis Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco Toronto Offices in principal cities 


SEND FOR NEW POWER TRANSMISSION DATA |= Tote), 





1200 tons for a bridge here on 
which bids have been opened. 

Boston Structural contracts, 
confined to small lots, are estimat- 
ed around 500 tons, including a hous. 
ing project, South Boston. Bulk of 
buying and inquiry is now mostly 
for private work. Bridges active in 
Massachusetts and Vermont are es- 
timated at 1000 tons, mostly small 
stringer spans with the exception of 
a 475-ton deck truss structure at 
Huntington, Mass. 

New York—Not for a long time 
has structural steel inquiry been so 
light in the New York metropolitan 
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area. For bridges, mostly small, 
2000 tons pend for New York and 
New Jersey. Largest private proj- 
ect pending is a laboratory build- 
ing, Bell Laboratories Inc., Murray 
Hill, N. J., taking 3000 tons if the 
project goes structural steel, al- 
though an alternate on reinforced 
concrete is under consideration. 

Philadelphia—The navy takes bids 
Dec. 20 on 9800 tons of piling, in- 
cluding 7880 tons of H-piles, 1820 
tons of sheet piling and 100 tons of 
accessories for two drydocks, Pear] 
Harbor, Hawaii. Virginia Bridge 
and Bethlehem Steel companies are 
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Produced in our modernly equipped found- 
ry from electric furnace steel and heat- 


treated in automatically controlled gas- 


fired furnaces. 


We are in position to manufacture special- 


ties made of manganese and alloy steel 


castings and invite concerns to write us 


about their requirements. 


AMASCUS STEELCASTING Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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reported low on seven hangars for 
the east coast. Private work is 
quiet. A district fabricating shop 
has a six-week backlog. 

San Francisco— The outlook is 
exceptionally bright, with more 
than 41,000 tons now up for figures 
or pending. Awards aggregated 
7898 tons and brought the total to 
date to 158,529 tons, compared with 
159,474 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1938. 

Washington — Bidding for the en- 
tire work, Virginia Bridge Co. ap- 
pears low for the construction of 
nine navy hangars, taking close to 
9000 tons of shapes, to be built in 
widely scattered sections of the 
country. Alternates were taken on 
one or more units, and total of 
such low bids is under the figure 
quoted by Virginia Bridge. For two 
in New England and one at Brook- 
lyn Bethlehem Steel Co. is low. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


10,175 tons, copper refining plant, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz., te Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

3750 tons, rebuilding 2500 refrigerator 
ears, Pacific Fruit Express Co., San 
Francisco, to various interests. 

1800 tons, fabricated H-piling, berths 
11 and 12, Brookl: . navy yard, to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, through Foley Bros. Inc., New 
York, contractor. 

1100 tons, dumping platforms and ramps, 
department of sanitation, New York, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
through P. T. Cox Contracting Co., 
New York, contractor. 

800 tons, army warehouses, Hickam 
Field, T. H., to Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

515 tons, addition, assembly building, 
General Motors Corp.. Linden, N. J., to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 

500 tons, sheet piling, yacht basin, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through A. M. Hazel, New 
York, contractor. 

500 tons, addition, Elco Boat Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., to Austin Co., Cleve- 
land; also 100 tons, bars, 

475 tons, highway bridge FAS-29-B, 
Copiah-Simpson counties, Mississippi, 
to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn, 

450 tons, garage, North Shore Bus Co., 
Jamaica, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 17 ........ 25,806 
Week ended Dec. 9 ........... 9,721 
Week ended Dec. 2 ......... 23,914 
Zitis week, 1988 ............. 35,970 
Weekly average, year, 1938. . .21,568 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,547 
Weekly average, November. .23,003 
Total to date, 1988 ........ 1,053,454 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 1,127,341 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
420 tons, bridge SP-6007, St. Mary parish, 


Louisiana, to Nashville 
Nashville, Tenn. 


415 tons, Woolworth store, Louisville, 
Ky., to Bedford Foundry & Machine 
Co., Bedford, Ind. 

410 tons, warehouse buildings, American 
Maize Products Co., Hammond, Ind., to 
United Boiler Heating & Foundry Co., 


Bridge Co., 


Hammond. 

360 tons, H columns, Salinas River 
bridge, Monterey county, Calif., for 
State, to Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, 

350 tons, addition, Trommer brewery, 


New York, to 
Jersey City, N. J. 

350 tons, state highway bridge, Crystal 
Lake, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

340 tons, building, Mead Johnson & Co., 
Evansville, Ind., to International Steel 
Co., Evansville. 

300 tons plus, navy hangar and base 
buildings, Tongue Point, Oreg., to 
Willamette Iron & Steel Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg.; H. J. Settergren, Portland, 
general contractor. 

250 tons, Florida state bridge over 
Shell creek, Cleveland, Fla., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

250 tons, post office, Hammond, Ind., to 
Joseph T, Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

210 tons, repairs, Thirty-first street 
bridge, Pittsburgh, to Fort Pitt Bridge 


Oltmer Iron Works, 


Works, Pittsburgh. 
200 tons, hangar and office building, 
Minneapolis, for city, to Minneapolis- 


Moline Power Implement Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

187 tons, steel sheet piling, United States 
engineer, Providence, R. I., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., pro. 
168, bids Dec, 1. 

165 tons, apartment house, for Caste 
Bros., Mt. Lebanon, Pa., to South Hills 
Ornamental Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 

165 tons, grade elimination bridge, Ken- 
ton, O., for state, to Burger Iron Co., 
Akron, O. 


149 tons, truss bridge and two I-beam 
spans, Jamaica-Wardsboro, Vt., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
(89 tons) and I-beam bridge, Chester, 
Vt., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., (60 tons) William E, Dailey, 
North Bennington, Vt. ($18,918.25) and 


William H. Morse, Bennington, Vt., 
($15,416.55) general contractors re- 
spectively. 
130 tons, bridge FAP-22 (8), Lafayette 


county, Arkansas, to Clinton Bridge 
Works, Clinton. Iowa. 

125 tons, bridge FAP-592-B (1), Dallas 
county, Texas, to The Beaird Corp, 
Shreveport, La. 

125 tons, Outer Mission high school addi- 
tion, San Francisco, to Western Iron 
Works, San Francisco. 

115 tons, alterations to ferry terminal, 
New York for treasury department to 
Schacht Steel Construction Inc. New 
York. 

115 tons, foundry addition, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., to 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

110 tons, housing project, South Boston, 
Mass., to West End Iron Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

100 tons, building, Kraft Phenix Cheese 
Corp., Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

100 tons, bridge FAP-279-D (1) Franklin 
county, Missouri, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Works, St. Louis. 

100 tons, Oxford branch building, South- 
ern California Telephone Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., to Columbia Steel Co. 

100 tons, four oil derricks, one each for 
General Petroleum Corp., Jackson Ex- 
ploration Co., Bond Petroleum Corp. 
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and Edison Building Co., Long Beach, 
Calif., to unstated interests. 

100 tons or more, addition, post office, 
Greenwood, Ga., to Carolina Steel & 
Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


13,000 tons, superstructure, 
proach, midtown tunnel, New 
bids early next year. 

2900 tons, bearing and sheet steel piling, 
Sepulveda dam, Los Angeles; bids by 
United States engineer office, Los An- 


Queens ap- 


geles, postponed from Dec. 14 to 
Dec. 21. 

2900 tons, laboratory building, for Bell 
Telephone Laboratories Inc., Murray 
Hill, N. J. 


What males EFFICIENT? 





York; 





2400 tuns, operations ,.hangar, Rantoul, 
Ill., for United States army. 

1660 tons, bridge near Redding, Shasta 
county, Calif., for the state; American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

1500 tons, state hospital building, 
Park, N. Y.; new bids Dec. 20, 
on steel. 

1500 tons, airplane hangar, United States 
quartermaster corps, Lowry Field, 
Denver, Colo.; bids Jan. 3. 


Kings 
direct 


1200 tons, state 
street and Kedzie 
American Bridge Co., 

850 tons, state bridge over 
river, Wasta, S. Dak. 

707 tons, including 187 tons of piling, 
bridge over Smith river, near Crescent 
City, Del Norte county, Calif.. for the 


bridge, Seventy-ninth 
avenue, Chicago; 
Chicago, low, 

Cheyenne 
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Kinnear door efficiency. 


ste¢l construction is unsurpassed. 
7 ey've proved their efficiency, 
rength and low cost with out- 
tanding performance records— 
for more than forty years! It 
will pay you to know all about 
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state; bids Jan. 3. ty, New York. 
700 tons, naval ammunition magazines, 400 tons, overpass, Frankford township, 
Hawthorne, Nev., for bureau of yards New Jersey, for state. 
and docks 400 tons, roof for flue, for Anaconda 
500 tons, steel deck truss bridge, Hunt- Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. 
ington, Mass.; bids Dec. 26, depart- 350 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
ment of public works, state, R. W. project RC-4080, Erie county, New 
Coburn, Boston, chief engineer. York: bids Dec. 28, Albany. 
i85 tons, highway bridge RC-4091, Corn- 350 tons, steel sheet piling, contract 4, 
wall, N. Y.; bids Dec. 28, Albany, Coney Island sewage disposal plant, 
i50 tons, alterations to plant, Highland New York; bids Dec. 27, 
Park, Mich., for Ford Motor Co. 300 tons, movable traffic separators, Chi- 


150 tons, 616-foot state viaduct, Tilla- cago. 
mook county, Oregon; McNutt Bros., 3 ; : 
Eugene, Oreg., low. 299 tons, including 150 tons _ piling, 
viaduct near Los Gatos, Santa Clara 

150 tons, public school 114, New York, county, Calif., for state; bids Dec, 7. 


400 tons, state bridge RC-2590, Erie coun- 275 tons, fuse loading plant, naval 





“This 2-line hook-on bucket, used where 2 
hook blocks are available, is especially advan- 
tageous because: 

It is a simple, rugged design having few 
parts—maintenance expense is low. 

It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 
dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 

Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 
ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 


cation without obligation. 


AW-KNOX DIVISION 
° OF BL en 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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magazine, Bellevue, D. C., for bureau 
of yards and docks. 

266 tons, bridge in Pacific avenue across 
Balona Creek, Los Angeles; American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

265 tons, addition to federal building, 
Milwaukee, 

200 tons, bakery building, Malden, Mass. 

20C tons, state bridge, Orange, Mass. 

200 tons, Bradford county home, West 
Burlington, Pa. 

200 tons, towers, for International Para- 
chuting Co., New York. 

200 tons, bridge, Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington, for District of Columbia. 

200 tons, underpass, Kimball, Neb.; bids 
Dec. 15 

200 tons, overpass, Galloway township, 
New Jersey, for state. 

180 tons, state bridge 1873, Cedarville, 
Ind. 

175 tons, addition to building, for Bell 
Telephone Co., Dormont, Pa. 

160 tons, state undercrossing, Factoria, 
Wash.; bids to Olympia, Dec. 27. 

150 tons, grade separation, Archer ave- 
nue, Chicago; Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

150 tons, tin plant, for Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Laurel Hill, N, Y. 

150 tons, state highway bridge, Plaistow, 
N. H.; Middlesex Construction Co., 
Framingham, Mass., contractor. 

150 tons, building S. S. Kresge Co., Phila- 
delphia; bids Dec. 22; also 25 tons re- 
inforcing bars, 

140 tons, approaches, state bridge ovei 
Raritan river, Woodbridge, N. J. 

125 tons, Indian Rock dam, York, Pa., 
for army engineers. 

125 tons, addition Williamsport Wire Rope 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; bids Dec. 18. 
120 tons, state bridge 1876, Scottsburg 

Ind. 

105 tons, electrically operated  stecl 
girder draw bridge, Eel Pond, Woods 
Hole, Falmouth, Mass; Balcon Con- 
struction Co., Boston, low; bids Dec. 
12, department of public works, Bos- 
ton, R. W. Coburn, chief engineer. 


100 tons, Astor theater, Philadelphia; 
bids Dec. 29. 


Reinforcing 


Reintorcing Bar Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh Prices here remain 
steady, despite reports of weaken 
ing on rail steel in the Middle West. 
In some cases premiums have been 
paid on jobs requiring immediate 
delivery. Inquiry is lighter, although 
shipments have declined less than 
usual for this season. Pending busi- 
ness remains heavy, but placements 
are fairly light. Additional mill ca- 
pacity is being made available for 
concrete bars. 

Chicago—The market is quiet, but 
more work is in prospect for next 
quarter. Public projects here in- 
volve a large tonnage. Several lots 
of 100 to 200 tons have been placed. 
Rail steel prices are fairly steady, 
following recent signs of weakness. 

Boston—Buying is mostly in small 
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miscellaneous lots of under 50 tons. 
Housing projects account for the 
bulk of pending work, several thou- 
Sans tons being bid or estimated. 

New York—With close to 600 
tons, mostly mesh for New Jersey 
state highway work, closing Dec. 29, 
reinforcing stee] inquiry is up some- 
what, although current buying is 
light. A sewage disposal plant, 
Coney Island, N, Y., takes close to 
1500 tons, although in several con- 
tracts. 


Philadelphia—The second unit for 
the Delaware hospital, Wilmington, 
Del., will take about 1000 tons of 
bars, bids Dec. 28. Several smaller 
jobs are reported. 

Seattle—While rolling mills have 
backlogs assuring operation into the 
new year, new business is lacking 
and no important projects are up al 
the moment. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. Private construction is 
furnishing only small _ tonnages. 


San Francisco — Placements dur- 
ing the week totaled 2322 tons, 
bringing the aggregate to date to 
160,647 tons, compared with 151,627 
tons for the same period last year. 
Pending business exceeds 14,600 
tons and calls for 3000 tons for the 
appraisers store and immigration 
station at San Francisco, 2096 tons 
for two drydocks at Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., and 500 tons for the Ramona 
housing project, Los Angeles. 


Heinforcing Steel Awards 


1600 tons, housing project, Bridgeport, 
Conn., to Concrete Steel Co., through 
Morris Bein Co., Chicago, contractor. 

565 tons, Salinas River bridge, Monterey 
county, Calif., for state, to Gilmore 
Fabricators Inc., San Francisco. 

320 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike, Frank- 
lin county, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

200 tons, power house, Dresser, Ind., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
190 tons, building, American Maize 
Products Co., Roby, Ind., to Joseph ‘I. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Camp- 
bell-Lowrie-Lautermilch contractors. 
188 tons, ventilation building, Laurel 
Hill tunnel, Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through W. N. 

Dambach Inc. 
177 tons, ventilation building, Sideling 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 17 ......... 3,348 
Week ended Dec. 9 ........... 3,376 
Week ended Dec. 2 .......... 4,815 
This week, 19388 ............ 11,539 
Weekly average, year, 1938 ...6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ......... 9,331 
Weekly average, November .. .5,806 
Total to date, 1938 ......... 344,938 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 466,551 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Hill tunnel, Fulton county, Pennsy!- Wilmington, Del., Turner Construction 
vania, to Jones & Lauchlin Steel Corp., Co., Philadelphia, general contractor; 
Pittsburgh; through W. N, Dambach bids Dec. 28. 

inc. 


750 tons, Armistead Gardens housing, 
108 tons, stadium superstructure, Lane Baltimore; John McShain, low 
technical high school, Chicago, to In- 635 


i tons, bridge near Redding, Shasta 
land Steel Co., Chicago. - ; - 


county, Calif., for state; United Con- 
crete Pipe Corp., Los Angeles, low on 
general contract. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


550 tons, subway station section D-6B, 


7500 tons, west substructure, south side Chicago; Minder Construction Co., Chi- 
filtration plant, Chicago; Michael Pon- cago, low on general contract. 
tarelli & Son, Chicago, low on general 900 tons, Ramona housing project, Los 
contract. Angeles; C. L. Peck, 233 H. W. Hellman 


Bidg., Los Angeles, low on general con- 
tract at $1,149,000. 
160 tons, housing project, Harrison, N. J.: 


3275 tons, Sepulveda dam, Los Angeles; 
bids postponed from Dec. 14 to Dee. 221. 
2096 tons, two drydocks, Pearl Harvor, 


7 dha. SS ‘acting ‘oO Je Tork ‘ONn- 
T. H., specification 9100: bids Dec. 20 a7 ontracting Co., New York, con 
1000 tons, Unit 2, Delaware Hospital, 100 tons, subway station section S-9C, 





@ On December 1, 1939, the Fort Pitt Spring 
Co. issued a 36-page catalog containing 
practically all there is to know about 
springs. This attractive book has been 
months in the making. Do you wish to 
learn about elliptic springs? Freight truck 
springs? Specifications for coil springs? 
Do you wish to consult tables showing 
decimal equivalents, squares and cubes of 
numbers from 1/16 to 12? Do you want a 
whole book of handy information covering 
the manufacture of springs? Then write 
for your copy some time today. 


FORT PIIt pung CO 


PO. BOX 1377, SBURGH, PA. Ho in St Mckees Rocks, Pa 








Noonan, low. 


Jan, 3 


bids Dec. 29, Trenton. 


Realty Co., New York. 


Available in a full range of sizes: 
Pillow Blocks - Welded Steel Pillow 
Blocks - Flange Units - Take-up 
Units - Hanger Boxes - Cartridge 
Units - Flange-Cartridge Units 
Duplex Units - Conveyor Rolls 
Radial-thrust Roller Bearings 
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Chicago; bids postponed from Dec. 


Franklin county, Pennsylvania; 


305 tons, bridge over Smith river, 
Norte county, Calif., for state; 


300 tons, highway project, route 6, sec- 


tion 13, Morris county, New Jersey; 
290 tons, furniture warehouse, Wamkill — 


270 tons, mostly mesh, highway project, 


Generous Radial-thrust Capacity 


—The Market Week— 


14 tural steel. 


to Jan. 4. 250 tons, invitation 25719, procurement 
390 tons, Indian Rock dam, York county, division, U. S. treasury department, 
Pa., bids Dec. 20, U. S. engineer office. Louisville, Ky.; bids Dec. 11. 
337 tons, turnpike, sections K4 and B4, 238 tons, highway bridge RC-4090, 


s. Cornwall, N. Y.; bids Dec. 28, Albany, 
also substantial tonnage highway 


Del mesh. 
bids 230 tons, industrial laboratory unit and 


auditorium, department of agricul- 
ture, Albany, Calif.; Moore & Roberts, 
693 Mission street, San Froncisco, low 
on general contract at $429,900. 

225 tons, state highway project 261, 

Licking county, Ohio; bids Dec, 8. 

180 tons, state bridge, Summit, Ill. 


route 4, section 41, Monmouth-Middle- 175 tons, bridge, Cook county, Illinois, 
sex counties, New Jersey; bids Dec. 29, Leninger Construction Co., Chicago, low 
Trenton; job also takes 50 tons struc- on general contract. 





...with thrust load distributed over 
the full contact of rollers and races, 
is an inherent feature of Shafer 
Bearing design. Load capacity and 
free rolling action are maintained 
unchanged by severe operating con- 
ditions, for the concave roller design 
provides automatic compensation 
for shaft deflection or misalign- 
ment. Only Shafer provides this 
simple, efficient bearing design. 


New catalog No. 15 listing all 
types will be sent upon request 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SHAFER 2Radicl-t/rust ROLLER BEARINGS 


155 tons, viaduct near Los Gatos, Santa 
Clara county, Calif., for state; bids 
Dec. 27. 

150 tons, building, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

140 tons, grandstand, Aqueduct race 
track, New York; Kenny & Finnerty 
Inc., New York, contractor. 

115 tons, bridge, Illinois, Kenny Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, low on general 
contract. 

110 tons, bars and shapes, bridges, Mil- 
ford and Thompson, Conn.; bids Dec. 
22, Hartford. 


100 tons, or more, addition to state 
custodial school, Buckley, Wash.; bids 
to Olympia, Dec. 27. 

100 tons, Queens midtown tunnel ap- 
proach to Gale avenue, Queens, N. Y.; 
bids Dec. 20. 

Unstated, two service buildings for 
Ampere, Wash. power substation; bids 
to Bonneville Administrator, Portland, 
Jan. 4, 

Unstated, Oregon state arch bridge, Lin- 
coln county; Odom Construction, Co., 
Oregon City, low. 

Unstated tonnage, post office addition, 
Milwaukee; bids Dec. 19. 

Unstated tonnage, hospital, Jacksonville. 
Ill.; bids Dec. 18. 

Unstated tonnage, technical school No 
3, army air corps, Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, Ill. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Production and _ ship- 
ments remain heavy, despite mod- 
eration in orders. The sixth and 
sole idle stack at Eliza furnaces of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is ex- 
pected to be lighted this week, giv- 
ing the district 49 active units out 
of 57. Sustained shipments are 
building up some inventories, al- 
though most iron is going directly 
into use. Prices are firm, but talk 
of an increase early next year has 
subsided. 


Cleveland — December shipments 
are expected to vary little from the 
levels of the past two months, de- 
spite a probable slackening at the 
year-end. Current deliveries are 
regulated almost entirely by con- 
sumption, since absence of a first 
quarter price advance removes the 
incentive to anticipate needs far 
ahead. 

Chicago —- Shipments’ continue 
about 10 per cent ahead of Novem- 
ber, but little change is seen for the 
December total. Foundries are 
slightly less active and coke ship- 
ments reflect this, being off about 
12 per cent from last month. Many 
contracts for $21 iron have been ex- 
tended into next quarter, but re- 
portedly will be cleaned up as early 
as possible then. 

Boston Buying continues light 
despite the high foundry melt. Con- 
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sumers are taking steady shipments 
against orders, and the bulk of ton- 
nage covered for December will be 
shipped. Although most foundries 
have good backlogs of castings or- 
ders, few are anticipating iron re- 
quirements far in advance. Year- 
end inventories in most instances 
will not be overly large, with indi- 
cations seen of new buying in Jan- 
uary. 

New York — Shipments continue 
steady, with orders light. This lat- 
ter applies to foreign as well as 
domestic demand. Domestic con- 
sumers on an average appear to 
have enough tonnage under contract 
to last them well into February. 

Philadelphia—Scattered tonnages 
for first quarter delivery are be- 
ing received from consumers who 
did not fully anticipate require- 
ments. However, most melters are 
protected well through next period 
at prices prevailing prior to the last 
advance. A pipe foundry has taken 
1000 tons of southern iron. 

Buffalo—Deliveries remain heavy. 
although slightly below the recent 
peak. Some foundries recently work- 
ing five days a week have curtailed 
to four days, despite well main- 
tained business. Pig iron produc- 
tion holds at slightly below 80 per 
cent. 

Cincinnati — Shipments show no 
slackening. Considerable unfilled 
business will be carried over into 
next quarter, and new business is 
expected to be light for several 
weeks. Southern producers have 
opened books for first quarter, but 
there has been little covering of 
future needs. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales are off from 
the average of the past three 
months, reflecting heavy forward 
buying in September and only a 
moderate upturn in the melt since 
then. Slowness in placing war con- 
tracts largely is blamed for listless- 
ness in the market. Little covering 
for early 1940 has been done. No 
change in prices next quarter is in- 
dicated. Increased imports from 
the United States may be necessary 
next year if contracts reach expect- 
ed volume. 

St. Louis—Buying is light, ex- 
cept for a few small lots for prompt 
shipment, but consumption and 
shipments continue about on a par 
with November. Jobbing foundries 
report new busines equal to ship- 
ments, permitting a maintenance of 
backlogs. 


Birmingham, Ala. —- No slacken- 
ing is noted in pig iron production. 
Steelworks furnaces are turning out 
all the iron possible and merchant 
melters have experienced consider- 
able improvement in shipping in- 
structions. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland — Buying is slack, 
though some consumers have been 
covering quietly on some steelmak- 
ing grades. Desirable scrap is said 
to be scarce. Prices are steady. 

Pittsburgh—Opinion is mixed re- 
garding whether or not the market 
has reached bottom. Broker offer- 
ings are below recent quotations, 
the lowest being around $17.50 for 





No. 1 steel. Mill sales below $18.50, 
while reported, cannot be verified, 
but the range has been reduced $1 
since a week ago to $17.50 to $18.50. 
Quotations on many grades are 
practically nominal. 

Boston—Most prices continue to 
sag. New England foundry buyers 
are bearish on most grades, notably 
No. 1 cast, cffering $18.50 delivered 
where freight rates are $2 or more, 
while dealers generally ask $1 high- 
er. Turnings, several cast grades 
and busheling for Pennsylvania 
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960 GEAR TEETH...ALL ALIKE 


yy The tooth vernier on the finished product tells the story of 


exceptional accuracy... one pattern... ten large gears... 


nine hundred and sixty teeth . 


..@ach one exactly like the 


other. yy Whether it's a spur gear or some other type... 


there’s a Horsburgh & Scott standardized gear for the job... 


accurate... husky... built to endure. Unceasing vigilance 


in the selection of materials and painstaking care in design 


and manufacture make H & S Gears the finest in the world. 


You'll find proof in their trial. 


Your Company Letterhead Brings a Complete 448-Page Catalog 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





Newsy Noses 


@ Beginning on page 23. this 
week Street carries another of 
Guy Hubbard’s swell articles on 
machine tools, this time from 
the standpoint of expansion and 
modernization planned by _ the 
industry. This is also another 
example of why STEEL is, to 
quote an ardent reader from Cin- 
cinnati, more newsy, more up-to 
date, and more complete than 
any of a dozen other business 
papers that come to his atten- 
tion. STEEL, of course, doesn’t 
make the news although it once 
in a while gets blamed for it— 
but those two dozen editors do 
seem to have something of a nose 
for the news and fifty per cent 
of the material you read in these 
pages each week is original and 
exclusive with STEEL. 


Lots of Work 


@ For instance, you may think 
those Business Trend charts are 
just syndicated things picked up 
at a dime a dozen but into 
SreeL’s index of metalworking 
activity and others there goes one 
whale of a lot of work each 
week. The other day someone 
was showing us a 3-column table 
he was preparing for Sree and 
while talking he dropped a roll 
of adding machine tape which he 
had used to make up the neces- 
sary statistics. The darned 
thing rolled clear across the room 
and was at least 20 feet long. 


Don’t Blame Us 


@ We understand from one of 
our music-loving circulation ped- 
dlers that Cole Porter who wrote 
Begin the Beguinne is writing 
another song and dedicating it 
to Stalin—Finish the Finnish. 


Did You Know: 


@ That the steel industry has 
311 working days. Only holidays 
recognized by the American Iron 
and Steel institute are Sundays, 
the Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas. We think it might be a 





pretty fine idea if the steel indus- 
try added a 55th annual holiday 
in permanent recognition of man 
who probably needs that recogni- 
tion least of all—February 18, 


the birthday of Charles M. 
Schwab. 


Hold Your Hats 


® According to the American 
Association of Railroads there 
are gg7 daily runs in the United 
States on which the scheduled 
speed from start to finish averages 
60 miles per hour or more. On 
85 runs the average speed is more 
than 70 miles per hour. As re- 
cently as 1928 there wasn’t a 
single train in the country aver- 
aging even a mile a minute from 
start to stop of its run. 


De Luxe 


@ Isn't that a_ beautiful front 
cover this week? We under- 
stand there are more to come. 


Look Who’s Here 


@ And on page 14 we have a 
little visitor who seems to be 
getting around in other people’s 
backyards an awful lot lately, 
very cleverly getting across the 
fact that Ben Franklin has no 
reason to be ashamed of them 
even after all of these years. Pro- 
fessional greetings to the Sateve- 
post, a nickel’s worth if there 
ever Was one. 


Try Again 


@ H. A. Woitke of Concrete 
Steel hopes his Christmas prob- 
lems are as easy as the long divi- 
sion was last week. 80809 was 
the answer and everyone submit- 
ted the same solution except us. 
As a mathematician we'd make 
a good columnist—and yeh, we 
know, vice versa. But if you 
still want to play, find the cost 
of making six pieces of chain of 
five links each into an endless 
chain of thirty links if it costs 
I cent to open a link and 1 cent 
to weld it. 


SHRDLU 
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shipment are down 50 cents to $1.50 
a ton. Buying for export has 
slumped materially, with heavy 
melting steel off $1 a ton. 

Chicago—Prices were substantial- 
ly unchanged throughout the week, 
although for a time an easing in 
No. 1 steel had been indicated. Re- 
ports of trading at less than $16.50 
have died out. Indications of more 
stability as a result of this situa- 
tion are offset by continued lack of 
mill interest in the market. 

New York Consumers are buy- 
ing little scrap, and shipments 
against old orders also are slower. 
Prices continue to weaken in sym- 
pathy with weakness in Pennsyl- 
vania market. Lack of shipping 
still retards export business, with 
moderate buying continuing against 
old orders. 

Philadelphia—Evidence is appear- 
ing that prices are reaching a re- 
sistance level, but some additional 
downward adjustments may devel- 
op before a turning point is reached. 
Heavier exports are seen with the 
arrival of one boat here and four 
at New York. It is reported Japan 
has placed a substantial tonnage of 
No. 2 steel at $17 and No. 1 at $18. 
Italy is interested in additional pur- 
chases. Domestic shipments are 
slower. 

Buffalo—Prices are weaker, prin- 
cipally because of easiness in other 
districts. Buying interest has dried 
up completely, and quotations on 
steelmaking grades have been cut 
an additional 50 cents. This brings 
No. 1 steel down to $17.50 to $18. 
Dealers find adequate supplies in 
covering old orders. 

Detroit—Absence of buying sup- 
port has resulted in a general price 
reduction of 50 cents or more. Pros- 
pects are poor for heavier demand 
the next few weeks. Prices are ex- 
pected to be more or less nominal 
until after Jan. 1. 

Cincinnati—Prices appear pegged 
for the remainder of the year, with 
the market undertone stronger. Dis- 
trict consumers are taking scrap 
steadily without inventory additions, 
but shipments to nearby areas are 
lighter. 

St. Louis—Despite further reduc- 
tions on eight or nine grades, prices 
appear to have reached bottom. 
Dealers are unwilling to sell scrap 
not on hand or available at present 
prices. Consumption continues 
heavy, and a number of users are 
drawing steadily on reserves. Mills 
and foundries are expected to re- 
enter the market shortly after the 
holidays. 

Seattle—Buyers and sellers are 
playing a waiting game, neither 
side making offers that will estab 
lish prices. Rolling mills have with 
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The situation is weak as 
foreign buyers are also holding 
back. No new business from Japan 
is reported and pending shipments 
involve old commitments. 

Tidewater stocks are being replen- 
ished as receipts in the last 60 days 
have increased materially. Trans- 
Pacific space is scarce, conference 
lines holding firm at $10 to $12 
freight. For full cargoes, free steve- 
doring, foreign owners are asking 
$8, the latest charter on this basis 
being reported at $7.85. 

Birmingham, Ala. — While prices 
are down somewhat from previous 
weeks, scrap demand remains rela- 
tively strong with considerable ton- 
nage going to steelworks. 

Toronto, Ont.—Dealers have re- 
duced prices another 50 cents on 
cast scrap. Other grades are firm. 
Business continues active, although 
sales to some larger melters are 
slower. Deliveries to local yards 
continue heavy. Mills have made 
no change in bid prices but are clos- 
ing contracts as far ahead as deal- 
ers will permit. Cast supplies are 
not plentiful despite the recent price 
reduction. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Business is holding 
up well, miscellaneous construction 
work being a contributing factor. 
Prices are firm. Some _ delivery 
problems are encountered, although 
supplies generally are sufficient. 


Cleveland — Demand is off from 
both November and October levels, 
the letdown being largely seasonal 
but also reflecting heavier  ship- 
ments by mills. 

Chicago—Sales so far this month 
are unusually well sustained. The 
trend has been slightly downward 
but less rapid than seasonal. 

New York—-Bookings are only a 
trifle under November. Mill deliv- 
eries are improving, but distribu- 
tors are hard put to supply cus- 
tomers with alloys. Warehouses are 
doing considerable export business, 
with prospects this will increase, 
notably with South America. 

Philadelphia—Business is holding 
up surprisingly well, so far not be- 
ing affected by the season. Prices 
are unchanged, but the galvanized 
sheet schedule is being scrutinized. 

Buffalo—While buying has slack- 
ened the past few weeks, sales still 
are considered good. Most prices 
are expected to be extended into 
next quarter. 

Cincinnati 
ished. Despite 


Activity is undimin- 
improved mill de- 


liveries, considerable tonnage is go- 
ing to distributors. 
St. Louis—Sales are well sustained, 
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open weather favoring demand in 
rural areas. Oil country goods are 


moving well to adjacent Illinois 
fields. 
Seattle-—-The jobbing trade is 


slightly above the seasonal normal, 
buying for public works being ac- 
tive. Bars, plates and sheets are 
in best demand. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 86 
New York — Ferroalloy sellers 
generally indicate they will  in- 
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creaSe base prices on chrome alloys 


Jan. 1. Other changes in these and 
certain other alloys will include 
Slight adjustments in packaging 


and grinding costs. 

In addition to ferrochrome, 
chrome briquets and chromium met 
al, revisions will affect manganese 
briquets, zirconium alloy, silicoman- 
ganese and silicon metal. Small 
quantities of lump ferromanganese 
will be increased $3 on ton lots, 
making the new prices $110. Quan- 


tities of less than 200 pounds will 
Base prices 


be raised $4.50 to $118. 
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Here’s a bearing that dares you to put it to the severest 
test you can think of, in the most exacting bearing 


application you have in your plant. Like other 
American Heavy-Duty Bearings, the Full- 

Roller type has never been found wanting 

when super bearing performance is re- id 
quired. Pioneered by American, and Ya 4 
proved in countless installations, this N , 
bearing will ‘‘fill the bill’’ in your next %! Jj 
full-roller application. Our specialized ‘a 
engineering experience is at your service. W 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pacific Coast Office: 321 W. Pico St., Los Angeles 


AMERICAN 


Heavy-Duty ROLLER BEARINGS 






on ferrovanadium, salsifer, ferro- 
manganese in larger quantities, 
spiegeleisen and various other lead- 


ing ferroalloys have been reaf- 
firmed. 
Under the proposed schedules, 


ferrochrome of 66-70 per cent, 4-6 
per cent carbon, in carlots, freight 
allowed, will be 11.00c per pound 
chrome contained; ton lots will be 
11.75¢e and less than ton lots 12.00c. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland — A shipment of 6549 
tons this month brought the total 
movement of Lake Superior iron 
ore from upper lake ports for the 
1939 season to 45,072,724 gross tons, 
according to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. This compares with 
19,263,011 tons in 1938. Since 1930 
the 1939 total was exceeded only by 
the 62,598,836 tons moved in 1937. 

Inquiries from Ford Motor Co. 
for 220,000 tons of iron ore, the first 
to be received for 1940 delivery, will 
be bid Dec. 20. The Ford inquiry, 
usually the first to be issued, is out 
several months earlier than usual. 

New York Foreign iron ore 
prices are fairly steady, with buy- 
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ing relatively quiet. According to 
foreign dispatches, Switzerland has 
resumed shipment of iron ore to 
Germany from the Valley of Frick, 
following interruption at the begin- 
ning of war. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 85 


New York-——With the exception of 
benzol, distillate prices will ad- 
vance for first quarter. Toluol will 
be up 3 cents per gallon to 25.00c 
and solvent naphtha and industrial 
xylol will advance 1 cent a gallon 
to 27.00c. Benzol remains’ un- 
changed at 16.00c. Releases are 
heavy and buying is limited only 
by lack of available supplies de- 
spite heavy production. Phenol and 
naphthalene quotations for first 
quarter will be unchanged. Buying 
and specifications are active, nota- 
bly for the former from industrial 
customers, the plastic trade espe- 
cially. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 85 


An additional charge of $5 net 
per item on special sizes of bolts 
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for high efficiency air cylinder performance 


1. Hannifin air cylinders (all sizes) are bored and honed, 
producing a straight, round, perfectly smooth cylinder 


finish. 


2. The soft, graphite-treated piston packing is adjust- 
able from outside the cylinder, for easy maintenance 


of high efficiency piston seal. 


Perfect piston fit means minimum friction loss, and 


no leakage. 


Write for Bulletin 34-S with complete specifications. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue « Chicago, Illinois 


ENGINEERS « 


DESIGNERS 


¢ MANUFACTURERS 


Pneumatic and Hydraulic Production Tool Equipment 
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and on special head types of bolts 
not carried in standard stocks has 
been announced by a leading pro- 
ducer, effective immediately. This 
is intended to offset extra costs in- 


curred in production of special 


sizes. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 87 


London—(By Cable)—Most for- 
eign iron and steel importations 
into Great Britain now are duty free 
and commercial users are obtain- 
ing larger supplies more easily. Ex- 
ports also are beginning to expand, 
with tin plate shipments active and 
galvanized sheets moving abroad 
in larger tonnage. 

British manufacturers of black 
and galvanized sheets have been 
given official permission to fill the 
remaining two-thirds of all orders 
booked prior to the outbreak of the 
war. About a month ago permis- 
sion was granted for release of one- 
third of such orders. 

Belgium and Luxemburg report 
considerable export demand, exceed- 
ing available tonnage from steel- 
works. 


Government Iron, Steel 
Awards Total $827,122 


During the week ended Dec. 2, 
the government purchased $827,- 
121.70 worth of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the Walsh-Healey act as 
follows: McGill Mfg. Co., Washing- 
ton, $14,935; New England Struc- 
tural Co., Everett, Mass., $11,906; 
Crane Co., Washington, $77,613.55; 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., West Allis, 
Wis., $24,876.50; Heintz Mfg. Co., 
Phialdelphia, $81,011.55; The Steel 
Improvement & Forge Co., Cleve- 
land, $17,435; Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Washington, $15,280 (esti- 
mated); Penn Galvanizing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, $24,590 (estimated); Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, $203,- 
952.02 (estimated); The Weather- 
head Co., Cleveland, $16,248.04; The 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
$10,987.20; Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Boston, Mass., $14,664.71; Mc- 
Gill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., $21,- 
860.90; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago, $41,625.45; Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco, $16,132.25; J. 
Bishop & Co. Platinum Works, 
Mavern, Pa., $10,557.97; Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $21,600; Hart Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., $37,626.50; Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans., $12,776.20; Bolt & Nut divi- 


sion, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve 
land, $17,134.10; The F. A. Klaine 
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Co., Cincinnati, $14,700; Sheffield 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., $12,- 
346.90; The Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, 
Pa., $10,875.86; Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, $11,840; and Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $84,546. 


Equipment 


New York — Moderate slowing 
down in machine tool buying is at- 
tributed to continued extensions in 
deliveries on practically all lines of 
shop equipment. Already sold on 
some units for delivery in late 1940 
and in some instances into 1941, 
builders and dealers are unable to 
quote definite prices and in many 
instances are none too willing to 
take on additional business at this 
time. 

Plenty of foreign volume is avail- 
able, but terms as to delivery con 
flict with domestic customer needs 
and most shops prefer to cover do- 
mestic customers first. While there 
is no definite trend toward higher 
prices, readjustments from time to 
time based on costs tend to ad- 
vance quotations. Government shop 
buying continues unabated and is 
actually on the increase. Orders 
are generally taken with a clause 
against cancellation. 

Chicago — Machinery _ business 
from railroad shops is expected to 
be the best next quarter in close to 
ten years, some selling interests in- 
dicate. Railroad budgets for 1940 
are said to include an impressive 
amount of machinery needs, while 
indications are more will be includ- 
ed in budgets not yet completed. 
Business has slipped a bit this 
month, both bookings and inquiries 
being lower. This is characterized 
as a seasonal decline. Improvement 
is seen starting about the middle of 
January. Sellers have numerous 
quotations still outstanding, but 
there has been renewed interest in 
a number of old inquiries. 

Seattle—Public agencies continue 
to furnish most of the demand, elec- 
trical and automotive equipment 
leading. Denver will open bids Dec. 
27 for brass and copper pipe, 
bronze fittings, etc., for the ice pre- 
vention air system at Coulee dam, 
Spec. 1410-D. Tacoma has called 
figures Dec. 18 for four transform- 
ers, $25,000 available, and Dec. 26 
for two single phase transformers. 
Graybar Electric Co. underbid Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Co., Portland, 
by one cent for furnishing conduits 
and fittings for the Bonneville pow- 
er project. 





@ Claude S. Gordon Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, has moved its Indianapolis 
office to larger quarters. W. E. 
Ellsworth, formerly with the Chi- 
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cago office, has been named district 
manager at Indianapolis. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Tin prices soared in 
London last week following the re- 
moval of all restrictions by the 
ministry of supply. Reaction in the 
domestic market was negligible 
since prices in London rose only 
to a parity with the New York 
level. 


All other major nonferrous 











metal markets remained steady and 

quiet. 
Copper 

tinued to quote on the firm 12.50- 


While all producers con- 
Connecticut basis, resellers 
and exporters lowered prices to 
12.75¢c for prompt delivery. Sales 
were moderate early in the week 
but tapered during the last few days, 
due in part to easiness on the out- 
side market and to the approach 
of the year-end inventory period. 
Brass ingot sellers reduced base 


cent 


NEW 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC 


STRAIGHTENING and POLISHING Bar, Tube and Wire Machines 


Combines all the necessary features of Speed, Precision, 
Capacity and Safety...Steel rolls set in Medart-Timken 
Bearings ... Driving gears completely enclosed... Also 
Continuous Automatic Centerless Round Bar and Tube 
Turners, built in several types. 


THE MEDART CO. @ 3520 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 





HANNA PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry 
Silvery 
Malleable 
Ferro-Silicon 





“THE 


BEST KNOWN NAME 


IN IRON” 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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You he 
the Judge 


OF THE QUALITY AND | 
PERFORMANCE OF THESE 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


On any basis — strength, accuracy, 
uniformity — these Parker-Kalon 
Cold-Forged Products pass every 





test with flying colors. 

But you be the judge of that! 
Test them in your own plant, in 
your own way, under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Find out why 
| thousands of users have switched 

to Parker-Kalon. Send for samples 

today. No obligation. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
Colt | 
SOCKET SCREWS 


WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 
THUMB SCREWS 





























SOLD THROUGH 
REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 





prices *%-cent On all grades except 
No. 1 yellow which eased ‘%-cent. 

Lead—-A further reduction of 18,- 
000 tons in refined lead stocks is 
expected to be revealed in the No- 
vember statistical report, reflecting 
continued heavy shipments. While 
this indicates an active rate of con- 
sumpticn, consumers are well cov- 
ered on immediate needs and are 
making only moderate new _ pur- 
chases. Undertone of the market 
remained firm at 5.35c, East St. 
Louis. 

Zinc—-For the second week one 
seller offered prime western zinc 
at 6.00c, East St. Louis, while others 
officially were quoting ‘-cent 
higher. Transactions even at the 
lower level were light despite a 
less-than-seasonal decline in gal- 
vanized sheet output to 76 per cent 
of capacity. 

Tin—-After holding at the maxi- 
mumprice of £230 for several weeks, 
standards jumped to around £275 


—The Market Week— 


on Monday and then settled to £258 
on spot by the weekend. Prices rose 
sharply also in Singapore and trad- 
ing in both markets was active. The 
International committee raised ex- 
pert quotas for the first quarter to 
120 per cent of standard tonnages 
which tended to lessen the effect 
of the freer trading policy. Straits 
spot here closed at 50.75c compared 
with 51.12%c at the end of the pre- 
vious week. A noteworthy market 
development was the low bid by 
American Tin Consolidated, Mar- 
quette, Mich,, for supplying the 
navy with 90 long tons of grade 
“A” tin which would be _ refined 
from virgin American ores. 

@ Contracts for a 20,000-square foot 
plant for the Congress Tool & Die 
Co. at Mt. Elliott avenue and Outer 
drive and for a 11,000-square foot 
addition to the Ex-Cell-O Corp. plant 
at 1200 Cakman boulevard, both in 
Detroit, have been awarded to the 
Austin Co., Cleveland. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


r Copper — — 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Dec, Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
9 12.50 12.50 12.37% 51.12% 49.00 
11 12.50 12.50 12.37% 51.00 49.50 
12 12.50 12.50 12.37% 51.25 49.75 
13 12.50 12.50 12.37% 50.75 48.50 
14 12.50 12.50 12.37% 51.00 48.00 
15 12.50 12.50 12.37% 50.75 47.75 


*Nominal. 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.50c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .... oo oe ohn 
Copper, hot rolled ..... cw. 6: oe 7 ee 
COeG, CULL tO FOROCTE 2.06 cece 8.75 
Zinc, 100 lb. base se ye. > Ok ee 
Tubes 
Mien yellow brass .............. 22.06 
Seamless copper ...... : . . 21.62 
Rods 
High yellow brass .... <i0% 55 oly 
Ren, “ERG ROMO. oi iid 5. 17.62 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ........ .18.37 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ....... : 19.56 


OLD METALS 

Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 

No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York ; 8.37 % -8.56 
Cleveland ; Ska © Aa a08 Re 6 ee 


I ee ee an 8.75-9.00 
St. Louis ey 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 10.00-10.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 .10.00-10,.25 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 


Moy. Bom. Bt. 1. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 


5.50 5.35 

5.50 5.35 6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 6.00 20.00 14.00 35.00 


.10.00-10.25 


~ 2s Deaw-O. lo 


Chicago, No. 1 
St, Louis ion 


Composition Brass Turnings 
New York 8.00-8.25 


Light Copper 
New York 8.00-8.25 
Cleveland ants so : 8.00-8.25 
Chicago .. ee ie .... 7.87% -8.12 % 
St. Louis : Shag 4% 3 ohn @ < ee 


Cleveland , ee hoy eee 4.75-5.00 
CIOBRO a iedc a wnapeacdr es tee eee 
St. Louis ; i $a -Bs aie slice’ oa se 
Lead 
New ZOrk ...... ee Pera ee 
Cleveland 4.37 % -4.50 
Chicago . .4.25-4.50 
St. Louis 4.00-4.25 
Zine 
New York ~ .000-3.75 
ReMPRENES 2" ikon a Swiss writ ohne 3.25-3.50 
St. Louis 3.25-3.50 
Aluminum 


10.25-10.50 
7.75-8.00 
.15.75-16.00 
... .8.75-9.00 


Mixed, cast, Cleveland...... 
Borings, Cleveland ....... 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 

Misc. cast, St. Louis 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .13.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum.. .15.00-15.25 


STEEL 
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Indiana 


GOSHEN, IND.—Goshen Ground Rod 
Mfg. Co., 218 North Main street, has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares of capital 
stock by Chester A. Inebnit, Christian L. 
Grabner and Philip E. Inebnit, to manu- 
facture and sell metal ground rods and 
other equipment. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Local branch of 
E. A. Kinsey Co., jobber of heavy ma- 
chine tools and mill supplies, will erect 
a building at 723-724 North Capitol ave- 
nue here, and will move from the pres- 
ent location at 236 South Meridian 
street. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Bendix Aviation 
Co. will install motors and controls, con- 




















Our AIM is to render 
A little more 


service. 
complete... more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 
Manager 
Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 


[ ETROIT 
ELAND 
HOTEL 


CASS AT BAGLEY AVE. 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
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Construction -~ Enterprise 


veyors, electric hoists, regulators and 
other equipment in connection with ex- 
pansion and improvements it is making 
in aviation apparatus manufacturing 
piants in the next eight months. Appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 has been au- 
thorized. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United ILIllum- 
inating Co., 128 Temple street, New 
Haven, Conn., has plans nearing comple- 
tion for expansion and improvements in 
steam-electric generating station here. 
A new 25,000-kilowatt turbogenerator 
unit, high pressure boilers and auxiliary 
equipment will be installed, Estimated 
cost over $2,000,000. Westcott & Mapes, 
New Haven, consulting engineers. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Texas Co. plans 
erection of a 1-story, 40 x 90-foot, brick 
and steel pump house. 


New Jersey 


PATERSON, N. J.—Wright Aeronaut- 
ical Corp. is erecting a 1-story addition 
to its aircraft-engine manufacturing 
works, containing about 300,000 square 
feet. Cost close to $1,000,000, including 
installation of electric power equipment. 


Pennsylvania 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Johnstown Sani- 
tary Dairy Co. will spend approximately 
$175,000 for erection of new three-story 
plant and installation of electric power 
equipment, 


Michigan 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Mclinerney 
Spring & Wire Co. will install electrie 
power equipment in new 1-story plant 
for automobile and other steel spring 
manufacture, 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Heinemann’s Bakeries Inc., 
2316 West Foster street, is erecting a 
new 1-story baking plant, 150 x 200 feet, 
and will install power equipment, ovens, 
conveyors and other equipment. Cost over 
$75,000. 

CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co. 
has asked bids for erection of new addi- 
tion to Northwest generating station at 
Roscoe street and California avenue, in- 
cluding alterations to present building. 
Additional equipment will be installed to 
increase capacity. Company has also 
filed plans for extensions to Calumet 
power substations on East 100th street, 
with installation of new _ transformer 
bank and accessory equipment. Holabird 
& Root, 333 North Michigan avenue, are 
architects for first project, and Shaw, 
Ness & Murphy, 82 East Jackson boule- 
vard, architects for last noted work. 


Alabama 


GREENVILLE, ALA.—Butler County 
Membership Corp., E. H. Wallace, super- 
intendent, has $123,000 REA allotment 
for 160 miles rural transmission lines 
in Butler, Lowndes, Dallas and Wilcox 
counties. 

HARTFORD, ALA.—Wiregrass Electric 
Membership Corp. has been granted 
$292,000 REA loan for erection of rural 
transmission lines. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Office of the general 
purchasing officer, will open bids at 
10:30 a.m., Dec. 22, schedule 3794 for one 
centrifugal pump, single stage, double 
suction, volute type with dual drive, 





capacity 750 gallons per minute at 55- 
foot head; one drive consisting of a 22U- 
volt, three-phase, 25-cycle electric moto! 


of not more than 15-horsepower, the 
other drive being a gasoline engine, de- 
livery Panama Canal zone; will open bids 
Dec, 26, schedule 3782, steel (structural, 
bar, plate), steel floor plates, steel bil- 
lets, welded steel pipe, block tin pipe, 
boiler tubes and coil chain; schedule 
3791, one bucket hoisting unit, mounted 
on 2%-ton truck; Dec. 27, schedule 3786, 
motor-driven, horizontal, centrifugal 
pump units; schedule 3793, one portable 
air compressor. All items are for de- 
livery to Panama Canal Zone, and bids 
are to be submitted in triplicate, 
WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids until 10 a. m., Dec. 22, sched- 
ule 83, two motor-driven, geared head, 
toolmakers’ precision lathes, deliver 
Carderock. Md.; Jan, 2, schedule 73, one 


BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic Electric Steel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 












WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will take 
schedule 89, two electric, high frequency bids until 10 a. m., Dec. 22, schedule 50, 
steel melting furnaces nose-tilting type, one motor-driven pipe threading and 
delivery Philadelphia; schedule 56, one cutting off machine, delivery Norfolk, 


motor-driven pipe and nipple threading 
machine, delivery Puget Sound, Wash.; 


motor-driven shear and copper punch, Va.; Jan. 2, schedule 70, motor-driven 
delivery Puget Sound, Wash.; Jan. 5, centrifugal pumps, complete with spare 
schedule 38, one motor-driven, geared parts; schedule 71, three motor-driven, 
head, toolmakers, precision lathe; sched- water cooled, three-roll, paint, mill ma- 
ule 39, one motor-driven, geared head, chines; schedule 72, one motor-driven, 


14-inches swing, toolmakers precision water cooled, five-roll, paint mill ma- 
lathe; schedule 48, hand operated arbor chine; schedule 74, one motor-driven 
presses; schedule 49, motor-driven pipe geared-head, toolmakers’ precision lathe; 
and bolt threading machines; schedule all for delivery at Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 35, one-motor-driven 
three-inch drill grinder; schedule 41, one 
motor-driven, bumping, power, double 
hammer; schedule 42, tour motor spindle, 


65, sheet metal working machines; sched- Jan, 5, 
ule 97, one motor-driven, 36-inch vertical 
boring machine, all for 
Alameda Calif. 


CONVEYOR 


\. 
MAEM 


Aribbon of metal, helically coiled, 
for welding to any shaft. Steel or 
Stainless. Light weight, great 
toughness and strength plus ease 


in handling. Write for folder. 








































co... INE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SEP EE EN ¢, 


30 MAIN STREET 


Hubbard makes them in any 
material, any quantity. 


Modern plant and facilities, 
.complete tool room, heat 
treating and spot welded or 
tapped assemblies. 


Send in your Spring, Stamp- 
ing and Wire Form problems 
for suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 







M:-D-HUBBARD 
SPRING CO. 
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bench type speed lathes; schedule 43, 
four motor-driven, metal cutting band 
saws; schedule 44, one motor-driven, 
single spindle, automatic, high speed 
screw machine; schedule 45, one motor- 
driven, carbide tool grinder; schedule 46, 
two motor-driven bench type, drill grind- 
ers; schedule 47, motor driven grinders, 
all to be delivered at Alameda, Calif. 


Kentueky 


BRADENBURG, KY.— Meade county 
rural electric association, H. Curtis, 
manager, plans construction of 100 miles 
rural transmission line in Breckenridge 
and Meade counties. Will apply for REA 
grant; project to cost about $120,000. 
R. W. Chanaberry Inc., 1001-4 Realty 
building, Louisville, Ky., engineer. 


Georgia 


BRUNSWICK, GA.—Brunswick Pulp & 
Paper Co, will install electric power 
equipment in connection with expansion 
and improvements in local suiphate pulp 
mill. E. J. Gayner, general manager. 
(Noted Nov. 27). 


Mississippi 

PASCAGOULA, MISS.—Jackson Coun- 
ty Woolen Mills Inc, is erecting a new 
addition to its mill, costing $75,000, in- 
cluding installation of electric power 
equipment. L. C. Winterton, in charge. 


North Carolina 


HILLSBORO, N. C.—Piedmont Electric 
Membership Corp., H. G. Laws, presi- 
dent, has filed application with REA for 
funds to finance 47 miles rural trans- 
mission lines. B. O. Vannort, engineer. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C.—City, C. F. 
Chasen, engineer, plans special election 
on bond issue for construction of sew- 
age disposal plant and incinerator at 
cost of $300,000. 


South Carolina 


CHESTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills 
Inc., Lancaster, S. C., plans installation 
of electric power equipment in new addi- 
tion to branch cotton mill here. Cost 
about $150,000. 


Tennessee 

DAYTON, TENN.—Dayton Veneer & 
Lumber Co. is rebuilding four ware- 
houses and boiler and power plants. 
Estimated cost $200,000. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Aviation Mfg. 
Corp., 420 Lexington avenue, New York, 
will install electric power equipment in 
new aircraft manufacturing plant here, 
where it has purchased tract of land. A 
power house will be built. Albert Kahn 
Inc., New Center building, Detroit, archi- 
tect and engineer. Estimated cost 
$1,000,000. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., 405 Lexington avenue, New York, 
will install power equipment in connec- 
tion with expansion and improvements 
in branch plant here. (Noted Nov. 27). 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—City coun- 
cil is considering recommendations made 
by a special water committee for exten- 
sions and improvements in municipa! 
waterworks, including pumping plant and 
filtration station. M. B. Cunningham is 
city water superintendent. 


Wisconsin 


ANTIGO, WIS.—Antigo Auto Wreck 
ing & Iron Co. has been formed here b} 
Jerome Cohler and Eli Cigel, to purchas« 
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Alert buyers intent on procuring better fastening | 
devices at a saving are discovering that PRO.- | 


GRESSIVE screws and headed parts — formed 


accurately and economically by the cold upset | 
process—are a considerable factor in keeping | 
production costs down and profits up. You will | 
find it worth while to submit your problems to 
PROGRESSIVE experts who specialize in made | 
to order items requiring special heads, threads | 


or finishes. Address your inquiry to: 


pao CRANE 


we PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 
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TOWERING 
MANSIONS | Zar 


Dried nd Dadutd \ a’ WY 1400 
helen hot bi) | ROOMS 


HA | ae THE FAMOUS 


HOTEL BLUE ROOM 


| Outstanding 
@ Live like o king when Mi Hi Music And 
you visit New York. Stay 1! WEAR Entertainment 
at Manhattan's Mighty 
Hotel Lincoln, superb in 
every detail of location, 
luxury and hospitality. 


NEW YORK cITy 


44th TO 45th STS. AT EIGHTH AVE. 


Each With Bath 








MARIA KRAMER 
President 


HOTEL EDISON 
Same Monagement 


Ownership Management | 


John L Horgan, Gen Mgr | 
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old iron, wreck automobiles and sell iron 
and auto parts. 

MILWAUKEE—United States Foundry 
Corp. has been incorporated with 400 
shares of $10 preferred and 500 shares 
no par common, by Thomas J. Bergen, 
152 West Wisconsin avenue; Henry G., 
Conkel and H. Ziegert, to carry on a 
foundry, machine shop and manufac- 
turing plant. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis., will expand 
and improve its steam-electric generating 
station here, and install turbine gen- 
erator unit and accessories, high pres- 
sure boilers and auxiliary equipment. 
Estimated cost $2,000,000. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha Steel 





has 


DALLAS, 


WEST ALLIS, 


Minnesota 

CLOQUET, 
Co, Inc. will install electric power equip- 
ment in the addition it is erecting to its 
(Noted Nov. 20). 


plans by 


MINN. 
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Treating Inc., Waukesha, Wis., has been 
incorporated to engage in commercial 
steel treatment of metals. Incorporators: 
J, Dolhun, C. Haufle and D. M. Evans. 
WIS. — Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., 6784 West National ave- 
Klug & Smith Co., 
111 East Wisconsin avenue, Milwaukee, 
for erection of machine shop. 


Northwest Paper 


TEX.—Lone Star Gasoline 








inspected and smoothly finished. 
An “efficiency”’ product. 


purposes. 


(Pittsburgh District) 





ACCURA 


Kidd’s Micrometer 
Agrees with Yours 


Specializing for 41 years in the production of 
drill rods and cold drawn steels enables us to 
provide you with the best of material— 
accurately drawn and heat treated—carefully 


—Also regular and special shapes for all 






Send for the chart of decimal 


equivalents. 
asking. 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Phone: Aliquippa, 196 


It’s yours for the 














Co., 1915 Wood street, plans installation 
of power equipment in new distillate re- 
finery and recycling plant, including com- 


pressor station, pumping plant, power 


house and other operating units. Cost 
about $200,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Lone Star Bag & 
Eagging Co., 2215 Dumble street, will 
soon let contract for erection of 1-story, 
125 x 330-foot factory-type building for 
manufacturing plant and warehouse. 
Cost $60,000, L. Gabert, 1315 Bell street, 
architect. 

WAXACHIE, TEX.—P. Baugh, archi- 
tect Gulf States building, Dallas, Tex., 
will take bids Jan. 15 for erection of 
furniture factory to cost $110,000. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON, NEBR. City eouncil, 
Roselyn Mackey, city clerk, has passed 
resolution authorizing issuance of $85,- 
000 bonds to finance construction of 
waterworks plant and system, 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Allied Mills Ine. will 
erect a new boiler plant at its grain milis 
and will install boiler units and auxiliary 
equipment, Cost estimated at $40,000. 





Iowa 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA—Iowa Com- 
merce commission has granted author- 
ity to Southeast Iowa Electric Co-opera- 
tive to construct 166 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines in Henry county and 38 
miles in Jefferson county. 


Colorado 


DENVER—National Biscuit Co., 449 
West Fourteenth street, New York, plans 
installation of motors and controls, con- 
veyors and other equipment in new 1- 
story branch baking plant here. An air 
conditioning system will also be installed. 
Estimated cost $1,000,000. Louis Wirsch- 
ing Jr. is company engineer, 


Nevada 


KIMBERLY, NEV.—Consolidated Cop- 
permining Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York, proposes erection of mill here and 
will install transformers and accessories, 
switchgear and other power substation 
apparatus, motors, controls, conveyors, 
electric hoists, loaders and other equip- 
ment. Ira B. Joralemon, 315 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, has been retained 
to make survey and report on project. 


Idaho 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—City council 
is considering plans for a municipal hy- 
droelectric power plant. 

MOSCOW, IDAHO—Board of regents, 
University of Idaho, has withdrawn ¢cail 
for bids for $90,000 heating plant ex- 
pansion at the university here and is 
considering new specifications, bids to be 
invited soon. Lincoln Bouillion, Seattle, 
is engineer. 


Pacific Coast 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 445 Sutter street, is arranging 
fund of about $25,000,000 for expansion 
and improvements in power plants and 
system during 1940. 

SEATTLE—Boeing Aircraft Co. has 
leased the local plant of Fisher Body 
Co. and will remodel it into an assembly) 
factory, supplementing operations at 
Boeing’s two other local plants. 


Canada 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma 
Steel Corp., 503 Queen street, plans ex- 
tensions to its tin plate mill and other 
buildings. Will spend about $100,000 for 
improvements. 
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MODERN RAIL TRANSPORT 








For these reasons over 10,000,000 tons of 
steel castings were used by American rail- 
roads in the last three decades. 

What the increased use of Steel Castings 
has done for the entire railroad industry may 


Railroads — one of our biggest industries — 
depend upon Steel Castings in increasing 
proportion, for three very sound reasons: 


Speed — Steel Castings in vital parts under 
stress, on car trucks and draft gears, combine 


light weight with great strength. They make 


increased speeds possible. 


Safety — Because Steel Castings absorb the 
impacts of high speed operation and have high 
fatigue resistance. They make fast running safer. 


Economy — Steel Castings have eliminated 
extra parts and excess weight, to bring about 
big savings in manufacturing, in operating power, 
and in maintenance costs of both equipment 


and tracks. 


point the way to worth-while improvements 
in your product — whatever you make. For 
weight saving, for added strength, for longer 
life and for lowered manufacturing costs, in- 
vestigate Steel Castings. 

Your local foundry will gladly advise you, 
or you may write for information to Steel 
Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODERNIZE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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Use this 


IMPROVED SLUSHING COMPOUND 





to protect highly finished metal surfaces 


. 











These two similar pieces ot metal, 
one slushed with GULF OIL- 
COAT NO. 1 and the other with a 
conventional slushing compound, 
were exposed to highly corrosive in- 
fluences for the same length of time. 
The superior value of GULF OIL- 
COAT NO. 1 is clearly demonstrated 
by the perfect condition of the metal 
plate on the left. 


GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 is easily applied, 
long lasting and economical to use 


OU can now secure an improved material to pro- 
tect highly finished surfaces of steel and non- 
ferrous metal products against corrosion—GULF 
OILCOAT NO. 1. This product is an entirely new 
type of slushing compound, developed by Gulf 
technologists after many years of research and 
field tests. 
While GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 provides a thin 
film which is not easily rubbed off by handling, it 


may be readily removed by conventional solvents. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Accelerated laboratory corrosion tests, as well as field 
tests with all types of metals have established the 
superiority of this new type of slushing material over 
products furmerly used for this purpose. 

GULF OILCOAT NO. 1 can be applied by any 
conventional method and lasts for a long period of 
time. It is nominally priced and economical to use. 
Ask the Gulf representative who calls on you to give 
you further details—or fill in and mail the coupon 
below for complete information. 


Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf Refining Company 
Room 3813, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me complete information and price quotations 


on GULF OILCOAT NO. 1. 


Name........ 


I rican iknchavavosGes 


Address 


ur 








Kor Economical Cutting-off .. . 


Norton Resinoid Bonded Wheels 


@recr iw and slotting are now real production jobs and the Norton 
Resinoid Cut-off Wheel is a real production tool. In many plants where care- 
ful records are kept this wheel shows the lowest cost per cut. It also reduces the 
amount of stock lost in machining and finishes the cut so well that in many cases 
subsequent machining is not necessary. 


For many wet cutting operations and for jobs where a minimum of burr is desired 
there are also Norton rubber bonded cut-off wheels. Norton engineers are avail- 
able to study your cut-off jobs and recommend the correct wheels. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Hartford Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a uriter to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Sees Several Good Years 


To the Editor: 

The war in Europe has severely 
curtailed the sale of portable electric 
tools to the automotive servicing in- 
dustries in Europe, on account of the 
very high taxes on petro] and ihe 
many limitations placed on the use 
of motor cars. 


On the other hand, this has been 
just about offset by an increasing 
demand for tools from various in- 
dustrial plants, so that the net re- 
sult is about the same. 


Our business in this country is up 
about 20 per cent compared with the 
same quarter last year. While this 
may be influenced to some extent by 
the war, due to stimulation of gen- 
eral business, I think it is primarily 
due to an upswing in the economic 
cycle, which started before the war. 
Further, good business will probably 
continue for several years, despite 
the outcome of the war. 

S. DUNCAN BLACK 
President, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md. 


Expects New Outlets 


To the Editor: 

There is very little to say about 
the effect of the European war on 
our own business that has not al- 
ready been said. There is certainly 
evidence now that a high percent- 
age of the volume of business that 
was done by the steel industry since 
the beginning of the European war 
could be traced as an actual effect of 
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the war. 
60 per cent of the steei that was 
manufactured since the outbreak of 
the war was actually consumed. The 
difference between 60 per cent and 
90 to 95 per cent of steel production 
was purchased for inventory pur- 
poses or for assurance of a supply of 
material in case a shortage devel- 
oped. 

The European war created in the 
minds of purchasing agents the 
necessity of protective buying, but 
it has not created any substantial 
increase in consumption of Amer- 
ican products. In the first instance, 
it was helpful in inducing sales, but 
I am afraid that some painful ad- 
justments are not far off. 

We have found no shutting off of 
former outlets because practically 
100 per cent of our production is 
consumed in the United States. On 
the other hand, we received many 
inquiries from South American 
countries which we were not able 
to encourage and we have also had 
several inquiries from South Africa. 

A continuation of the war, even on 
the present basis, I believe will open 
new outlets rather than shut off old 
ones. 

EDWIN J. SOMMER 
President, 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Business “Simply Normal” 


To the Editor: 

We do not feel there has been any 
particular change in our business 
due to the European war. We havc 


Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 


I do not believe that over 


250 words. 


had excellent business both before 
and after war was declared. 

There has been no change in the 
price of our products and as a result 
there has been no excess stocking up 
by our customers and we, therefore, 
feel that we have simply enjoyed a 
normal volume of business. 

K. D. STEADLEY 
President, 
The Steadley Co., 
Carthage, Mo. 


Experience Is Valuable 


To the Editor: 

An oldster myself, I was greatly 
gratified while on a visit to the open 
house by Landis Tool Co. at Waynes- 
boro, Pa., Dec. 3, to read the record 
of long-time employes, contained in 


the company’s booklet given to 
visitors. 
Perhaps no small part of the 


country’s leadership in machine 
tools is a result of such policies, 
which probably are more prevalent 
than generally understood. Experi- 
ence is valuable and with 34 per cent 
of its employes over 40 the company 
has a large fund from which to 
draw. 

That view alone is perhaps selfish 
and there may be some humani- 
tarian factors also, but business 
would not retain so many workers 
if they were not valuable. Life may 
not begin at 40 but there certainly 
is a lot of it left for a good worker 
after that age. 

MACHINIST 
Boston 
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